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I LISTEN  TO  THE  AGONY  OF  GOD 

I listen  to  the  agony  of  God, 

I who  am  fed, 

Who  never  yet  went  hungry  for  a day. 

I see  the  dead — 

The  children  starved  for  lack  of  bread — 

I see,  and  try  to  pray. 

I listen  to  the  agony  of  God, 

I who  am  warm, 

Who  never  yet  have  lacked  a sheltering  home. 
In  dull  alarm 

The  dispossessed  of  hut  and  farm 
Aimless  and  transient  roam. 

I listen  to  the  agony  of  God, 

I who  am  strong, 

With  health  and  love  and  laughter  in  my  soul. 
I see  a throng 

Of  stunted  children  reared  in  wrong, 

And  wish  to  make  them  whole. 

I listen  to  the  agony  of  God, 

But  know  full  well 

That  not  until  I share  their  bitter  cry — 

Earth’s  pain  and  hell — 

Can  God  within  my  spirit  dwell 
To  bring  his  kingdom  nigh! 

— Georgia  Harkness 
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Excerpta 
et  Commentaria 

i by  the  Editor 
Communicating  the  Gospel 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Evangelical  Council  a series  of  pamphlets  are 
available  from  the  Evangelical  Press  (136  Rosedale  Road,  London,  S.E.  21). 
The  most  recent,  entitled  Communicating  The  Gospel — Some  Contemporary  Is- 
sues, is  the  substance  of  an  address  by  Derek  Prime,  delivered  during  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Council  in  Westminster  Chapel,  London.  “Communication,” 
says  Prime,  “is  the  ‘in’  word  at  present.  It  is  used  in  place  of  the  word  ‘evangelism.’  ” 
In  the  Christian  context,  however,  it  still  means  that  “God  is  expecting  us  to  turn 
ourselves  inside  out  in  an  attempt  to  relate  the  tremendous  truth  we  know  for  our- 
selves to  the  ordinary  man  with  his  everyday  problems.”  But  the  word  “commu- 

Inication”  in  the  Christian  enterprise  brings  an  added  concern:  it  implies  “the  re- 
lating of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  to  men  and  women  in  terms  and  language  they 
can  understand.” 

This  appearance  of  the  word  “communication”  in  any  discussion  of  evangelistic 
endeavor  does  not  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  nature  of  evangelism  as  such, 
but  it  does  force  us  to  bring  under  review  the  means  and  methods  that  are  em- 
ployed. Here,  on  this  latter  point,  considerable  differences  of  opinion  have  emerged, 
some  of  which  have  created  unhappy  cleavages  and  divisions  in  the  community  of 
faith. 

The  first  contemporary  issue  the  author  considers  is  “the  tendency  to  isolate 
evangelism  as  a thing  on  its  own.”  He  argues  for  evangelism  that  is  exercised 
“within  the  context  of  the  local  church  to  which  the  Christian  belongs.”  He  de- 
plores the  fact  that  so  many  attempts  at  evangelism  on  the  local  level  are  “engi- 
neered” by  organizations  and  programs  that  come  in  from  the  outside.  The  result 
is  that  people  think  “of  evangelism  as  something  quite  self-contained  and  as  an 
activity  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian’s  personal  life  and  local  church  life.” 
This  situation  is  aggravated  every  time  an  “evangelistic  team”  descends  upon  a 
congregation  or  a group  of  disparate  agencies  compete  for  the  commitment  of  the 
same  people  to  a multiplicity  of  things.  Is  evangelism  a matter  of  bringing  in  a 
“trained”  counselor  to  do  his  thing  in  the  form  of  a saturation  impact  with  coffee 
hours,  slogans,  and  vocal  jingles?  Or,  is  the  method  more  properly  a continuous 
enterprise  emerging  from  and  proceeding  with  “the  fellowship  of  God’s  people  in 
the  worship  and  service  of  God?” 

The  second  concern  the  author  feels  is  the  “mobilization  approach”  to  evangel- 
ism. He  agrees  that  any  campaign  must  be  “in  depth,”  but  he  is  disturbed  when 
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the  local  church  is  mobilized  for  the  task  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  organization 
puts  on  a welfare  drive.  Mobilization  can  mean  so  frequently  the  multiplication  of 
meetings  and  “evangelism  in  fits  and  starts  because  the  pressure  cannot  be  main- 
tained.” He  calls,  therefore,  for  an  “edified  church”  which  is  always  a mobilized 
church.  “Believers,”  he  adds,  “truly  edified  by  the  Word,  and  obedient  to  the 
Word,  will  engage  continually  by  life  and  lip  in  those  things  which  set  forward 
God’s  purposes.” 

A third  issue  Derek  Prime  considers  is  the  inclination,  in  our  zeal  to  communi- 
cate, towards  “an  over-simplification  of  the  Gospel.”  This  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  literature  of  evangelism.  In  an  era  of  expensive  and  exciting  secular  adver- 
tising, it  is  all  too  easy  to  err  on  the  side  of  brevity  and  conciseness  in  Christian 
pamphlets,  tracts,  and  brochures.  In  our  zeal  we  cannot  treat  lightly  the  matter  of 
content.  Too  often  evangelistic  literature  speaks  in  this  way:  “You  need  life,  sight, 
healing,  and  help;  you  need  love  and  friendship,  hope,  and  prospects,  you  need 
freedom  and  security,  peace  and  joy.  These  you  can  find  in  Jesus  Christ.”  This,  the 
author  indicates,  is  true,  but  it  ignores  the  prior  need:  the  New  Testament  says, 
“Be  ye  reconciled  to  God.”  Immediate  needs  are  real  and  pressing,  but  they  are 
generally  the  symptoms  of  the  basic  human  predicament — alienation  from  God. 

A fourth  concern  is  the  whole  new  situation  created  by  “the  modern  media  ap- 
proach.” A recent  report  on  the  use  of  media  in  religious  communication  says, 
“There  is  certainly  no  quicker  or  more  effective  way  today  to  inculcate  an  idea 
than  to  put  it  across  expertly  on  television.  We  live  in  a television  culture,  and  it 
is  dangerous  blindness  to  ignore  the  medium.”  Certainly  in  the  interests  of  evan- 
gelism we  need  “an  understanding  of  the  modern  media  of  communication,”  but 
this  demands  also  a careful  thinking  through  of  the  issues  involved.  Using  and 
understanding  the  media  are  two  different  things.  And  not  every  media  is  equally 
appropriate  for  the  communication  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  today  in  influencing  people 
to  change  their  minds  is  “modern  advertising  through  the  modern  media.”  But 
“much  of  modern  advertising  is  untruthful  and  depends  upon  skillful  means  of 
persuasion,  both  hidden  and  open.  While  there  may  be  a place  for  advertising  in 
the  work  of  evangelism,  we  cannot  regard  all  modern  techniques  as  acceptable  and 
as  consistent  with  the  gospel  we  proclaim.”  In  other  words,  Derek  Prime  cautions 
us  that  enthusiasm  for  new  techniques  should  not  mean  that  “we  embrace  every 
medium  without  discernment.” 

Lack  of  discernment  can  result,  for  example,  in  mistaking  illustrating  the  gospel 
for  proclaiming  it.  Drama  and  the  arts  have  their  place  in  illustrating  the  gospel,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  “Christians  influence  society  by  their  difference  from 
it  rather  than  likeness  to  it.”  Moreover,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  a medium  of 
communication  becoming  an  end  in  itself.  The  medium  can  become  the  message, 
especially  when  the  content  of  a program  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  technical  expert  or 
when  the  adoption  of  mass  media  techniques  is  an  admission  of  failure  in  direct 
witness  and  preaching.  From  a purely  secular  report  ( Mass  Media  and  National 
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Development , edited  by  Wilbur  Schramm  for  UNESCO)  it  is  learned  that  “the 
decision-making  functions  of  development  in  many  cases  require  the  changing  of 
strong-held  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  social  norms;  and  therefore  the  mechanisms  of 
interpersonal  communication  and  group  decision,  rather  than  mass  communication, 
are  the  key  ones.” 

In  view  of  the  total  situation  these  contemporary  issues  create,  the  author  makes 
a series  of  recommendations. 

1.  The  basic  task  of  the  Christian  community  is  to  teach  and  preach  the  Gospel. 
Teaching  lays  truth  before  men;  preaching  applies  it  to  the  human  conscience  and 
appeals  to  men  to  act  accordingly. 

2.  Christian  proclamation  is  not  a matter  of  saying,  “We  have  good  news;  you 
ought,  therefore,  to  listen.”  Rather,  it  means  to  declare,  “God  has  spoken;  therefore, 
you  ought  to  listen.  What  is  more,  the  message  is  good  news.”  Every  evangelistic 
effort  must  be  tested  by  the  query:  “How  effectively  does  this  effort  make  known 
the  Word  of  God?” 

3.  Our  aim  should  be  to  bring  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God 
to  as  many  people  as  possible.  This  may  mean  the  use  of  various  modern  media — 
literature,  radio,  television — but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  succumb  to  clever  tech- 
niques by  which  we  persuade  or  manipulate  persons  as  if  they  were  objects  to  be 
controlled.  Always  we  must  ask  ourselves  three  questions:  What  are  our  goals 
in  the  use  of  any  medium  of  communication?  What  is  the  best  medium  to  use  to 
accomplish  these  goals?  Is  the  Gospel  in  any  way  compromised  by  the  use  of  this 
medium  ? 

4.  “The  local  church  is  to  be  recognized  as  God’s  unit  for  evangelism.”  All  its 
activities  should  provide  opportunities  and  should  become  vehicles  for  interpreting 
the  claims  of  the  Gospel. 

5.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  “an  authoritative  message  demands  direct 
proclamation.  The  priority  must  always  be  personal  witness  and  verbal  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  by  individual  Christians.” 

Church  Music  in  the  ’yos 

In  the  current  revolution  in  methods  and  forms  of  worship  in  the  churches 
probably  the  greatest  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  area  of  sacred  music.  It  could 
be  that  this  segment  of  the  worship  spectrum  was  most  in  need  of  modification  and 
improvement;  it  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  emergence  of  a new  look  in 
church  music  has  come  largely  as  the  result  of  radical  and  contagious  changes  in 
the  world  of  secular  music.  In  an  attempt  to  identify  where  we  are  and  to  forecast 
future  trends,  Carl  Schalk,  of  the  faculty  of  music  at  Concordia  Teachers  College, 
River  Forest,  Illinois,  has  published  a stimulating  article  in  The  Christian  Century 
(LXXXVII,  48,  pp.  1445-1449.  December  2,  1970)  entitled  “The  Shape  of  Church 
Music  in  the  ’70s.” 

As  in  so  many  divisions  of  the  arts,  Professor  Schalk  finds  apostles  of  two  ex- 
tremes: some  church  musicians  who  pine  for  the  “good  old  days”  and  others  who 
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press  “for  a church  musical  culture  that  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  present.”  If  both  per- 
sist, Schalk  feels  it  is  questionable  “whether  the  whole  church  music  enterprise  will 
survive.”  What  he  asks  for  is  an  assessment  “of  where  church  music  has  been,  where 
it  is,  and  whither  it  is  heading.”  Only  such  an  evaluation  will  provide  the  deter- 
minative and  contributory  factors  toward  a viable  church  music  for  the  future. 

The  important  base  of  all  church  music  is  the  local  parish.  It  is  here  “that  musical 
forms,  styles,  and  practices  will  lead  participants  toward  or  away  from  more  mean- 
ingful involvement  in  corporate  Christian  worship.”  Hence  teachers  of  church 
music  and  local  musicians  themselves  must  have  an  awareness  of  the  developments 
now  occurring,  be  able  to  evaluate  them  from  the  perspective  of  the  history  of 
sacred  music,  and  judge  their  usefulness  in  and  for  the  local  parish  situation. 

There  are  four  factors  Professor  Schalk  names  that  will  play  a crucial  role  in 
shaping  church  music  in  the  1970s. 

(i)  First,  there  is  the  contemporary  understanding  of  the  integral  relationship 
between  music  in  worship  and  the  liturgical  action.  The  idea  of  “liturgical  breaks” 
while  a musical  number  is  being  performed  is  out  of  fashion.  The  anthem  as  a 
separate  item,  for  example,  is  “replaced  by  music  more  closely  allied  to  the  liturgi- 
cal action — entrance  hymns,  introits,  graduals,  responsories,  motets  based  on  the 
Gospel  or  Epistle  for  the  day.  . . . Even  the  folk,  jazz  and  rock  masses,  unnerving 
though  they  may  be  to  some  church  people,  reflect  this  new  liturgical  awareness, 
for  they  are  based  on  the  solid  insight  that  it  is  the  mass  or  the  eucharist  that  is 
the  central  action  of  the  gathered  Christian  community.” 

This  does  not  mean,  Schalk  cautions,  that  we  advocate  a return  to  medieval 
ceremonial  and  ritual.  The  liturgical  renaissance  of  the  1940s  was  no  more  con- 
vincing than  “clerics  in  leopard  skins  or  the  letting  loose  of  balloons  towards  the 
sky”  are  today.  Freedom  to  experiment  has  produced  among  some  liturgical  lead- 
ers “an  overly  self-conscious,  arrogant  and  legalistic  dogmatism  as  flagrant  as  that 
against  which  they  are  rebelling.”  In  fact,  already  the  folly  of  the  church  music 
publisher  “who  only  two  years  ago  declared  that  the  guitar  was  ‘the  only  viable 
instrument  worthy  of  the  contemporary  church’  seems  strangely  anachronistic  and 
naive  in  this  era  of  tape-recorded  sounds  and  multimedia  worship  experiences.” 

Professor  Schalk  detects  the  setting  in  of  a “winnowing  process”  by  which  the 
liturgical-musical  experiments  are  being  separated  into  good  and  bad.  “Congrega- 
tions,” he  states,  “are  finding  out  that  they  can  be  as  easily  bored  with  pseudo-folk 
hymns  and  rock  masses  as  they  were  with  many  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century 
musical  settings  of  the  liturgy  which  used  to  lull  them  into  unconsciousness.”  In 
all  musical  history  the  judgment  either  of  silence  or  neglect  has  exercised  the  neces- 
sary influence  to  guarantee  the  survival  of  the  good  and  the  demise  of  the  bad. 
Probably  the  most  frequently  used  criterion  is  the  simple  question,  “Does  it  wear 
well?”  And  in  the  case  of  liturgical-musical  materials  this  must  be  asked  from  the 
perspective  of  the  whole  congregation.  Sacred  music,  especially  hymnody,  should 
not  be  divided  horizontally  by  levels  according  to  age  groups  or  vertically  by  theo- 
logical compartments.  “Christian  worship,”  Schalk  claims,  “is  basically  a corporate 
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experience,  and  as  such  it  calls  for  music  that  can  not  only  stand  the  test  of  time 
but  can  also  be  a meaningful  and  effective  vehicle  for  the  entire  worshipping  body.” 
Therefore,  the  devotees  of  the  “good  old  days”  must  come  to  terms  with  change  or 
else  “imprison  the  church  in  its  history.”  By  the  same  token,  those  who  are  ardent 
advocates  of  change  and  who  are  ready  to  deify  the  present  must  understand  that 
the  church  can  not  always  be  suspended  “in  a rootless  now.”  Both  old  and  new 
cannot  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  their  “oldness  or  newness  but  rather  of  their  litur- 
gical relevance  and  capacity  to  be  meaningful  vehicles  for  the  Word.” 

(ii)  Second,  there  is  likely  to  be  a period  of  creative  tension  between  the  older 
and  the  newer  popular  church  music.  For  decades  prior  to  the  1960s,  much  church 
music,  especially  hymnody,  was  quite  parochial;  and  as  such  it  consisted  largely 
of  denominational  attempts  to  reclaim  and  preserve  the  past.  As  a reaction  to  the 
uninspiring  way  in  which  many  of  these  resources  were  handled,  “pop”  music 
emerged  and  many  people  felt  the  old  had  simply  “had  it.”  But  today  a growing 
segment  of  younger  folk  are  finding  something  in  the  old  music  that  speaks  to 
their  needs.  Indeed  Time  magazine  (December  27,  1968)  reported  that  during  a 
weekly  Bach  cantata  at  New  York’s  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  “the  congre- 
gation sports  more  beards  than  button-downs.”  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
“enthusiasm  for  the  popular  new  church  music  is  waning.” 

Nevertheless,  the  new  church  music,  Schalk  indicates,  has  brought  “many  val- 
uable and  wholesome  results.”  It  has  been  a stimulus  in  many  ways  and  has  brought 
excitement  to  other  liturgical  experiences.  The  weakness,  however,  has  been  in  its 
limited  repertoire.  For  one  good  piece,  such  as  “They’ll  Know  We  Are  Christian 
by  Our  Love,”  there  are  countless  “second-rate  pseudo-folk  songs  or  imitations  of 
Tin  Pan  Alley  of  the  late  ’thirties.”  Hence  we  can  expect  in  the  ’70s  a surrounding 
and  an  absorption  by  the  church  of  this  popular  movement  and  in  the  ferment 
or  tension  musical  compositions  will  live  or  die  according  as  they  prove  their  “effec- 
tiveness as  vehicles  for  inspired  corporate  worship.” 

(iii)  Third,  the  next  decade  is  likely  to  see  a closer  partnership  between  the 
church  and  the  composer.  Whenever  the  separation  between  the  church  and  the 
world  of  art  became  too  pronounced,  the  church’s  music  “became  increasingly  out 
of  touch  with  musical  developments.”  Today,  even  in  this  period  of  musical  plural- 
ism, there  is  an  obvious  rapprochement  between  church  music  and  contemporary 
musical  culture,  but  no  one  type  is  likely  to  dominate.  Professor  Schalk  expects  “an 
eclectic  approach”  as  the  most  probable  solution.  Whatever  the  combination  of 
types,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  church  must  take  that  composer 
more  seriously  who  is  “concerned  more  with  liturgically  oriented  music  and  less 
with  the  ostentatious  flaunting  of  contemporaneity.”  At  the  same  time  the  com- 
poser himself  must  take  advantage  of  his  present  opportunity  to  write  for  a church 
eager  to  use  new  creations  of  musical-liturgical  expression. 

(iv)  Fourth,  there  is  the  need  for  more  competent  musical  leadership  in  the 
smaller  parishes,  especially  those  whose  resources  are  few.  There  must  be  a rethink- 
ing of  the  function  of  the  choir  of  limited  ability  in  the  congregation’s  life  and 
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worship.  Maybe  the  traditional  picture  of  a large  choir  resembling  a choral  ensem- 
ble belongs  to  the  concert  stage  and  not  in  the  smaller  parish.  Professor  Schalk 
sees,  therefore,  the  need  for  “training  of  church  musicians  whose  basic  choral  expe- 
rience will  be  with  small  groups”  and  the  building  up  “of  a body  of  literature 
which  can  be  successfully  performed  by  groups  such  as  are  most  likely  to  be  found 
in  smaller  parishes.”  The  training  of  organists,  he  states,  “for  liturgical  worship  is 
not  the  same  as  the  training  of  concert  performers.  . . . The  parish  organist  must 
learn  the  sensitive  playing  of  hymns  and  liturgical  music — no  small  feat  by  any 
standards — and  teaching  him  to  do  this  is  the  primary  task  of  his  instructors.” 

The  shape  of  church  music  in  the  ’70s  cannot  be  fully  predicted,  but  Professor 
Schalk  feels  “it  will  be  determined  largely  by  how  church  musicians  respond  to 
the  new  liturgical  awareness  of  our  time;  how  successfully  they  relate  their  past 
and  present  musical  heritages ; how  they  rise  to  the  new  musical  possibilities  before 
them;  and  finally,  how  they  bring  all  these  factors  to  bear  upon  the  worship  and 
worshippers  in  that  most  common  situation — the  small  parish.” 

The  Ministry  of  Music 

“With  the  church  today  in  a topsy-turvy  state,  challenged  at  every  point,  engaged 
in  self-examination,  involved  in  discussion  of  countless  current  issues  and  the  ‘new 
theology,’  music  can  be  a unifying  force  for  good  in  our  churches  and  can  lift 
worship  above  and  beyond  the  limitations  of  mere  language.”  So  writes  Lee  Hast- 
ings Bristol,  Jr.,  in  an  article  “The  Church  Musician  Today”  in  the  January,  1971 
issue  of  The  Hymn. 

Dr.  Bristol,  former  president  of  the  Westminster  Choir  College,  feels  that  ours 
is  a time  of  great  opportunity  for  service  in  the  church,  despite  the  uncertainties 
he  has  named.  The  church  musician  too  sees  a tremendous  potential  in  his  role 
in  the  average  congregation,  but  his  greater  effectiveness  and  the  likelihood  of  his 
realizing  the  goals  he  has  set  for  himself  depend  upon  his  coming  to  grips  with 
three  specific  needs. 

The  first,  Dr.  Bristol  says,  is  “the  need  for  greater  understanding  between  clergy 
and  church  musicians.”  “In  my  travels  around  the  country,”  he  writes,  “I  have 
become  conscious  of  a growing  rift  between  some  of  the  moral  social  activist  clergy 
who  tend  to  minimize  the  importance  to  worship  and  the  organists  and  choir  direc- 
tors who  serve  their  churches.”  The  need  for  better  clergy-musician  rapport  was 
impressed  upon  him  by  remarks  made  by  two  church  musicians  in  recent  months. 
One  said,  “I  am  utterly  frustrated  in  my  work.  Our  minister  makes  every  decision 
about  the  music  we  use.  I never  get  a chance  to  voice  an  opinion  or  show  myself 
or  anyone  else  what  I can  do  through  music  for  our  church.”  The  other  said,  “Oh, 
my  problem  is  just  the  opposite.  Our  minister  and  I hardly  communicate  at  all. 
He  gives  me  free  reign  to  choose  and  do  whatever  I like  with  our  music.  I suppose 
he  considers  this  gives  me  a flattering  vote  of  confidence,  but  I don’t.  I see  it  as 
reflecting  complete  indifference.  I don’t  think  my  minister  really  gives  a hoot  about 
our  music  at  all.”  Both  situations  are  to  be  deplored,  yet  all  is  not  entirely  negative 
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and  certainly  not  beyond  remedy.  There  are  “enough  ministers  and  church  musi- 
cians who  are  conscious  of  the  problem  and  actually  trying  to  solve  it.” 

One  advance  has  been  made  in  setting  up  conferences  for  a cross  section  of  clergy 
and  their  musical  personnel  to  meet  with  “several  competent  church-oriented  psy- 
chologists.” In  the  give-and-take  of  open  discussion  “the  musicians  listed  how  they 
thin \ clergy  see  musicians  and  how  they  themselves  actually  do  view  clergy.”  The 
clergy  present  did  the  same.  By  such  an  exchange  of  views  certain  areas  of  trouble 
were  exposed  and  explored  as  well  as  definite  areas  of  agreement.  Dr.  Bristol  quoted 
Canon  Edward  N.  West  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York 
City  as  saying,  “No  organist-choirmaster  can  truly  minister  to  God  and  God’s 
people  unless  the  spiritual  head  of  the  parish  is  his  close  personal  friend  and  trusted 
pastor,  and  both  of  them  together  think  of  themselves  as  upper  servants  in  a great 
house.” 

A second  need,  Dr.  Bristol  thinks,  is  “for  church  musicians  and  their  ministers 
to  recognize  the  obligation  to  encourage  the  writing  and  use  of  contemporary 
music  and  texts.”  This  means  that  whatever  respect  we  may  have  or  use  we  may 
make  of  the  heritage  of  the  past,  it  should  not  preclude  our  “obligation  to  encour- 
age contemporary  expression — music  and  texts  with  today’s  dateline  on  them,  works 
that  say  something  to  our  time.”  Indeed  David  McK.  Williams  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, once  told  a group  of  students,  “Exclusively  relying  on  the  past  has  no  more 
place  in  the  arts  than  it  has  in  politics  and  government.”  A musical  program  that 
aims  at  a more  general  appeal  will  consider  “such  serious  contemporary  composers 
as  Michael  Tippett,  Malcolm  Williamson,  Richard  Dirksen,  as  well  as  Benjamin 
Britten  or  Vaughan  Williams.  Or  it  may  mean  giving  some  thought  to  the  so- 
called  folk  settings  with  guitar  accompaniment  that  are  in  vogue  in  some  circles 
these  days.”  Moreover,  there  must  be  what  Dr.  Bristol  calls  “a  balanced  ratio  of 
hymn  texts,”  so  that  all  our  praises  will  not  be  in  the  idiom  of  our  great-great- 
grandfathers at  one  extreme  or  so  consistently  and  patently  modern  simply  to 
“show  how  ‘mod’  or  ‘with  it’  we  are  at  the  other.” 

The  third  need,  the  author  indicates,  is  a re-thinking  of  “the  training  a church 
musician  needs  today  to  fulfill  his  proper  role  in  the  community,  for  all  of  us  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  churches  cannot  afford  the  full-time  services  of 
a church  musician.”  A church  organist  need  not  be  a first-rate  recitalist,  Dr.  Bristol 
feels.  Yet  he  or  she  must  be  sufficiently  competent  not  merely  to  play  hymns  and 
direct  anthems  but  also  to  be  able  to  “use  improvisation  to  tie  together  unrelated 
parts  of  a service  or  to  ‘punctuate’  a silence  perhaps.  Moreover,  a great  service 
player  can  use  judicious  freedom  in  enriching  a hymn  accompaniment.” 

Apart  from  technical  performance  there  is  also  the  matter  of  human  relations. 
“One  of  the  best  choir  directors  I ever  knew,”  writes  Bristol,  “was  not  the  greatest 
musician,  but  he  compensated  for  this  by  an  almost  preternatural  gift  for  inspiring 
from  his  singers  tone  that  they  had  not  realized  was  potentially  in  them.” 
Economics  in  many  cases,  unfortunately,  dictates  a second  job.  This  may  not  be 
altogether  bad,  however.  It  can  be  an  asset,  for  in  this  way  a church  musician  has 
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fuller  contacts  with  people  in  the  community  who  may  not  be  members  of  his 
church  or  of  any  other.  Such  involvement  calls  for  training  and  sensitivity  in 
human  relations  to  a degree  deeper  than  musicians  of  a generation  ago.  None  of 
this  cannot  help  improving  the  quality  of  his  work  in  “serving  the  Lord  through 
music.” 

Patience  and  Hope 

Leonard  Bernstein,  whose  interest  in  the  new  and  now  generation  ranges  beyond 
the  conductor’s  baton  and  the  composer’s  score,  asked  a youth  audience  at  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center:  Does  anyone  speak  of  “dedication”  or  “commitment”  any 
more?  Does  one  dare  today  to  speak  of  “values”  or  “virtues”  such  as  hard  work, 
faith,  mutual  understanding,  or  patience? 

He  was  disturbed  not  only  by  the  absence  today  in  the  face  of  youth  of  the  light 
of  hope  but  especially  by  the  presence  of  so  much  hopelessness  and  despair.  “I  have 
spent  long  hours  this  past  year,”  he  said,  “sitting  with  university  students  in  Amer- 
ica and  abroad,  rapping  with  them.  What  I hear  is  a constant  refrain  of  hopeless- 
ness. The  system  is  too  big,  too  evil.  You  can’t  fight  it  except  by  extremist  action, 
and  how  many  of  us  are  extremists?  You  can’t  cope  with  the  madness  of  a divided 
world,  a world  divided  into  two  mindless  juggernauts.  Most  of  these  students  can- 
not identify  with  either  side  and  the  result  is  hopelessness.” 

Turning  to  the  world  of  music  where  naturally  he  is  most  at  home,  Bernstein 
reflected  upon  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  thirty  years.  In  the  dec- 
ade bridging  1940  the  key  characteristic  of  musical  expression  was  nobility.  There 
existed  then  what  he  called  “the  noble  symphony”  and  within  this  category  ap- 
peared Shostakovich’s  Fifth,  Prokofieff’s  Fifth,  Copland’s  Third,  Stravinsky’s  great 
Symphony  in  three  movements,  and  the  exciting  works  of  Bartok,  Hindemith, 
Harris,  Bill  Schuman,  and  others.  “All  this,”  said  Bernstein,  “was  heroic  music;  it 
spoke  of  struggle  and  triumph;  it  reflected  the  basic  nobility  of  man.” 

Today,  however,  he  feels  it  has  gone  altogether.  Music  has  become  fragmented 
into  dozens  of  schools,  groups,  and  experiments  ranging  from  “the  most  didactic 
super-serialism  to  the  most  frivolous  dada.”  Some  of  it  may  be  described  as  fas- 
cinating, some  of  it  touching,  some  merely  opportunistic — but  none  of  it  noble. 
“This  negativism,”  Bernstein  laments,  “extends  right  across  the  arts  into  almost  all 
thinking  disciplines.” 

Recently  Bernstein  has  turned  to  a study  of  hope  and  has  been  reading  Ernst 
Bloch’s  Das  Prinzip  Hoffnung  (we  wonder  why  someone  has  not  introduced  him 
to  Moltmann  also).  The  phenomenon  of  the  “Not-Yet-Conscious”  as  the  newly 
described  aspect  of  consciousness  has  fascinated  him,  but  at  the  same  time  he  real- 
izes how  much  frustration  it  can  create  when  it  is  applied  to  the  stuff  of  living 
history.  Issues  such  as  “universal  justice,  racial  equality,  the  end  of  the  war”  cry 
for  immediate  solution.  But  today’s  youth  cannot  wait.  “Their  problem,”  says  Bern- 
stein, “is  massive  impatience.”  And  little  wonder!  All  of  contemporary  life  has  been 
speeded  up.  Ours  is  “an  age  in  which  instant  gratification  is  offered  by  the  adver- 
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tising  media — instant  headache  relief,  instant  energy,  instant  tranquilization.  In- 
deed instant  destruction  of  the  human  race  is  a real  possibility.” 

This  may  be  the  source  of  the  “generation  gap,”  muses  Bernstein.  Instantaneous- 
ness is  the  dividing  line  and  it  was  born  at  Hiroshima.  As  Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi, 
the  scientist,  said  to  the  new  generation:  “You’ve  got  the  atom  in  you,  we  just 
know  about  it;  you  were  born  with  it,  we  just  learned  about  it.”  Maybe  this  ex- 
plains also  youth’s  impatience.  Moreover,  their  despair  may  not  be  deadly  negative; 
it  could  be  just  the  other  side  of  impatience,  frustration,  and  fury.  But,  he  cautions, 
“nothing  comes  instantly  except  death.”  Bernstein  fails  to  add  that  Paul  linked 
patience  with  hope  (Romans  5:3  and  4).  Indeed  the  right  kind  of  patience  is  a 
corrective  of  unbridled  hopes  and  is  a solace  when  hope’s  realization  is  delayed. 
Only  the  Prodigal  acquired  his  bundle  in  one  fell  swoop  and  in  a brief  time  it 
disintegrated  through  his  own  impatience.  Christianity  has  always  talked  of  the 
“earnest”  of  one’s  inheritance.  Maybe  it  can  tell  us  also  that  quantity  of  speed  and 
the  quality  of  permanent  results  are  not  necessarily  synonymous. 

Chaplain  on  Call 

With  the  obvious  decline  of  interest  in  traditional  programs  of  religion  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  healthy  symptoms  in  such  unusual  places  as  motor  inns  and  chain 
motels.  Hundreds  of  motels  have  religious  services  on  Sunday  and  provide  the 
guests  with  the  names  of  chaplains  who  are  available  on  call  for  counseling  and 
spiritual  support  in  times  of  crisis.  Holiday  Inns — one  of  the  largest  chains  in  the 
United  States — enlist  local  clergymen  for  over  one  half  of  its  1,250  motels;  these 
serve  as  “chaplains  on  call”  for  cases  of  emotional  or  spiritual  emergencies  among 
their  guests.  This  trend,  as  the  officials  say,  goes  beyond  the  service  rendered  hith- 
erto by  the  Gideons  or  the  Christian  Businessmen’s  Association  who  supply  mil- 
lions of  copies  of  the  Bible  to  hotel  rooms.  The  Marriott  Motor  Hotels  have  placed 
both  the  Golden  Bible  and  a Book  of  Mormon  in  6,000  of  their  rooms.  The  Holiday 
Inns  require  their  maids  to  leave  the  Bible  open  at  a different  verse  each  day. 

Chaplains  to  hotel  chains  report  a constant  flow  of  appeals  for  help — a frightened 
teenager  under  drugs,  a distraught  business  executive  about  to  commit  suicide,  or 
a seemingly  hopeless  rift  among  members  of  a family.  In  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  the 
religious  concerns  of  travelers  induced  the  Holiday  Inns  to  include  in  their  plans 
an  $8,500  motel  chapel  and  a $10,000  “meditation  garden.”  On  the  twenty-third  floor 
of  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Hollywood  a service  of  worship  is  held  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Indeed,  William  B.  Walton,  president  of  the  corporation,  has  remarked  that 
the  chain’s  “attitude  of  concern  exemplified  by  these  religious  programs  has  been 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure  for  the  organization.”  Moreover,  he  pre- 
dicted that  a “chaplain  on  call”  would  be  available  at  most  Holiday  Inns  by  the 
end  of  1971. 

Public  relations  directors  state,  however,  that  the  Bible  is  still  the  stable  factor  in 
“hotel-room  religion.”  Last  year  the  Gideons  placed  415,000  copies  in  the  United 
States  alone.  This  project  is  financed  through  freewill  offerings  received  at  local 
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churches.  Overhead  expenses  are  kept  at  a minimum  because  each  of  the  30,000 
Gideon  members  (who  must  be  business  and  professional  men)  pays  his  own 
travel  and  room  as  he  distributes  Bibles  and  interviews  hotel  managers,  hospital 
administrators  and  military  chaplains. 

Journals  for  Preachers 

Probably  next  to  the  splendid  services  of  the  paperback  book  trade,  the  contem- 
porary parish  minister  who  has  to  operate  according  to  a restricted  reading  time 
schedule  finds  in  quarterly  journals  and  monthly  magazines  his  most  helpful  ally 
in  keeping  up  to  date  with  fresh  breakthroughs  in  various  fields  of  thought.  Some 
of  it  may  be  merely  fringe  reading;  the  brief  sortie  occasioned  by  a late  appoint- 
ment or  an  unforeseen  delay  between  flights;  even  the  best  of  it  is  definitely  aux- 
iliary to  a minister’s  basic  program  of  study  in  which  he  explores  in  depth  the 
larger  sweeps  of  biblical  and/or  theological  themes.  Regardless  of  its  extent  in  any 
minister’s  reading  program,  quality  should  be  the  most  obvious  criterion  and  dis- 
criminative usefulness  a near  second. 

Two  quarterlies,  both  American,  are  essential  reading  for  any  preacher  who  is 
anxious  to  maintain  a knowledgeable  acquaintance  with  the  twin  fields  of  Bible 
and  theology.  Theology  Today,  now  in  its  twenty-seventh  year,  aims  to  interpret 
theological  ideas  and  trends  and  their  relatedness  to  the  contemporary  human  situ- 
ation (P.O.  Box  29,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540.  $5.00).  Interpretation,  also  a 
quarter  century  old,  has  a definitely  biblical  orientation  and  provides  articles  and 
studies  by  leading  world  scholars  and  research  students  (3401  Brook  Road,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  23227.  $5.00) . These  two  journals,  along  with  the  Scottish  monthly, 
The  Expository  Times,  form  an  indispensable  working  group  of  resources  the  aver- 
age preacher  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  The  latter,  now  in  its  eighty-first  year 
and  founded  by  the  famous  Hastings  family,  combines  in  modest  compass  a wealth 
of  scholarly  articles,  sermon  digests,  book  reviews,  and  occasionally  a literary  and 
cultural  series  (T.  & T.  Clark,  38  George  Street,  Edinburgh  2.  ca.  $3.80). 

To  enjoy  a healthy  balance  in  the  weekly  and  biweekly  category,  the  preacher 
ought  to  subscribe  to  both  The  Christian  Century  and  Christianity  Today.  The 
former,  a weekly  ecumenical  magazine,  features  articles  and  critical  opinion  on 
contemporary  religious  and  social  issues;  its  perspective  is  liberal,  although  its  book 
coverage  and  religious  news  reporting  have  a very  fair  latitude  (407  South  Dear- 
born Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605.  $8.50).  The  latter  is  a biweekly  with  a con- 
servative viewpoint,  specializing  in  pertinent  articles  on  biblical  and  theological 
themes  and  featuring  special  interest  columns  along  with  a very  comprehensive 
accounting  of  current  religious  events  (10x4  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005.  $6.00). 

Few  homiletical  magazines  are  available  apart  from  sermonic  features  in  de- 
nominational papers.  The  most  solidly  respectable  monthly  is  Pulpit  Preaching, 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Charles  L.  Wallis  and  featuring  sermons  by  repre- 
sentative preachers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Being  free  mercifully  from 
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all  garish  advertisements  that  mar  and  dilute  the  typical  sermonic  journal,  this 
periodical  has  filled  a real  need  when  the  mortality  rate  among  similar  magazines 
has  been  alarmingly  high  (P.O.  Box  2088,  Jackson,  Mississippi  39205.  $5.00). 

For  those  whose  interests  include  avant-garde  theological  thinking,  Christianity 
and  Crisis  provides  critical  and  prophetic  comment  of  first  rate  quality.  The  child 
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Salvation: 

Divine  and  Human 

by  Charles  C.  West 

What  is  the  relation  between  being 
saved  and  being  human?  The 
question  has  been  posed  anew  these  days 
by  theologies  of  liberation  and  human 
power,  but  its  roots  are  ancient.  Further- 
more few  questions  have  aroused  more 
passionate  polemic  in  theology  through 
the  centuries:  the  Reformers  against  the 
Papacy,  Augustine  against  Pelagius,  and 
Jesus  himself  against  the  Pharisees. 

In  one  perspective  the  question  seems 
hardly  open  to  discussion.  Being  human 
is  simply  the  result  of  being  saved.  To 
talk  about  man  participating  in  his  own 
self-realization  before  this  act  is  a fail- 
ure to  understand  what  the  word  “salva- 
tion” means.  If  a man  can  help  himself, 
if  he  is  in  no  serious  danger,  he  does  not 
need  saving.  It  is  pointless,  to  use  Karl 
Barth’s  polemical  illustration  against 
Emil  Brunner,  to  enlarge  on  the  fact 
that  a drowning  man  is,  after  all,  a man 
who  could  learn  how  to  swim;  worse, 
it  is  criminally  irresponsible  behavior 
toward  him  and  a disastrous  mistaking 
of  priorities.  A man  must  be  saved 
when  he  is  no  longer  in  control  of  his 
own  destiny.  It  must  be  done,  as  every 
senior  lifeguard  knows,  in  spite  of  his 
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efforts,  often  by  countering  his  actions 
which  would  drag  the  rescuer  down  as 
well.  Such  indeed  is  the  testimony  of 
saved  men  down  through  the  centuries, 
who  have  wrestled  with,  and  been  over- 
come by,  God.  Salvation  is  sola  gratia , 
by  grace  alone,  to  the  people  Isra  el, 
wrestlers  with  God.  There  can  be  no 
talk  of  a human  contribution  to  the 
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process. 

Yet  the  question  will  not  disappear, 
nor  is  it  only  Pharisees  and  their  de- 
scendents  who  raise  it.  To  no  small  de- 
gree this  is  the  fault  of  the  behavior  of 
the  “saved.”  It  is  they  who  begin  to  act 
like  Pharisees  and  make  of  the  experi- 
ence of  conversion  itself  a new  law.  But 
more  deeply  the  problem  is  intrinsic  to 
the  relation  of  God  to  man  as  a whole. 
This  relation  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
consciousness  of  sola  gratia.  It  includes 
blessing  on  the  progress  of  this  world, 
promise  of  new  riches  of  human  life,  of 
justice,  freedom  and  peace.  What  is  the 
relation  between  these  human  goals  and 
the  saving  act  of  God  ? How  is  respond- 
ing to  Divine  revelation  related  to  grow- 
ing in  humanity  as  we  understand  it 
from  many  sources? 
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I 

Let  me  set  the  problem  with  two  quo- 
tations, somewhat  long,  but  both  of 
them  confessions  out  of  experiences 
which  may  call  forth  the  depths  of  our 
own: 

“Unlike  the  other  oriental  religions,” 
wrote  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  from  his 
prison  cell,  “the  faith  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  not  a religion  of  salvation. 
Christianity,  it  is  true,  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a religion  of  salvation.  But 
isn’t  this  a cardinal  error,  which  di- 
vorces Christ  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  interprets  him  in  the  light  of  the 
myths  of  salvation?  . . . The  Old  Testa- 
ment speaks  of  historical,  i.e.  redemp- 
tion on  this  side  of  death,  whereas  the 
myths  of  salvation  are  concerned  to  offer 
men  deliverance  from  death.  ...  It  is 
said  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  Chris- 
tianity is  its  proclamation  of  the  resur- 
rection hope,  and  that  this  means  the 
establishment  of  a genuine  religion  of 
salvation,  in  the  sense  of  release  from 
this  world.  The  emphasis  falls  on  the 
far  side  of  the  boundary  drawn  by 
death.  But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  just 
the  mistake  and  the  danger.  . . . The 
Christian,  unlike  the  devotees  of  the  sal- 
vation myths,  does  not  need  a refuge  in 
the  eternal  from  the  earthly  tasks  and 
difficulties.  But  like  Christ  himself,  he 
must  drink  the  earthly  cup  to  the  lees, 
and  only  in  so  doing  is  the  crucified  and 
risen  Lord  with  him,  and  he  crucified 
and  risen  with  Christ.  This  world  must 
not  be  prematurely  written  off.  In  this 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are  at 
one.  Myths  of  salvation  arise  from  hu- 
man experiences  of  the  boundary  situa- 
tion. Christ  takes  hold  of  a man  in  the 


center  of  his  life.”  ( Letters  and  Papers 
from  Prison,  pp.  153-154.) 

Thus  my  first  witness.  Let  me  leave 
him  in  abeyance  for  the  moment,  with 
all  the  controversy  his  definition  of  the 
very  idea  of  salvation  and  his  opposition 
of  this  world  to  the  next  arouses,  in  or- 
der to  turn  to  another  spokesman.  He  is 
Spren  Kierkegaard. 

“Suppose,”  he  writes,  “a  king  who 
loved  a humble  maiden.  ...  It  was  easy 
to  realize  his  purpose.  Every  statesman 
feared  his  wrath  and  dared  not  breathe 
a word  of  displeasure;  every  foreign 
state  trembled  before  his  power,  and 
dared  not  omit  sending  ambassadors 
with  congratulations  for  his  nuptials; 
no  courtier  grovelling  in  the  dust  dared 
wound  him,  lest  his  own  head  be 
crushed.  Then  let  the  harp  be  tuned,  let 
the  songs  of  poets  begin  to  sound,  and 
let  all  be  festive  while  love  celebrates 
its  triumph.  For  love  is  exultant  when 
it  unites  equals,  but  it  is  triumphant 
when  it  makes  that  which  was  unequal 
equal  in  love.  Then  there  awoke  in  the 
heart  of  the  king  an  anxious  thought: 
who  but  a king  who  thinks  kingly 
thoughts  would  have  dreamed  of  it!  He 
spoke  to  no  one  about  his  anxiety;  for 
if  he  had,  each  courtier  would  doubtless 
have  said:  ‘Your  majesty  is  about  to  con- 
fer a favor  upon  the  maiden  for  which 
she  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  her 
whole  life  long.’  This  speech  would 
have  moved  the  king  to  wrath,  so  that 
he  would  have  commanded  the  execu- 
tion of  the  courtier  for  high  treason 
against  the  beloved,  and  thus  he  would 
in  still  another  way  have  found  his  grief 
increased.  So  he  wrestled  with  his  trou- 
bled thoughts  alone.  Would  she  be 
happy  in  the  life  at  his  side?  Would  she 
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be  able  to  summon  confidence  enough 
never  to  remember  what  the  king 
wished  only  to  forget,  that  he  was  king 
and  she  had  been  a humble  maiden? 
For  if  this  memory  were  to  waken  in 
her  soul,  and  like  a favored  lover  some- 
times steal  her  thoughts  away  from  the 
king,  luring  her  reflections  into  the  se- 
clusion of  a secret  grief;  or  if  this  mem- 
ory sometimes  passed  through  her  soul 
like  the  shadow  of  death  over  the  grave : 
where  then  would  be  the  glory  of  their 
love.  Then  she  would  have  been  happier 
had  she  remained  in  her  obscurity,  loved 
by  an  equal,  content  in  her  humble  cot- 
tage, but  confident  in  her  love  and 
cheerful  early  and  late.  What  a rich 
abundance  of  grief  is  here  laid  bare,  like 
ripened  grain  bent  under  the  weight  of 
its  fruitfulness,  merely  waiting  for  the 
time  of  the  harvest,  when  the  thought 
of  the  king  will  thresh  out  all  its  seed  of 
sorrow!  For  even  if  the  maiden  would 
be  content  to  become  as  nothing,  this 
would  not  satisfy  the  king,  precisely  be- 
cause he  loved  her,  and  because  it  was 
harder  for  him  to  be  her  benefactor  than 
to  lose  her.” 

“This,”  he  sums  it  all  up  a few  pages 
later,  “is  God  as  he  stands  upon  the 
earth,  like  unto  the  humblest  by  the 
power  of  his  omnipotent  love.  He 
knows  that  the  learner  is  in  error — 
what  if  he  should  misunderstand,  and 
droop,  and  lose  his  confidence!  To  sus- 
tain the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  the 
fiat  of  his  omnipotent  word,  so  that  if 
this  word  were  withdrawn  for  the  frac- 
tion of  a second  the  universe  would  be 
plunged  into  chaos — how  light  a task 
compared  with  bearing  the  burden  that 
mankind  may  take  offense  when  one 
has  been  constrained  by  love  to  become 


its  saviour!”  ( Philosophical  Fragments, 
pp.  20,  21,  25.) 

Let  us  participate  for  a few  minutes, 
presumptuously  to  be  sure,  in  the  agony 
of  Kierkegaard’s  king.  Why  should 
man  be  raised?  Why  should  he  be  torn 
from  his  natural  context  and  subjected 
to  this  intolerable  strain?  Would  it  not 
be  far  more  merciful  to  effect  a closure 
of  human  desires  and  hopes  at  a lower 
level  so  man  could  live  in  contentment 
and  security  ? Could  not  the  rest  of  real- 
ity be  filled  in  with  religion,  as  did  Do- 
stoevsky’s Grand  Inquisitor,  instead  of 
pulling  men  up  into  it  with  covenant, 
calling  and  Gospel?  Why  make  the  un- 
equal equal  in  love?  Why  raise  one  part 
of  creation  above  creation  and  implant 
in  it  an  image  which  responds  to  the 
king  and  yet  suffers  the  agony  of  know- 
ing all  the  time  that  it  is  only  subject? 

This,  I submit,  is  the  basic  problem 
of  being  human,  which  is  dramatized  in 
the  Genesis  story  of  the  creation  and 
fall  of  man.  “God  created  man  in  his 
own  image,”  reads  the  story.  “In  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and 
female  created  he  them.  And  God 
blessed  them,  and  God  said  to  them, 
‘Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the 
earth  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the 
birds  of  the  air  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moves  upon  the  earth.  Be- 
hold I have  given  you  every  plant  yield- 
ing seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  and  every  tree  with  seed  in 
its  fruit;  you  shall  have  them  for  your 
food’”  (Gen.  1:27-29).  In  this,  and  in 
the  more  primitive  story  in  Genesis  2, 
of  the  garden,  of  the  naming  of  the  ani- 
mals, of  the  creation  of  woman  and  of 
the  forbidden  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
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good  and  evil,  two  facts  at  once  emerge. 
First,  man  is  called  to  be  himself  a cre- 
ator, a producer,  a gardener  and  man- 
ager of  all  the  goods  of  creation.  They 
have  their  names  from  him;  his  science 
gives  them  meaning  and  his  technology 
gives  them  purpose.  No  limits  are  set 
on  the  knowledge  which  this  exercise  of 
responsible  humanity  calls  forth.  Sec- 
ond, the  limit  on  man,  that  which  de- 
fines him  as  human  and  not  divine,  as 
image  of  God  and  not  as  God,  lies  in 
the  middle  of  his  life  and  not  on  its 
borders,  at  the  very  center  of  his  powers 
and  possibilities,  and  not  where  his 
strength  and  imagination  give  out. 
From  the  beginning  he  is  with  another, 
unmistakably  different  human  being. 
His  very  humanity,  the  image  of  God 
which  he  carries,  is  defined  in  his  rela- 
tion with  her,  as  an  earthly  reflection  of 
his  relation  with  God.  The  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  the  myth- 
ological symbol  of  that  limit.  The  rela- 
tion is  good,  for  it  is  part  of  God’s  cre- 
ation. It  is  grace  and  possibility;  it  de- 
fines the  form  and  direction  of  man’s 
freedom.  It  is  a boundless  field  to  ex- 
plore; and  as  such,  it  is  life  and  hope. 
But  man  is  not  content  to  be  in  the  rela- 
tion; he  seeks  to  be  master  over  it.  He 
transcends  and  dominates  physical  na- 
ture, why  should  he  not  do  the  same  to 
his  own  nature?  The  Marxist  philos- 
opher Ernst  Bloch  suggests  that  the 
whole  Biblical  story  is  a magnificent 
chronicle  of  man’s  rebellion  against  the 
limits  placed  on  his  humanity,  and  his 
reaching  out  toward  endless  possibilities 
of  infinite  self-realization.  He  suggests 
that  the  real  hero  of  this  story  is  the 
serpent  in  Paradise,  the  principle  of  ma- 
terial earthly  wisdom  with  his  promise, 


“Your  eyes  will  be  opened  and  you  will 
be  like  God.” 

And  so  the  issue  of  Biblical  drama 
was  joined.  Man  of  course  did  not  dis- 
cover new  horizons  in  eating  of  the 
mythological  tree.  Rather  he  perceived 
the  discontinuity  between  his  own 
drives  for  selfhood  and  the  reality 
within  which  he  was  placed.  He  dis- 
covered lust,  and  was  ashamed.  He 
found  that  labor  was  a curse.  In  Bon- 
hoeffer’s  words,  the  limit  which  had 
been  grace,  in  which  man  could  live  be- 
fore God,  becomes  now  the  judgment, 
in  which  man  must  die  before  God. 
Man  discovered — to  use  Karl  Barth’s 
word  for  evil — the  possibilities  which 
God  rejected  when  he  made  this  world. 
And  so  every  creative  project  of  his 
imagination  became  burdened  both 
with  striving  to  set  up  a self-organized 
religio-politico-economic  system,  and 
with  fear  of  the  loss  of  self-identity 
which  comes  with  living  before  God  as 
secular  and  merely  human:  “Come,  let 
us  build  ourselves  a city,  and  a tower 
with  its  top  in  the  heavens,  and  let  us 
make  a name  for  ourselves,  lest  we  be 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth”  (Gen.  11:4). 

II 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  what  Von 
Rad  calls  universal  history  in  the  Bible. 
From  here  it  moves  to  the  particular 
Heilsgeschichte  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  the  Church.  What  role  then  does 
salvation  play  in  this  Heilsgeschichte ? 

First,  it  is  placed  within  a context  that 
is  broader  than  itself  and  in  which  it 
takes  on  new  meaning.  Despite  the 
usual  translation,  the  German  word 
Heil  means  much  more  than  the  Eng- 
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lish  word  salvation  and  more  than  the 
Hebrew  word  yes  ha  or  yeshua.  Its  best 
Hebrew  equivalent  would  be  shalom , 
and  the  basis  of  the  promise  of  shalom 
to  the  Hebrew  people  was  God’s  calling 
and  covenant.  The  paradox  of  this  call- 
ing however  was  that  it  seemed  to  move 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  from 
salvation.  It  was  a calling  out  of  old 
and  meaningful  securities:  “Go  from 
your  country  and  your  kindred  and 
from  your  father’s  house  to  the  land  that 
I will  show  you”  (Gen.  12:1)  was  the 
command  to  Abram.  Even  the  exodus 
from  Egypt,  understandable  enough  as 
a rebellion  against  specific  oppression, 
began  to  look  like  foolishness  during 
the  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  as  the 
fleshpots  became  a more  vivid  memory 
than  the  whips.  The  calling  of  Israel 
was  not  to  be  saved,  but  to  the  discipline 
of  a relation  which  involved  giving  up 
voluntarily  those  very  expressions  of 
selfhood  which  the  people  of  Babel,  like 
peoples  today,  had  tried  to  build  and 
maintain  lest  they  be  lost.  The  promise 
of  this  calling — the  promise  of  the  cove- 
nant— is  seldom  expressed  with  the 
word  salvation.  Rather  more  positive 
terms — blessing,  peace,  the  promised 
land,  justification  and  establishment — 
are  the  bearers  of  its  hope. 

Second,  it  is  in  this  context  that  the 
concept  salvation  plays  its  subordinate 
role.  It  means,  first  and  basically,  and 
indeed  exclusively  throughout  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  books  of  history,  rescue 
or  help  in  the  face  of  enemies  and  op- 
pression. This  use  is  entirely  objective 
and  external.  Once  only,  in  connection 
with  an  altar  apparently  built  by  some 
Israelites  to  a strange  god,  do  we  have 
them  praying  to  the  Lord,  “If  it  be  in 


rebellion,  save  us  not  this  time”  (Josh. 
22:22).  But  it  was  all  a mistake,  as  the 
story  goes  on  to  tell,  so  that  all  the  pas- 
sage illustrates  is  the  strand  of  harsh 
legalism  which  runs  through  these 
books  along  with  God’s  faithfulness. 

Quite  different  is  the  story  in  the 
Psalms.  If  the  history  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  reflect  a fighting  people,  the 
Psalms  which  speak  of  salvation  are  the 
fruit  of  suffering — suffering  the  mean- 
ing of  which  Israel  was  struggling  to 
perceive.  No  single  picture  of  what  is 
wrong,  and  therefore  no  clear  picture  of 
salvation,  emerges  from  the  Psalter,  but 
rather  a full-orbed  expression  of  the  hu- 
man problem  in  all  its  contradictions. 
There  are  eloquent  confessions  of  sin 
(51,  130  et  al.)  and  prophetic  recogni- 
tions that  Israel’s  suffering  is  the  result 
of  her  disobedience  (78,  106  et  al.).  But 
at  the  same  time  there  are  vigorous 
protestations  of  innocence  (18  and  31), 
ingenious  self-excusing  (69),  and  confi- 
dence that  the  Lord  will  save  the  suffer- 
ing innocent  and  grant  them  prosperity. 
Complaint  against  the  oppression  of 
enemies  and  the  wish  for  salvation  by 
their  destruction  are  still  the  dominant 
theme  but  mixed  ever  again  with  sober 
second  thoughts  about  the  unrighteous 
state  of  the  Psalmist  himself.  And  per- 
haps most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  way 
in  which  concern  for  the  salvation  of 
Israel  mingles  with  a profound  solidar- 
ity with  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  the 
whole  earth  (67).  In  her  weakness  Is- 
rael cries  out  to  God  in  all  these  Psalms 
for  salvation.  The  weakness  is  objective. 
It  is  the  result  of  defeat  in  war  and  op- 
pression by  rich  and  powerful  foes, 
though  the  images  suggest  that  individ- 
ual disease  and  despair  play  a strong 
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role  as  well.  But  in  the  wholeness  of  the 
Hebrew  view  of  life,  the  Psalmists  knew 
themselves  to  be  unrighteous  as  well: 
unrighteous  in  the  objective  sense  that 
they  were  not  vindicated  before  men, 
but  also  in  the  subjective  sense  that  they 
had  broken  the  covenant  relation  with 
Yahweh  and  did  not  see  clearly  the  form 
which  a new  relation  and  a new  prom- 
ise might  take. 

It  is  the  final  paradox  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  this  new  promise  took 
the  form  of  the  suffering  servant  who 
will  be  the  instrument  of  justice  and 
liberation,  “that  my  salvation  may  reach 
to  the  end  of  the  earth.”  Israel’s  self- 
image  as  a nation  remains  shattered. 
But  in  her  very  weakness,  in  her  sol- 
idarity with  the  poor  and  meek  of  the 
earth  forced  on  her  by  her  sufferings 
and  expressed  in  her  ambiguous  Psalms, 
lies  the  meaning  and  calling  of  her  hu- 
manity and  the  hope  of  her  future. 
“Therefore  I will  divide  to  him  the 
great  as  a portion  and  he  shall  have  the 
strong  as  a spoil,  because  he  poured  out 
his  soul  to  death,  and  was  numbered 
with  the  transgressors;  yet  he  bore  the 
sin  of  many  and  made  intercession  for 
the  transgressors”  (Is.  53:12).  In  this 
ministry,  which  is  linked  to  the  whole 
scope  of  earthly  promises  and  blessings 
as  Isaiah  54  and  55  make  clear,  Israel 
will  find  her  salvation. 

Is  the  New  Testament  a total  con- 
trast to  this?  I for  one  do  not  think  so. 
The  Messiah  role  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a 
fulfillment  and  yet  a denial  of  the  Jew- 
ish hope  for  a political-religious  salva- 
tion, dominates  the  gospels  and  the 
early  Church,  of  course.  But  if  we  can 
accept  Oscar  Cullmann’s  analysis,  Jesus 
was  himself  reticent  about  claiming  the 


messiahship  precisely  because  of  this 
misunderstanding,  and  concentrated,  in 
his  relations  to  his  disciples  and  in  his 
actions  and  teachings,  on  clarifying  the 
new  relation,  the  new  humanity,  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  references  in  the  synoptic 
gospels  to  a transcendent  saving  or  sal- 
vation occur.  “This  day  is  salvation 
come  into  this  house,”  he  says  of  Zac- 
chaeus,  after  the  latter  had  offered  to 
restore  fourfold  all  that  he  had  extorted 
from  others  (Luke  19:9).  “It  is  easier 
for  a camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God”  (Mark  10:25),  he 
commented  on  another  encounter,  to 
which  the  disciples  logically  replied, 
“Then  who  can  be  saved?”  “Whoever 
loses  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  Gos- 
pel’s, will  find  it.”  “He  who  endures  to 
the  end  (of  trouble  and  persecution) 
will  be  saved”  (Matt.  10:22).  “The  last 
shall  be  first  and  the  first  last”  (Luke 
13 130)  in  answer  to  the  question  wheth- 
er those  to  be  saved  would  be  few — 
these  are  only  references  in  which  the 
verb  sozo  appears,  but  they  indicate  the 
trend  to  which  I refer.  What  is  happen- 
ing here  and  in  countless  other  Gospel 
passages  is  a redefinition  of  what  it 
means  to  be  human  or  better,  co-human, 
in  the  light  of  the  reality  of  Christ  him- 
self as  he  projects  the  coming  reality  of 
his  kingdom  into  the  present.  To  many 
it  seemed  like  anything  but  salvation 
and  they  rejected  it,  although  they  were 
looking  for  a savior.  For  one  interlocu- 
tor at  least  the  very  question:  “What 
must  I do  to  gain  eternal  life?”  was  the 
decisive  barrier  to  his  becoming  human 
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with  Christ  in  this  world,  because  it 
was  an  escape  from  the  relations  in 
which  his  humanity  was  given  him. 

These  illustrations  from  the  Gospels 
must  suffice  at  this  point.  I believe  that 
an  analysis  of  the  Pauline  use  of  salva- 
tion would  show  the  same  result,  and 
that  even  the  apostolic  preaching  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  is  intelligible  basically  in 
terms  of  salvation  from  Israel  politically 
misconceived,  to  Israel  which  has  found 
the  fulfillment  of  its  calling  to  be  the 
suffering,  justifying  and  redeeming 
servant,  of  the  nations  and  of  all  human- 
ity. 


Ill 

But  let  me  conclude  by  coming  back 
to  the  systematic  question  with  which 
we  began.  What  is  the  relation  between 
responding  to  God  in  his  revelation,  and 
realizing  our  humanity  as  we  under- 
stand it  from  many  sources  ? Are  we  not 
now  at  the  position  where  we  can  af- 
firm at  least  the  intention  of  Bonhoef- 
fer’s  objection  to  a religion  of  salvation 
precisely  in  the  name  of  the  role  which 
we  understand  salvation  to  play  in  the 
life  of  the  Christian?  Ultimate  reality, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  is  precisely  the 
reality  of  this  world  understood  in  the 
light  of  what  God  is  doing  to  it  in 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  strength  made  per- 
fect in  weakness,  the  unequal  made 
equal  in  love,  the  endlessly  resourceful 
strategy  by  which  the  world  is  being 
transformed,  “grasped  by  its  future  and 
determined  by  it,”  to  use  Barth’s  phrase. 
The  simple  task  of  the  Christian  is  to 
understand  himself  no  longer  from  him- 
self, but  as  in  that  reality.  “What  is  of 
ultimate  importance  is  now  no  longer 
that  I should  become  good,”  writes  Bon- 


hoeffer,  and  he  might  have  added  that 
I should  be  saved,  “or  that  the  condition 
of  the  world  should  be  made  better  by 
my  action,  but  that  the  reality  of  God 
should  show  itself  everywhere  to  be  the 
ultimate  reality”  ( Ethics , p.  55). 

But  how,  then,  does  this  ultimate  real- 
ity work  to  include  me,  despite  myself, 
and  how  does  it  relate  to  my  responsi- 
bility and  my  striving?  Here  let  me  sug- 
gest, with  Bonhoeffer  and  the  Reform- 
ers, that  the  value,  the  goodness,  the 
witnessing  character  of  our  human  ac- 
tions is  constituted  by  the  fact  that  they 
know  themselves  to  be  penultimate  in 
both  a temporal  and  qualitative  sense. 
The  final  distribution  of  human  plans 
and  actions,  including  religious  actions, 
including  experiences  of  salvation,  is 
their  testing  by  God’s  grace  alone,  and 
our  justification  is  not  by  them  but  by 
openness  to  his  action  through  and  in 
spite  of  them.  “The  penultimate  is  not 
a state  or  condition  in  itself,”  writes 
Bonhoeffer,  “but  it  is  a judgment  which 
the  ultimate  passes  upon  that  which  has 
preceded  it”  ( Ethics , p.  92).  It  is  our  job 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  into  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
structures  of  our  world  by  the  way  we 
work  for  justice — our  ideas  of  justice — 
and  express  our  love — our  selective,  sen- 
timental, prejudiced  love — among  our 
neighbors.  There  is  no  evangelism 
which  does  not  work  through  these  pe- 
nultimate efforts  to  make  human  life 
more  human.  We  must  indeed  be  com- 
mitted to  our  insights  and  hope  vigor- 
ously, even  desperately,  for  our  plans 
and  projects.  If  they  are  worth  thinking 
and  doing  at  all,  they  are  not  only  acts 
of  obedience  to  Christ,  but  signs  of  his 
promise  to  mankind.  They  are  more 
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than  just  questions,  they  are  convictions 
and  actions.  But  when  this  has  been  said 
and  done,  the  reality  which  will  convey 
itself  to  our  neighbor  will  not  be  our 
plans  and  ideologies  as  such,  but  the 
character  of  that  to  which  we  refer  our- 
selves for  correction  and  guidance.  It  is 
our  response  to  failure,  our  readiness 
to  repent  and  to  forgive,  our  own  expe- 
rience of  being  judged  and  redeemed 
by  God  at  those  points  where  we  most 
firmly  believe  we  do  his  will,  that  may 
become  the  instruments  of  his  saving 
work  for  others  among  us. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  I am 


talking  about  the  Christian’s  participa- 
tion in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  this  world,  the  new 
covenant  expressed  in  the  sacrament  of 
holy  communion,  but  not  only  there.  I 
see  it  as  a sign  of  hope  that,  once  more 
in  Bonhoeffer’s  words,  “When  God 
calls  a man,  he  calls  him  to  come  and 
die.”  For  in  this  discontinuity,  this  over- 
ruling and  domestication  of  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  at  work  in  us,  lies 
the  magnificent  promise  of  the  continu- 
ity of  everything  that  is  good  and  hu- 
man in  this  world’s  life,  with  the  saving 
work  of  God. 


The  Irony  and  Grammar 
of  the  Gospel 

by  Morris  J.  Niedenthal 

A layman  asked  me  recently,  “Why 
do  I hear  so  much  bad  news  from 
preachers?”  “I  thought,”  he  said,  “they 
were  to  preach  good  news.”  Since  I did 
not  know  the  layman  personally,  I sus- 
pected immediately  that  he  wanted  a 
neat  and  simple  gospel  which  did  not 
disturb  him  or  anyone  else  for  that 
matter,  a gospel  that  did  not  impinge 
directly  on  the  tensions  and  crises  of  our 
common  and  public  life,  a gospel  that 
nurtured  a serene  inner  piety  at  the 
expense  of  facing  the  grim  and  ugly  re- 
alities of  war,  injustice,  oppression,  al- 
ienation and  poverty. 

This  was  my  suspicion.  But  I was 
mistaken.  The  layman  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  trying  to  renew  the  church 
and  trying  to  define  her  mission  in  light 
of  the  agenda  of  human  needs  which  are 
apparent  in  our  world.  He  had  partici- 
pated in  a lay  school  of  theology  which 
had  probed  the  nature  of  the  church  and 
her  missionary  task.  He  was  serving  on 
a committee  which  discussed  and  de- 
vised strategies  and  structures  for  the 
execution  of  the  church’s  mission 
through  local  congregations. 

I was  forced,  therefore,  to  reconsider 
the  layman’s  question,  “Why  do  I hear 
so  much  bad  news  from  preachers?” 
And  his  question  enabled  me  to  admit 
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that  I had  heard  lots  of  bad  news  too 
and  that  I had  probably  been  guilty  of 
spreading  some  of  it  myself. 

I do  not  know  how  it  is  with  you,  but 
I am  tired  of  hearing  that  I have  to  be 
more  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, that  I have  to  do  my  duties  as 
a parent,  a citizen,  a teacher,  a church- 
man, etc.,  etc.  I am  tired  of  hearing  that 
I have  to  be  more  totally  committed  to 
Christ  and  to  other  people,  whatever  that 
means.  I am  tired  of  feeling  a sense  of 
failure  because  I do  not  have  an  Atlas- 
complex,  one  that  enables  me  to  shoul- 
der the  burdens  of  the  world.  I am  tired 
of  hearing  all  of  these  admonitions,  and 
I am  also  tired  of  speaking  them,  not 
only  because  they  are  disturbing  news, 
but  also  because  they  are  bad  news. 

How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  to  speak 
good  news  which,  simultaneously,  dis- 
turbs? How  is  it  possible  to  preach, 
what  H.  H.  Farmer  called,  God’s  suc- 
cour and  his  claim  simultaneously?1  In 
an  effort  to  probe  these  questions  and  to 
offer  some  constructive  possibilities,  I 
want  to  discuss  The  Irony  and  Gram- 
mar of  the  Gospel.  What  I propose  to 
do  is  to  contrast  the  ironic  mode  of  crit- 
icism with  what  I call  the  heroic  mode 

1 H.  H.  Farmer,  The  Servant  of  the  Word, 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  1941,  p.  67. 
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and  contrast  the  grammar  of  the  law 
with  the  grammar  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
expression  of  God’s  claim. 

I 

In  his  helpful  study  on  Irony  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Edwin  M.  Good  rightly 
points  out  that  irony  originates  in  the 
perception  of  an  incongruity  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.2  It  in- 
volves a conflict  between  pretense  and 
reality. 

In  classical  Greek  comedy,  this  con- 
flict was  presented  by  two  characters, 
one  called  the  aladzon,  the  other  the 
eiron.  The  aladzon  was  usually  a pomp- 
ous fool,  a pretender,  who  usually  ap- 
peared to  be  greater,  more  heroic,  than 
he  actually  was.  A modern  example  of 
an  aladzon  is  Donald  Duck.  Recall 
how  Donald  Duck  is  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  himself,  is  usually  humili- 
ated and  defeated,  and  yet  is  always 
ready  to  puff  himself  up  again  and  re- 
new his  adventuresome  living.  This  is 
a picture  of  an  aladzon.  The  eiron,  who 
is  the  aladzon  s antagonist,  is  the  sly, 
shrewd  dissimulator  who  poses  as  less 
than  he  is.  Recall  some  of  Charlie  Chap- 
lin’s troubles  and  escapades  and  you  will 
have  an  image  of  the  ironical  man.  The 
conflict  between  these  two  characters 
ends  with  the  humiliation  and  defeat  of 
the  aladzon  and  the  triumph  of  the 
eiron. 

This  type  of  irony  which  exposes  pre- 
tense and  foolishness  is  called  comic 
irony.  There  is  also,  of  course,  tragic 
irony,  but  I want  to  stay  with  the  con- 
cept of  comic  irony.  I choose  to  do  this 
because,  it  seems  to  me,  God’s  man  in 

2 Edwin  M.  Good,  Irony  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, The  Westminster  Press,  1965,  p.  14. 


the  Bible  is  often  an  ironical  man — i.e. 
one  who  appears  to  be  less  than  he  is. 
And  God’s  people  are  often  presented 
as  aladzons — i.e.  pompous  fools  and  pre- 
tenders. Moreover,  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict  between  the  two  often  consists 
of  the  humiliation  of  the  aladzon  and 
the  triumph  of  the  eiron. 

Amos,  for  example,  appeared  in  Israel 
as  an  ironical  man.  He  was  only  a 
shepherd  and  denied  outrightly  any 
claim  of  being  a prophet  or  a prophet’s 
son.  Yet  he  spoke  the  word  of  Yahweh. 
He  appeared  as  less  than  he  was  and  yet 
he  spoke  the  words  of  judgment  on  Is- 
rael’s proud  pretensions. 

Jesus  is  often  presented  as  an  ironical 
man.  He  appears  to  be  less  than  he  is. 
He  is  a carpenter  from  Nazareth,  a 
wandering  lay  preacher,  unordained, 
and  yet  he  confounds  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  and  exposes  their  pretense  and 
hypocrisy. 

The  Gospel  of  John  contains  motifs 
which  are  highly  ironical.  Observe,  for 
example,  the  interesting  interplay  on  the 
theme  of  the  weak  and  the  strong.  Who 
gives  the  most  direct  witness  to  Christ? 
An  outsider,  a Samaritan  woman.  Who 
claims  the  body  of  Jesus  after  the  cruci- 
fixion? The  strong  disciples?  No,  two 
weak  ones — Nicodemus,  who  comes  off 
quite  badly  earlier  in  the  Gospel,  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Who  is  the  indis- 
putable victor  in  the  Gospel?  The  man 
crucified.  All  examples  of  an  ironical 
treatment  of  a major  motif  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John. 

We  have  noted  a few  examples  of 
comic  irony  in  the  Bible.  (Parentheti- 
cally, my  impression  is  that  Bill  Cosby 
understands  the  ironic  mode  of  the  bib- 
lical materials  better  than  many  of  us 
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who  read  them  regularly  in  the  worship 
of  the  church.) 

The  chief  elements  of  irony  can  be 
summarized  in  four  points:3 

1.  The  perception  of  an  incongruity 
between  what  is  and  what  ought 
to  be. 

2.  This  perception  is  based  on  a vi- 
sion or  a revelation  of  truth. 

3.  Ironic  criticism  hurts  and  pains 
unlike  the  laughter  which  satisfies 
and  pleases. 

4.  Ironic  criticism  aims  to  amend  the 
incongruity,  not  to  destroy  or  an- 
nihilate it  as  in  sarcasm. 

Professor  Good  concludes  by  noting 
two  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
irony.  “Irony,”  he  says,  “is  distinguished 
from  other  perceptions  of  incongruity 
by  two  characteristics.  One  is  the  means 
of  statement,  which  we  may  describe  as 
understatement  or  a method  of  sugges- 
tion rather  than  plain  statement.  The 
other  is  a stance  in  truth  from  which 
the  perception  comes.”4  I want  now  to 
examine  these  characteristics  and  show 
how  they  differ  from  a heroic  percep- 
tion and  statement. 

II 

Whereas  the  ironic  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  understatement,  the  heroic 
tends  towards  overstatement.  What  do 
I mean  by  heroic  overstatement  ? I mean 
precisely  what  I hear  in  a lot  of  preach- 
ing today — namely  the  exaltation  of 
the  hero  figure.  For  example,  people  are 
implored  to  be  courageous,  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted,  to  get  involved,  to  do 
their  duties,  to  put  their  life  on  the  line, 

3 Cf.  Ibid.,  pp.  25-33. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  30-31. 


to  become  heroes  of  the  faith.  Note  fur-  ' 
thermore,  that  the  hero  is  made  of  his 
own  self-determination  and  his  own 
self-willing. 

Now,  the  biblical  writers  are  certainly  , 
intent  upon  creating  a faithful  and 
courageous  people,  but  their  strategy  of- 
ten consists  of  using  irony — i.e.  they  J 
often  shame  people  for  their  lack  of 
faith,  their  lack  of  courage  instead  of 
describing  hero  figures  for  them  to  em- 
ulate. Consider,  for  example,  our  father 
in  the  faith,  Abraham.  (At  least  he  is 
called  our  father  in  the  Benedictus  and 
in  Paul’s  writings.)  Abraham  was  not 
exactly  a paradigm  of  courage  and  de- 
termination. What  happened  to  Abram 
after  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Canaan?  Well,  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  happened. 

Now  there  was  a famine  in  the  land. 
So  Abram  went  down  to  Egypt  to 
sojourn  there,  for  the  famine  was  se- 
vere in  the  land.  When  he  was  about 
to  enter  Egypt,  he  said  to  Sarai  his 
wife,  “I  know  that  you  are  a woman 
beautiful  to  behold;  and  when  the 
Egyptians  see  you,  they  will  say,  ‘This 
is  his  wife;  then  they  will  kill  me,  but 
they  will  let  you  live.  Say  you  are  my 
sister,  that  it  may  go  well  with  me 
because  of  you,  and  that  my  life  may 
be  spared  on  your  account.”  When 
Abram  entered  Egypt  the  Egyptians 
saw  that  the  woman  was  very  beauti- 
ful. And  when  the  princes  of  Pharaoh 
saw  her,  they  praised  her  to  Pharaoh. 
And  the  woman  was  taken  into  Phar- 
aoh’s house.  And  for  her  sake  he  dealt 
well  with  Abram;  and  he  had  sheep, 
oxen,  he-asses,  menservants,  maid- 
servants, she-asses  and  camels  (Gen. 
12:10-16). 
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Abram,  our  father — a hero,  a brave 
man,  a man  of  valor?  Hardly.  He  was 
scared  that  he  might  be  rubbed  out,  and 
so  he  instructed  Sarai  to  lie  to  the  Egyp- 
tians in  order  that  he  might  save  his 
own  skin.  There  is  our  father — scared 
and  dishonest — and  every  year  as  we 
read  through  the  lectionary  of  the 
church  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  and 
other  Christian  people  that  we  are,  as 
St.  Paul  said,  Abraham’s  off-spring.  As 
if  that  reminder  weren’t  enough,  note 
furthermore  that  the  first  lecture  on 
ethics  in  the  Bible  is  not  given  by  our 
father  in  the  faith,  but  by  that  old  pagan 
Pharaoh  who  said  to  Abram,  “What  is 
this  you  have  done  to  me?  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  that  she  was  your  wife  ? 
Why  did  you  say,  ‘she  is  my  sister,’  so 
that  I took  her  for  my  wife?  Now  then, 
here  is  your  wife,  take  her  and  be  gone” 
(Gen.  12:18-19).  Abraham  is  no  hero 
figure.  The  biblical  writers  often  use 
irony  instead  of  heroic  overstatement. 

If  a hero  is  what  we  want,  then  we 
will  probably  prefer  Socrates  over  Jesus 
because  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  broken 
down  and  cried  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  as  he  struggled  with  his  im- 
pending death.  But  because  he  cried, 
you  see,  he  identified  himself  with  me 
and  I can  identify  myself  with  him. 

The  contrast  between  ironic  and  he- 
roic statements  is  also  evident  in  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The 
irony  of  this  parable  is  sharp  and  pain- 
ful. A man  asks  what  it  is  like  to  live 
under  God’s  reign,  to  live  in  such  a way 
that  God  has  his  way  among  men.  And 
Jesus  answers  by  telling  the  parable. 
The  model  which  he  holds  up  to  the 
people  of  God  is  a pagan,  a spiritual 
bastard,  at  least  one  who  was  known 


to  be  outside  the  company  of  God’s  peo- 
ple. And  in  substance  Jesus  says,  “Now 
look,  an  outsider  can  act  humanly  and 
decently.  Shouldn’t  it  be  even  more  pos- 
sible for  you,  my  chosen  people?”  The 
understatement  of  Jesus  in  this  parable 
is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  parable’s 
meaning. 

Moreover,  this  parable  is  a polemic 
against  spectacular  and  heroic  action, 
and  this  is  all  the  more  surprising  be- 
cause so  many  sermons  on  tbis  parable 
make  the  Samaritan  a hero  figure. 

Let  me  give  a crude  caricature  of 
many  sermons  on  this  text.  “As  Chris- 
tians we  should  love  our  neighbor.  Since 
all  people,  and  particularly  those  in 
need,  are  our  neighbors,  we  should  show 
no  favoritism,  but  love  all  men — our 
neighbor  in  South  Africa  and  Pakistan 
as  well  as  our  neighbor  down  the  street.” 
Now  it  would  be  quite  spectacular  and 
heroic  for  a person  to  love  all  men.  But 
let’s  look  at  the  text  again.  It  doesn’t  say 
that  the  Samaritan  loved  all  men.  All 
it  says  is  that  the  Samaritan  had  com- 
passion on  the  needy  man  he  bumped 
into,  one  he  could  do  something  for.  Far 
from  being  a superhuman  exhibit  of 
Christian  action,  the  Samaritan’s  action 
was  simple  and  ordinary.  I think  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  describes 
a simple,  unspectacular  human  act  and 
calls  it  Godly  action  and  service.  And 
that  is  precisely  why  the  priest  and 
Levite  come  off  so  badly,  not  because 
they  lacked  heroic  courage,  for  after  all 
they  might  have  said  we  are  just  ordi- 
nary blokes,  a bit  cowardly  at  heart. 
They  come  off  badly  because  they 
lacked  any  simple  human  concern  and 
compassion. 

What  is  true  of  this  parable  is  true 
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generally  of  the  Samaritan  tradition  in 
the  Gospels.  It  is  helpful  to  trace  the 
references  to  the  Samaritans  in  the  Gos- 
pels in  order  to  see  how  Samaritans  are 
held  up  as  models  for  the  people  of 
God.  And  I suspect  that  as  we  translate 
the  meaning  of  these  passages  today, 
we  should  see  ourselves  and  the  Church 
identified  in  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  the  Samaritans  identified  in  un- 
churched people  around  us. 

Ill 

We  have  seen  different  types  of  state- 
ments in  irony  and  heroism.  This  dif- 
ference reflects,  it  seems  to  me,  different 
stances  in  truth.  I must  confess  to  you 
that  I am  groping  at  this  point,  that  I 
have  not  arrived  at  any  thoroughly  de- 
veloped conclusions.  What  I am  about 
to  give  you  are  my  hunches. 

Ironic  perception  and  statement  ac- 
knowledges and  affirms  the  novelty  and 
surprise  of  God’s  grace.  It  calls  attention 
to  and  celebrates  that  amazing  grace  of 
God  which  exposes  religious  pretension 
and  utilizes  sinners  in  the  advancement 
and  fulfillment  of  His  purpose.  Ironic 
perception  and  statement  is  appropriate 
to  a stance  in  truth  which  affirms  that 
God  loves  and  justifies  sinners.  Further- 
more, ironic  criticism  cuts  at  the  point 
of  man’s  denial  of  himself  as  a human 
being  and  a child  of  God,  not  at  the 
point  of  man’s  failure  to  achieve  a he- 
roic stature.  Irony,  therefore,  affirms 
man  in  his  concrete  actuality  as  a mix- 
ture of  weakness  and  strength,  coward- 
ice and  courage,  sin  and  faith. 

Heroic  perception  and  statement  on 
the  other  hand  tends  to  become  legal- 
istic because  it  glorifies  man’s  courage, 
his  own  self-willing  determination  and 


his  own  achievement.  Heroic  criticism 
cuts  at  the  point  of  man’s  failure  to  be- 
come what  he  should  be  ideally,  not  his 
failure  to  become  what  he  is.  It  criticizes 
me  by  saying  that  I should  be  more 
courageous,  more  involved,  more  com- 
mitted. Heroism,  therefore,  affirms 
man’s  strength  only  and  cannot  accom- 
modate his  weakness. 

I have  tried  to  clarify  the  distinction 
between  the  ironic  and  the  heroic  modes 
of  perception  and  their  statements.  I 
have  suggested  that  the  ironic  is  open 
to  the  novelty  of  grace  and  its  operation; 
the  heroic  on  the  other  hand  often  be- 
comes legalistic.  Both  perceptions  are 
critical,  but  they  differ  in  the  manner 
and  the  point  of  criticism. 

IV 

Perhaps  the  means  and  manner  of 
statement  which  was  briefly  discussed 
in  relation  to  understatement  and  over- 
statement can  be  further  clarified  by 
examining  the  grammar  of  the  Gospel. 

The  theological  categories  of  Law  and 
Gospel  are  commonly  used  in  theologi- 
cal construction,  particularly  among  Lu- 
therans. The  Law  expresses  the  uncon- 
ditional will  of  God  which  convicts 
man  of  his  sin  and  opens  him  to  receive 
the  Gospel  of  God’s  mercy,  forgiveness 
and  freedom.  The  Law,  it  is  sometimes 
said,  drives  men  to  Christ.  The  Gospel 
then  is  God’s  gracious  gift  of  mercy  and 
compassion.  Whereas  the  language  of 
the  Law  speaks  of  demand,  necessity, 
proof  and  achievement,  the  language  of 
the  Gospel  speaks  of  gift,  freedom,  ac- 
ceptance, reconciliation  and  hope. 

I think  that  this  neat  distinction  be- 
tween demand  and  gift  needs  to  be  re- 
appraised. It  can  imply  that  only  the 
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Law  makes  a claim  or  a demand  and 
consequently  any  preacher  who  lays  a 
claim  on  his  people  feels  of  necessity 
that  he  must  preach  the  Law.  I want 
to  suggest  that  both  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  make  a claim  but  they  do  so  in 
different  ways.  This  difference  is  evi- 
dent in  the  grammar  of  the  Law  and 
the  grammar  of  the  Gospel.  As  a foot- 
note, I am  indebted  to  Robert  Jensen, 
who  teaches  at  Gettysburg  Seminary, 
for  suggesting  this  distinction  to  me. 

The  grammar  of  the  Law  is  most  ap- 
parent in  the  conditional  sentence.  If 
. . . (this)  . . . then  . . . (that).  . . . 

For  example,  if  you  repent,  then  you 
will  be  forgiven.  If  you  become  more 
deeply  involved,  then  you  will  be  more 
truly  Christian.  If  you  love  your  neigh- 
bor, then  you  will  be  a Christian.  If  you 
have  faith,  then  you  will  know  God’s 
presence.  If  you  honor  your  father  and 
mother,  then  you  will  have  long  life 
on  the  earth.  If  you’re  a good  little  boy, 
then  I’ll  take  you  to  the  movies.  If  . . . 
(this)  . . . then  . . . (that).  . . . 

Notice  these  effects  and  implications 
of  the  grammar  of  the  Law.  (i)  The 
future  is  made  to  depend  entirely  upon 
the  past.  The  future  in  the  will-clause, 
“then  you  will  be  forgiven,”  is  totally 
dependent  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
the  if-clause,  the  condition,  namely,  “If 
you  repent.”  Moreover,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  future  will-clause,  the  con- 
ditional clause  is  past  tense. 

The  damnable  thing  about  the  Law 
is  that  it  always  rivets  people  to  their 
past,  either  to  their  sins  or  to  their  ac- 
complishments and  merits.  And  since 
a person’s  past  is  always  a mixed  bag 
of  successes  and  failures,  his  future  is 
filled  with  anxiety  and  fear. 


When  a person’s  future  is  made  to 
depend  entirely  upon  his  past,  then  his 
future  is  death.  For  the  past  is  fixed, 
dead;  it  cannot  be  changed.  Therefore, 
no  new  beginning  is  ever  possible.  The 
end  of  the  Law  is  despair  and  death.  I 
think  the  Apostle  Paul  saw  this  clearly, 
particularly  in  his  treatment  of  the  Law 
in  the  book  of  Romans. 

(ii)  The  grammar  of  the  Law  is  safe 
and  simplistic.  If  the  future  promise 
does  not  materialize,  then,  of  course,  the 
condition  was  not  properly  met.  Let  me 
illustrate  the  point.  A student  comes 
into  my  office  and  confides  in  me  that 
he  is  greatly  disturbed  and  upset  be- 
cause he  no  longer  senses  God’s  pres- 
ence in  his  life.  He  prays  but  he  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  there  is  anyone  listen- 
ing to  his  prayers.  I respond  by  affirm- 
ing his  feelings  and  experience  and  by 
pointing  out  that  many  people  go 
through  very  similar  experiences,  even 
some  notable  saints.  Then  I suggest  to 
him  that  the  root  of  his  problem  is  his 
inability  to  believe  strongly  enough  that 
God  is  really  present  with  him.  The  stu- 
dent looks  at  me  incredulously.  For  he 
already  knows  that  if  he  believed 
strongly  enough,  then  he  would  sense 
God’s  presence.  But  that  is  no  help  to 
him;  it  merely  restates  his  problem.  For 
he  cannot  believe. 

(iii)  This  leads  to  a third  implication 
of  the  grammar  of  the  Law.  It  presup- 
poses strength,  but  does  nothing  to  cre- 
ate it.  “If  you  have  faith,”  presupposes 
faith  but  does  nothing  to  create  it.  “If 
you  become  involved,”  presupposes  the 
strength  to  become  involved  but  does 
nothing  to  create  it.  “If  you  love  your 
neighbor,”  presupposes  the  ability  and 
freedom  to  love  but  does  not  create  it. 
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So  much  then  for  the  grammar  of  the 
Law.  It  is  expressed  in  the  conditional 
sentence.  Parenthetically,  I think  it  is 
helpful  for  a preacher  to  check  the  num- 
ber of  conditional  sentences  he  uses  in 
a sermon.  It  is  one  way  of  determining 
how  much  Law  he  is  actually  preaching. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  an 
entire  sermon,  not  only  individual  sen- 
tences, has  a grammatical  effect  and  that 
effect  might  be — If  . . . this  . . . then 
. . . that.  . . . 

The  grammar  of  the  Gospel,  on  the 
other  hand,  stresses  the  declarative 

clause  and  sentence:  Because 

. . . , therefore It  is  important 

to  recognize  that  the  clause  which  is  in- 
troduced with  therefore  contains  an  im- 
perative. It  makes  a claim.  Let  me  illus- 
trate. 

The  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  be- 
gins, “I  appeal  to  you,  therefore,  breth- 
ren, by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  present 
your  bodies  as  a living  sacrifice,  holy 
and  acceptable  to  God,  which  is  your 
spiritual  worship.”  The  first  eleven 
chapters  of  Paul’s  letter  are  a because. 
Because  God  has  decisively  delivered 
men  from  the  curse  of  sin,  the  bondage 
of  the  Law  and  the  body  of  death  in 
Jesus  Christ,  therefore  present  your  bod- 
ies as  living  sacrifices.  The  Apostle 
makes  a claim,  present  your  bodies. 

A second  illustration  is  the  words 
Jesus  spoke  to  the  paralytic.  “Son,  your 
sins  are  forgiven.  Get  up  and  walk.” 
Because  your  sins  are  forgiven,  there- 
fore get  up  and  walk.  Notice  again  the 
claim,  the  imperative,  “get  up  and 
walk.” 

As  a third  illustration,  I want  to  use 
the  First  Commandment,  which  is  ob- 
viously a Law,  and  yet  important  for 


us  in  the  present  discussion  because  of 
its  grammatical  form.  “I  am  the  Lord 
your  God,  who  brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.  You  shall  have  no  other  gods 
before  me.”  Because  I am  the  Lord 
your  God,  who  brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bond-  G 

age,  therefore  you  shall  have  no  other  0i 

gods  before  me.  m 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  effects  lo 
and  implications  of  the  grammar  of  the 
Gospel.  0j 

1.  The  grammar  of  the  Gospel  opens  r; 
a new  and  different  future  by  declaring  ; j 
an  action  of  God  which  alters  the  mean- 
ing of  the  past.  Put  it  another  way:  the 
grammar  of  the  Gospel  opens  the  fu- 
ture to  a new  possibility  by  overcoming 

the  limitations  of  the  past.  The  paralytic 
was  faced  with  a new  possibility  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  the  limitations  of  his  ai 

past  were  overcome.  t£ 

2.  The  grammar  of  the  Gospel  does 
not  presuppose  strength  but  seeks  to 
create  it  by  ministering  to  needs  and 
weakness.  It  would  have  been  foolish 
and  cruel  to  have  said  to  the  paralytic, 

“If  you  have  faith,  then  you  will  be 
able  to  get  up  and  walk.”  The  paralytic’s 
needs  had  to  be  attended  to,  his  weak- 
nesses had  to  be  ministered  unto  before 
he  had  a ghost  of  a chance  of  getting 
up  off  that  lousy  pallet  and  walking. 

Perhaps  an  analogy  will  make  the 
point  clearer.  A child  who  is  raised  in 
a home  where  love  is  genuine  and 
where  the  needs  and  weaknesses  of  the 
child  are  accepted  and  attended  to  is 
quite  a different  person  than  the  child 
who  feels  that  he  must  prove  himself 
worth  loving,  who  feels  that  he  must 
conceal  his  weaknesses  and  failures  or 
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face  rejection.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
former  relationship  seeks  to  create 
strength,  the  latter  presupposes  it. 

V 

How  then  can  we  preach  good  news 
which  disturbs?  How  can  we  preach 
God’s  succour  and  his  claim  simultane- 
ously? I have  suggested  that  the  ironic 
mode  of  perception  and  statement  al- 
lows for  both  the  affirmation  of  God’s 
novel  graciousness  and  also  the  criticism 
of  man’s  pretense  and  foolishness  which 
prevents  him  from  being  truly  human. 
I have  contended  that  the  grammatical 
construction  and  effect  of  Law  and  Gos- 
pel are  quite  distinct  and  that  only  the 
grammar  of  the  Gospel  truly  expresses 
both  God’s  succour  and  his  claim. 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  final  ob- 
servation. Last  year,  one  of  the  speakers 
at  this  assembly  spoke  of  the  Gospel  in 
terms  of  freedom.5  The  language  of 

5 Daniel  L.  Migliore,  “What  Do  We  Mean 
by  the  ‘Gospel’  Today?”,  The  Princeton 


freedom  is,  for  me  at  least,  the  language 
of  permission,  e.g.  you  can.  When, 
therefore,  preachers  persist  in  using  the 
language  of  necessity — for  example  the 
language  of  must,  have  to,  should, 
ought,  etc. — then  they  are,  I feel,  deny- 
ing the  reality  of  freedom.  Dare  we  risk 
using  the  language  of  permission  ? Dare 
we  say  to  our  people,  you  can  get  in- 
volved, you  can  love  your  neighbor,  you 
can  turn  the  other  cheek?  You  are  not 
obligated  to  do  these  things  but  you  are 
free  to  do  them.  I think  we  can  risk 
speaking  this  way,  and  possibly  it  will 
mitigate  some  of  the  self-defensive  reac- 
tions which  the  language  of  necessity 
engenders.  For  it  is  precisely  this  defen- 
siveness which  keeps  people  from  invest- 
ing their  life  for  others. 

Conceivably,  the  irony  and  grammar 
of  the  Gospel  of  freedom  will  encourage 
us  to  celebrate  the  foolishness  of  God 
which  is  still  wiser  than  men. 

Seminary  Bulletin,  LXIII,  1,  p.  13. 


The  Expressive 
Style  in  Preaching 

by  Charles  L.  Rice 

“The  foul  land  of  words, 

Where  not  one  word  is  said.” 

The  latest  graffiti  at  Drew  Theolog- 
ical School  suggests  what  we  have 
felt  for  some  time:  the  radical  disjunc- 
tion between  public  speech  and  what  it 
is  to  be  human.  We  have  come  almost 
to  expect  that  gap,  especially  in  political 
and  ecclesiastical  oratory.  At  the  same 
time,  disillusioned  as  we  are  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  political  speech  and 
the  sermon,  we  suspect  that  if  one  word 
could  be  said  the  whole  land  might  be 
cleansed. 

Theodore  Roszak’s  diagnosis  of  politi- 
cal and  social  alienation  is  nowhere 
more  appreciated  than  in  the  theological 
school,  where  the  young  are  in  double 
jeopardy  by  virtue  of  their  inevitable 
connection  with  the  church,  an  institu- 
tion which  is  the  more  disappointing  in 
its  practice  precisely  because  of  its  fre- 
quently verbalized  promise.  The  theo- 
logical student  who  cannot  live  with  the 
church,  and  yet  cannot  quite  leave  it, 
reads  The  Making  of  a Counter  Culture 
with  bittersweet  comprehension.  He  is 
quite  likely  to  feel  from  the  church  the 
manipulative,  impersonal,  coercive  bu- 
reaucracy of  Roszak’s  technocracy 
(which  Morris  Niedenthal  might  call 


A second  position  paper  presented  at  the 
1970  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Homiletics  was  prepared  by  Professor 
Charles  L.  Rice  of  Drew  University  Divinity 
School.  Dr.  Rice  is  an  alumnus  of  Baylor  Uni- 
versity and  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary; he  holds  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  Du\e 
University.  His  recent  boo\,  Interpretation 
and  Imagination:  The  Preacher  and  Contem- 
porary Literature  was  published  in  1970  by 
Fortress  Press. 

“graceless  demand”) . At  the  same  time, 
he  is  alert  to  the  tradition  behind  the 
conventions,  behind  all  bureaucracy  and 
rigidity  the  promise  of  joyful  life  in  a 
celebrating  community.  But  the  flavor 
is  bittersweet. 

That  is  certainly  true  of  the  young 
people  who  come  to  me  to  learn  to 
preach.  They  come  tentatively,  often 
with  embarrassment.  The  very  decision 
to  come  to  seminary  is  embarrassing  for 
some.  It  is  a gothic  place  where  special 
people  do  special  things.  For  all  of  our 
efforts  to  “get  out  into  the  world,”  life 
in  the  theological  school  remains,  by 
virtue  of  habitual  patterns  of  behavior 
(and  by  leave  of  Selective  Service), 
cloistered.  What  the  young  person  can 
least  tolerate — the  polarizing  of  life  and 
work,  person  and  profession — threatens 
him  in  the  theological  setting.  The  very 
nature  of  his  vocation  aggravates  the  sit- 
uation. The  seminarian  attempts  to  cope 
with  his  environment  by  divorcing  the- 
ological education,  which  he  deems  aca- 
demically respectable,  from  professional 
ministry;  and  by  majoring  on  social  ac- 
tion, also  “in,”  while  avoiding  anything 
that  smacks  of  piety.  This  situation  is 
only  illuminated  by  the  strong  indication 
that  a sharp  turn  has  been  taken  at  all 
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of  these  points.  It  may  be  that  we  are 
rediscovering  the  ministry  as  the  very 
place  where  the  divorce  between  person 
and  profession,  life  and  work,  being  and 
word  are  overcome. 

Nowhere  is  the  conflict  between  life- 
style and  vocation  sharper  than  in  the 
student’s  consideration  of  the  preaching 
office.  Many  students  simply  opt  out  of 
that  “foul  land  of  words.”  They  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  give  sermons.  To 
be  put  on  the  spot  to  preach  is  to  feel 
the  full  weight  of  alienation  of  life  from 
vocation,  of  the  way  we  live  from  the 
way  we  symbolize  our  life  together.  It 
is  often  in  the  preaching  laboratory  that 
the  student  sees  that  integration  of  ex- 
perience is  essential  to  theological  edu- 
cation. In  preaching,  as  in  ministry,  the 
student  is  called  to  enter  into  a shared 
story.  If  there  is  no  shared  story,  an 
acute  sense  of  brokenness,  unreality,  and 
frustration  ensues. 

The  frustration  of  students  faced  with 
the  task  of  preaching  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  frustration  of  the  young  vis- 
h-vis  technocratic  institutions:  the  con- 
ventional style,  formed  in  large  meas- 
ure by  sheer  institutional  momentum, 
does  not  accommodate  self-expression. 
Getting  up  to  preach  is  like  sitting  down 
to  a formal  dinner  with  your  closest 
friends  (or  like  hamburgers  by  the  fire 
with  casual  acquaintances!):  the  ritual 
has  not  kept  up  with  changing  sensibil- 
ity. Is  it  stretching  the  point  too  far  to 
say  that  the  theological  student  who  can- 
not bring  himself  to  preach  is  the  eccle- 
siastical equivalent  of  the  young  man 
living  on  the  margins  of  society,  who 
having  been  reared  in  the  affluent  mid- 
dle class  cannot  take  up  his  place  in  the 


nine-to-five  office  and  happy-ever-after 
suburbia  ? Is  it  not  naive,  or  even  smug, 
to  think  that  young  people  refuse  to 
preach  because  of  a crisis  of  faith?  Quite 
the  contrary. 

Roszak  thinks  that  it  is  style  which 
reveals  the  nature  and  depth  of  aliena- 
tion in  technocracy.  The  hip  style  of  the 
youngsters  at  Berkeley  High  School,  for 
example,  who  come  to  class  “barefoot, 
with  flowers  in  their  hair,  and  ringing 
with  cowbells”  is  not  a passing  fad- 
dism.1  The  very  resistance  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  such  harmless  antics  indi- 
cates their  philosophical  penetration. 
Transformations  in  style,  especially  as 
they  move  toward  self-expression, 
threaten  to  alter  “the  total  cultural  con- 
text within  which  our  daily  politics 
takes  place.”2  The  struggle  of  our  time, 
as  Roszak  sees  it,  is  not  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  any  existing  political  or  economic 
system  but  toward  the  transformation 
of  human  sensibility.  Charles  Reich 
takes  up  where  Roszak  leaves  off  to 
show  that  it  is  just  there,  in  giving  peo- 
ple a new  view  of  themselves,  others, 
and  nature  that  hope  lies  for  “the  green- 
ing of  America.”3 

In  such  a context  preaching  is  going 
on,  and  a good  many  young  people  are 
orbiting  around  the  discipline,  reluctant 
to  write  “Ichabod”  on  the  pulpit.  I hope 
to  suggest  in  this  paper  a style  for  the 
sermon  which  stays  close  to  human  ex- 
perience and  for  just  that  reason  holds 
the  promise  of  a renewed  awareness  not 

1 Theodore  Roszak,  The  Maying  of  a Coun- 
ter Culture,  Doubleday,  1969,  p.  40. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  5. 

3 Charles  Reich,  The  Greening  of  America, 
Random  House,  1970. 
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only  of  the  joyful  tradition  but  of  the 
richness  and  promise  of  our  life  to- 
gether now.4 

I 

Paul  Tillich,  who  more  than  any 
other  theologian  has  opened  the  way 
between  theology  and  the  arts,  stresses 
the  religious  significance  of  style: 

. . . every  style  points  to  a self-inter- 
pretation of  man,  thus  answering  the 
question  of  the  ultimate  meaning  of 
life.  Whatever  the  subject  matter 
which  an  artist  chooses,  however 
strong  or  weak  his  artistic  form,  he 
cannot  help  betraying  by  his  style  his 
own  ultimate  concern,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  group,  and  his  period.5 

Given  Tillich’s  understanding  of  reli- 
gion as  “ultimate  concern,”  there  is  a 
special  relation  between  religion  and 
style.  Not  subject  matter  or  form,  but 
style  is  crucial: 

The  reason  for  this  situation  is  easy 
to  find.  The  expressive  element  in  a 
style  implies  a radical  transformation 

4 Morris  Niedenthal  has  said  that  “anony- 
mous demand”  and  “the  power  of  the  future” 
find  their  nexus  in  “grace  acceptance.”  There, 
in  that  event  of  God,  all  mere  individualism, 
law,  and  historical  ennui  are  overcome.  It  is 
the  experience  of  acceptance  (forgiveness?) 
which  liberates  and  compels.  In  such  an  event, 
past  becomes  redeeming  and  future  promis- 
ing. Preaching  may  be  the  very  event,  where 
it  becomes  clear  to  me,  in  my  history,  through 
a man,  that  God  knows  what  it  is  to  be  me, 
where  he  shows  me  that  through  a Man  and 
through  this  man,  and  accepts  me  as  one  of 
whom  nature  never  made  another.  Preaching 
then,  as  shared  history  producing  meaning, 
becomes  the  proper  correlate  of  faith. 

5 Paul  Tillich,  Theology  of  Culture,  Oxford 

University,  1959,  p.  70. 


of  the  ordinarily  encountered  reality 
by  using  elements  of  it  in  a way  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  ordinarily  en- 
countered reality.  Expression  disrupts 
the  naturally  given  appearance  of 
things.  . . . That  which  is  expressed 
is  the  ‘dimension  of  depth’  in  the  en- 
countered reality,  the  ground  and 
abyss  in  which  everything  is  rooted.6 

This  means,  in  sum,  that  for  religious 
expression  subject  matter  is  quite  sec- 
ondary to  style.  Tillich  contrasts  that 
last  period  in  Western  history  when  re- 
ligious art  deteriorated  to  sentimentality 
with  the  period  of  expressive  art  since 
1900  in  which  the  religious  depth  of 
“secular”  art  is  unmistakable.  In  such 
paintings  as  Picasso’s  “Guernica”  Til- 
lich sees  what  he  calls  “the  symbol  of  ! 
the  Cross,”  the  human  situation  in  its 
conflicts  expressed  courageously,  and  in 
that  very  expression  of  meaninglessness 
the  expression  of  meaning.  It  is  the  style 
which  lets  us  know  who  the  man  is  and 
that  he  is  with  us,  sharing  our  percep- 
tion of  meaninglessness  and  in  the  shar- 
ing moving  toward  meaning. 

My  seminar  in  preaching  and  con- 
temporary literature  was  working 
through  this  particular  chapter  in  The- 
ology of  Culture.  One  student  brought 
to  class  Picasso’s  “Guernica”  and  a 
dime-store  painting  of  the  Nativity,  a 
contented  Mary  and  Joseph  aglow  with 
halos,  and  a blond  baby  in  a not  un- 
comfortable cowstall.  The  contrast  was, 
of  course,  too  obvious.  Whatever  one 
makes  of  Picasso’s  painting  of  the 
bombed  Spanish  village,  he  can  hardly 
question  its  seriousness,  its  depth.  The 
painter  cares.  But  the  funeral-home- 

6 Ibid.,  p.  74. 
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calendar  Holy  Family?  Who  cares?  Not 
the  subject  matter,  one  secular  and  the 
other  conventionally  Christian,  or  the 
form,  essentially  the  same,  but  the  style 
decides.  And  the  difference  in  style  is 
best  described  by  pointing  to  the  ex- 
pressive elements  of  “Guernica”  as  over 
against  the  explicit  conventionalism  of 
rosy-cheeked  Mary  and  plump  little 
Jesus.  Style  reveals  that  something  has 
happened  to  the  artist. 

On  the  heels  of  this,  the  seminar 
looked  at  Rembrandt’s  “Holy  Family,” 
the  meaning  of  which  has  to  be  searched 
out.  Then  someone  suggested  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  birth  of  a child  in  The 
Family  of  Man  as  stylistically  appropri- 
ate to  the  expression  of  the  Incarnation, 
of  God  with  us.  The  point  is  clear. 
There  is  no  depth  for  us  in  that  repre- 
sentational style  which  imposes  its  an- 
swers or  quite  unselfconsciously  con- 
forms to  the  conventions.  There  is  more 
of  religion  in  the  search — the  honest 
question,  the  awareness  of  pain  and 
struggle,  the  expression  of  concern  or 
of  real  joy — which  appears  starlike  out 
of  a dark  canvas. 

But  the  ready  question  rises:  what 
about  the  Word?  Theologians  and  those 
who  preach  have  taken  refuge  in  “the 
objective  Word.”  We  are,  so  we  say, 
saved  from  subjectivity  by  the  “word 
once  and  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.” 
The  style  of  the  theologian  and  the 
preacher,  some  would  say,  is  not  that 
of  the  artist  but  of  the  authoritative 
Bible  and  lined-out  theology. 

Need  I say  that  we  are  having  second 
thoughts  on  that  from  a theological 
point  of  view.  Our  dogmatism  and  es- 
cape into  the  “objective  word”  have  led 
us  neither  to  theological  clarity  nor  to 


a renewed  humanity.  We  are  coming  to 
see  that  a useful  theology,  always  in 
flux,  lives  close  to  experience  and  that 
devotion  to  the  Word  is  often  no  more 
than  evasion  of  experience,  a positive 
roadblock  to  that  intersection  of  experi- 
ence and  tradition  where  word-event 
happens.  There  is  no  entering  into  the 
Word  apart  from  experience.7 

In  his  compelling  film  series,  “Civ- 
ilisation,” Kenneth  Clark,  that  civilized 
man,  describes  the  narrowing  of  expe- 
rience which  accompanied  the  rise  of 
commercialism  in  seventeenth-century 
Holland.  In  a society  bent  on  turning  a 
profit,  Rembrandt  appeared.  In  his 
works,  especially  in  his  drawings,  ap- 
pears a new  sensitivity  and  breadth  of 
experience.  Just  at  the  time  when  reli- 
gion was  drifting  toward  accommoda- 
tion to  commercialism — either  by  as- 

7 A student  preached  on  the  subject  “pa- 
tience” from  the  text:  “But  the  fruit  of  the 
spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  patience  . . .”  (Gala- 
tians 5:22).  The  preacher  did  begin  with  his 
own  impatience,  which  had  come  out  in  his 
relationship  with  his  wife.  But  he  quickly 
moved  to  a formal  discussion  of  the  interrela- 
tionships of  love,  peace  and  patience.  The  re- 
sult was  an  intricate  Bible  study  ending  in 
moral  admonition  and  a reference  to  the  pa- 
tience of  General  George  Washington  crossing 
the  Delaware! 

Shortly  after  that,  a student  came  by  my 
home  to  talk.  He  was  unable  to  study,  having 
lost  hope  for  his  future  as  a minister.  He  de- 
scribed vividly  what  it  felt  like  to  sit  down, 
open  a book,  and  have  his  mind  wander  away 
to  New  York  and  the  exciting  world  of  the 
“now”  generation.  As  we  talked,  our  con- 
versation turned  to  the  relationship  between 
hope  and  patience  and  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Advent  season  for  the  young  man’s  problems. 
I recalled  the  formal,  Bible-centered  sermon  I 
had  heard  and  how  the  preacher’s  very  treat- 
ment of  the  text  had  served  to  keep  him  from 
the  text’s  meaning. 
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simulation  to  bourgeois  values  or  by 
withdrawal  into  pious  irrelevance — 
Rembrandt’s  imagination  embraced  the 
Christian  tradition  and  the  common  life 
around  him.  The  synthesis  he  achieved 
saves  both  human  experience  and  the 
tradition  from  perversion  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  reduce  humanity  to 
economics  and  religion  to  conventional- 
ism. 

In  Rembrandt’s  drawings  we  cannot 
distinguish  the  Biblical  stories  he  rep- 
resents from  the  common  life  as  the 
painter  saw  it.  His  mind  was  steeped  in 
the  Bible,  and  he  even  frequented  the 
synagogues  in  order  to  learn  more  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  when 
he  painted  Christ  among  the  people,  did 
he  think  first  of  the  Gospel’s  story  of 
Jesus  teaching  the  poor  and  healing  the 
sick?  Or  did  Rembrandt  think  of  Jesus 
among  the  people  as  he  rubbed  elbows 
with  the  rag-tag  populace  of  Amster- 
dam? Or  was  it  a matter  of  either/or 
at  all?  In  Rembrandt’s  etching,  “Christ 
Preaching  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins,”  we 
see  that  humane  sympathy  and  breadth 
of  vision  which  overcomes  the  false  di- 
chotomy of  sacred  and  secular,  contem- 
porary and  traditional.  “Rembrandt,” 
says  Clark,  “reinterpreted  sacred  history 
and  mythology  in  the  light  of  human 
experience.  But  it  is  an  emotional  re- 
sponse based  on  a belief  in  the  truth  of 
revealed  religion.”8  [Italics  mine] 

We  are  pressed  by  the  same  narrow- 
ing of  experience,  described  by  Roszak 
as  technocratic  reductionism  and  cele- 
brated at  every  level  of  our  society  as 
the  triumph  of  technology,  the  “scien- 
tific world  view,”  and  economic  prog- 

8 Kenneth  Clark,  Civilisation:  A Personal 
View,  Harper  & Row,  1969,  pp.  206-208. 


ress.  The  church,  far  from  resisting  that 
reduction  of  humanity  has  too  often  been 
reduced  to  that  “harassed  dead  level  of 
mediocrity”  prophesied  by  Josiah  Royce 
at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  technol- 
ogy. The  church’s  life  together  is  as  reg- 
imented as  the  business  day,  her  wor- 
ship as  sterile  as  a formal  dinner,  her 
leaders  organized  like  boards  of  direc- 
tors and  her  leading  ministers  cut  out 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  success- 
ful corporate  executive.  As  for  preach- 
ing, it  too  takes  its  stylistic  cue  from  the 
dominant  culture:  it  is  formal,  person- 
able without  being  personal,  logical  at 
the  expense  of  poetry,  and  often,  behind 
it  all,  promotional  and  crassly  prag- 
matic. And  this  syndrome  is  too  often 
justified  by  resort  to  the  “tradition.”  The 
fact  is  that  the  narrowing  and  com- 
partmentalizing of  experience  has  cut 
us  off  both  from  authentic  humanity 
and  from  the  tradition.  You  can  look 
at  our  style  and  see  that  we  \now  the 
difference  between  those  Bible  stories 
and  our  common  life.  But  we  are  the 
poorer  for  it.  Having  separated  the  two, 
we  actually  know  neither,  and  so  must 
resort  to  our  own  ecclesiastical  versions 
of  reductionism  (fundamentalism,  ac- 
tivism, intellectualism). 

How  do  we  resist  the  narrowing  of 
experience?  Certainly  not  by  self-con- 
scious attempts  at  being  “relevant,”  by 
cocking  our  hats  toward  every  new, 
young  and  volatile  movement.  The 
young,  our  students  among  them,  see 
the  hypocrisy  of  that.  Is  not  the  way 
rather  in  the  direction  suggested  by  the 
new  personalism  which  insists  that 
truth  must  have  a biographical,  not  a 
merely  ideological  context?9 

9 Cf.  Roszak,  p.  57. 
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The  expressive  style  runs  counter  to 
our  culture.  It  is  no  more  the  style  of 
Madison  Avenue,  for  all  the  innovative 
faddishness  which  comes  from  that  vi- 
cinity, than  it  was  the  style  of  an  earlier, 
more  Victorian  America.  In  both  cases 
— and  both  are  with  us — the  concern  is 
with  appearance  and  conformity.  The 
styles  of  the  Playboy,  the  epitome  of  the 
conforming  consumer,  and  the  stereo- 
typed Puritan,  the  conforming  pro- 
ducer, are  very  close.  Both  are  superfi- 
cial to  authentic  human  concerns, 
though  they  may  point  to  those  con- 
cerns by  negative  implication.  Our 
style,  even  in  preaching,  derives  from 
the  emphasis  on  behavior,  on  fulfilling 
external  expectations,  which  character- 
izes both,  and  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  man’s  straitjacket  is 
gray  flannel  or  the  latest  wide-lapel 
fashions  approved  by  Playboy  and  en- 
dorsed by  bunnies. 

Not  only  is  our  style  determined  by 
popular  consumership  and  a persistent, 
if  corrupted,  Puritanism,  but  the  “scien- 
tific world  view,”  until  recently  hardly 
challenged,  is  inimical  to  the  expressive 
style.  That  is  a very  long  story,  and  it 
must  suffice  for  now  to  say  that  the 
style  of  preaching  reflects  the  cultural 
consensus:  truth  resides  in  logic,  anal- 
ysis, practicality;  its  proof  is  production; 
the  really  useful  way  of  speaking  is  cer- 
ebral, formal,  condescending  toward  the 
poetic;  and  the  way  to  relate  to  other 
human  beings  is  manipulative,  conform- 
ing, and  pragmatic.10  All  cultural  pro- 
duction, including  preaching,  is  likely 

10  Cf.  Charles  Rice,  Interpretation  and 
Imagination,  Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1970,  PP-  35ff- 


to  reflect  this  positivistic  prejudice  and 
nowhere  so  clearly  as  in  style: 

It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
tasks  to  decipher  the  religious  mean- 
ing of  styles  . . . and  to  discover  the 
same  characteristics  which  one  dis- 
covered in  an  artistic  creation  can  also 
be  found  in  the  literature,  philosophy, 
and  morals  of  a period.11 

The  content  and  form  of  the  sermon,  to 
be  sure,  their  deep  historical  roots  not- 
withstanding, register  our  world  view. 
But  it  is  in  the  sermon’s  style  that  we 
are  most  aware  of  the  level  of  aware- 
ness at  which  the  preacher  lives.  And 
it  is,  finally,  the  man’s  awareness  of  him- 
self and  his  world  which  matters  in 
preaching. 

What  we  are  seeking,  then,  is  the 
homiletical  style  analogous  to  Rem- 
brandt’s drawings,  a synthesis  of  experi- 
ence and  tradition  which  springs  di- 
rectly from  the  integration  of  being  and 
doing,  and  so  to  enable  that  doing 
which  springs  directly  from  being.  That 
integration — “singleness  of  heart” — is 
most  apparent  in  the  expressive  style, 
and  its  expression  is  the  primary  human 
activity.12 

Among  my  friends  is  an  artist  who 
cooks,  lives  with  friends  and  animals, 
does  daily  work,  tends  plants  and  paints 
— all  in  the  same  way.  One  day  we  were 
working  together  and  talking  about  col- 
lege days.  My  friend  recalled  a teacher, 
not  an  artist,  who  held  that  notion  of 
art  which  sets  the  artist  and  his  work 
apart  from  the  common  life  of  man  (as 

11  Tillich,  p.  70. 

12  Cf.  David  Jones,  “Art  and  Sacrament,” 
in  New  Orpheus,  ed.  by  Nathan  A.  Scott, 
Sheed,  1964. 
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if  museums  were  desirable  rather  than 
merely  expedient).  The  artist’s  vocation 
is  regarded  as  mysterious  and  he  is  one 
of  those  eccentric  people  whom  we  tol- 
erate because  of  his  special  work.  Said 
my  friend:  “I  did  not  then  have  the 
technical  knowledge  to  refute  the  no- 
tion, but  I knew  that  it  did  not  accord 
with  what  I had  seen  in  the  museums 
and  done  in  the  studio.”  Far  from  being 
mysterious  or  esoteric,  artistic  expres- 
sion is  the  human  activity.  As  Suzanne 
Langer  has  shown,  man’s  primary  need 
is  symbolization;  he  moves  from  his 
sense  of  himself  and  the  world  to  dance, 
song,  and  only  finally  to  discursive 
forms.13  Artistic  creativity  is  not  only 
continuous  with  “practical”  activity  but 
is  normative  in  the  same  way  that  poetic 
expression  is  prior  to  discursive  forms. 
In  the  expressive  elements  of  style  there 
appears  that  integration  of  being  and 
making  which  overcomes  all  false  polar- 
ities between  what  we  are  and  what  we 
do.  That  is  the  truth  behind  the  easily 
misconstrued  but  crucial  dictum:  “If  it 
is  hard,  it  is  not  art.” 

By  way  of  summary,  our  problem  is 
that  we  live  in  one  place  and  speak  in 
another,  a gap  aptly  symbolized  by  mas- 
sive pulpits,  stained-glass  voices,  and 
“pulpitese.”  The  expressive  style  sug- 
gests a way  toward  integration  of  expe- 
rience and  articulation.  We  are  looking 
for  a sermonic  style  which  is  near  to  the 
modes  in  which  we  actually  live,  poetic 
speech  which  dances  out  human  being 
just  as  symbols  form  and  celebrate  our 
perception.  What  is  needed  is  a recov- 
ery of  the  Hebrew  feeling  for  word- 
event,  a profound  appreciation  for  the 

13  Suzanne  Langer,  Philosophy  in  a New 
Key,  Harvard  University,  1951. 


integration  of  word  and  act  in  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  a frank  humanity  which 
trusts  itself  and  the  concrete  particular- 
ity of  the  world  around  us  to  celebrate 
itself  and  the  ground  of  all  being. 

II 

A student  of  mine  devoted  an  entire 
sermon  to  apologizing  for  “the  human- 
ness of  preaching.”  Embarrassed  to  pre- 
sume to  speak  of  God,  he  gave  a kind 
of  exegesis  of  the  all  too  familiar  apol- 
ogy: “Pardon  a personal  reference.”  In 
one  way  or  another,  though  we  may  not 
be  so  explicit,  we  betray  our  own  lack 
of  confidence  in  human  things  to  speak 
of  God.  But  that  is  questionable  theol- 
ogy at  best. 

Karl  Barth,  the  very  champion  of  a 
theology  of  transcendence,  does  begin  by 
throwing  the  radical  NO  in  the  way  of 
every  anthropocentric  approach,  wheth- 
er to  theology  in  general  or  to  preaching 
in  particular.  But  he  is  quite  clear:  the 
NO  is  preparation  for  hearing  the  YES. 
The  objective  possibility  of  the  Word  of 
God  is  precisely  our  humanity;  that  is 
the  significance  for  proclamation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation:  “The  Word 
of  God  a man,  a man  the  Word  of  God 
— this  is  the  objective  possibility  of  rev- 
elation. . . . To  be  revelation  it  had  to 
be  an  incarnation.”14  In  retrospect,  we 
are  as  little  surprised  by  Barth’s  early 
“infinite  qualitative  distinction”  as  by 
the  turn  he  took  at  the  end  of  his  life 
toward  “the  humanity  of  God.”  As  Lu- 
ther before  him  (his  critique  of  Luther 
notwithstanding)  he  was  an  earthy 
man,  whose  very  protest  against  glib 
speech  about  God  betrayed  his  wonder 

14  Karl  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics  1,  2,  T. 
& T.  Clark,  1956,  p.  41. 
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that  in  that  humanity  symbolized  by  the 
stable-born  and  suffering  Jesus,  God 
does  actually  speak.  If  one  sees  Barth’s 
theology  as  a whole,  and  in  the  same 
historical  perspective  as  is  necessary  in 
understanding  any  theology,  his  doc- 
trine of  proclamation  is  not  disharmoni- 
ous with  Luther’s  Christological  doc- 
trine of  preaching. 

Luther  stressed  the  communicatio 
idiomatum,  the  sharing  of  divine  and 
human  attributes.  Against  the  Re- 
formed tendency  to  make  a gulf  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human,  Lu- 
ther insisted  that  Christ  was  in  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  just  as  God  suf- 
fered and  died  when  the  man  Jesus 
suffered  and  died.  In  these  material 
things  and  in  this  humiliation,  God 
dwells:  “For  Luther,  it  is  just  majesty 
that  is  humble.  Majesty  lies  in  the  man- 
ger and  hangs  on  the  cross.  . . .”15  In 
Luther’s  doctrine  lies  the  ground  of 
preaching  which  takes  human  experi- 
ence and  our  common  life  with  utter 
seriousness.  Barth,  too,  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  humanity  of  the  word,  however 
staunchly  he  guards  that  position 
against  superficiality,  clears  the  same 
ground.  His  words  could  hardly  be 
clearer: 

Even  if  grace  is  grace,  miracle  mira- 
cle, and  venture  venture,  even  in  rec- 
ollection and  expectation,  even  in  the 
very  presence  of  divine  action,  man  is 
still  man,  and  although  by  the  divine 
promise  he  is  relieved  of  anxiety  about 
the  success,  justification  and  sanctifi- 
cation of  his  action,  he  is  not  relieved 
of  responsibility  for  it.  He  himself, 

15  Gustav  Wingren,  The  Living  Word, 
Fortress  Press,  i960,  p.  206. 


man,  is  called  to  the  ministry  of 

preaching.16 

Though  Barth  stopped  short  of  the  full 
hermeneutical  implications  of  that  state- 
ment, he  nevertheless  opened  the  door 
toward  understanding  the  Word  of  God 
as  an  event  in  human  experience.17 

It  is  my  thesis  that  the  expressive  style 
is  not  only  in  accord  with  the  new  cul- 
tural style  emerging  in  our  period  and 
that  it  follows  easily  from  aesthetic  and 
theological  presuppositions,  but  that  it 
best  serves  the  intention  of  homiletics. 
I wish  to  turn  now  to  a specific  ap- 
plication to  the  office  of  preaching. 

Ill 

In  a recent  week  two  students 
preached  in  sermon  lab.  The  difference 
between  them  suggests  the  gap  between 
the  expressive  style  and  what  I will  call 
the  projective-discursive  style. 

Mary  preached  (and  it  may  be  sig- 
nificant that  the  preacher  is  a woman) 
on  “Jesus  the  Unexpected”  on  Tuesday 
morning  in  the  audio  room.  The  ser- 
mon began  with  a story  about  the  un- 
wary in  the  big  city  “putting  his  foot  in 
it”  and  moved  on  to  a selective  exege- 
sis of  Mark  8.  Exposition  included  Ad- 
vent motifs  but  relied  principally  on 
Mary’s  recent  experience:  her  frustra- 
tion during  a classroom  discussion  on 
Christology;  her  relationship  with  a 
Jewish  pediatrician,  who  is  himself  frus- 
trated by  the  politics  of  their  commun- 
ity; the  ups  and  downs  of  being  a wife, 
mother  and  student.  Mary’s  way  of 
speaking — her  usual  speech  with  per- 
haps a pinch  of  ginger — would  have 

16  Barth,  p.  758. 

17  Cf.  Rice,  pp.  11-18. 
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been  right  for  her  kitchen  or  the  class- 
room. Vocabulary  and  idiom  owed  as 
much  to  the  lingo  of  Mary’s  teenage 
children  as  to  the  University.  The  ser- 
mon was  whole:  Jesus  the  unexpected 
coming  in  a young  woman’s  common- 
place stories  in  the  context  of  biblical 
exegesis.  It  was,  I suppose,  important  in 
my  hearing  of  the  sermon  that  Mary 
had  been  to  my  office  a couple  of  weeks 
before  to  talk  at  length  about  the  very 
Christological  problem  which  lay  be- 
hind the  sermon.  There  was  theological 
reflection  behind  it,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  sermon  it  was  Mary  and  her  world 
that  came  through.  Mary  is  new  at 
homiletics.  That  may  be  an  advantage 
in  expressive  preaching. 

John,  by  contrast,  has  been  preaching 
for  several  years.  He  chose  to  speak  in 
the  chapel  and  to  wear  an  academic 
gown.  Like  many  of  us  who  grew  up 
in  church,  he  has  embedded  in  his 
psyche  a certain  preconception  of 
preaching  as  a feat.  Given  that  notion 
of  sermon  giving,  John  gives  sermons 
very  well  indeed.  His  sermon  (he  called 
it  an  “address”  on  the  title  page)  “What 
Do  We  Do  with  Fear?”  was  polished, 
orderly,  thoroughly  logical  (except  for 
some  equivocation  which  betrays  the 
difficulty  of  treating  “fear”  logically) 
and  “well  illustrated,”  as  we  say.  John 
spoke  sonorously  of  the  universality  of 
fear,  even  of  its  positive  contributions 
and  then  with  real  dramatic  ability  ad- 
monished us  to  faith  and  courage  by 
pointing  to  the  story  of  Jesus  calming 
the  storm  at  sea  and  to  such  heroes  as 
Admiral  Nelson  and  nurse  Edith  Ca- 
vell.  I am  quite  sure  that  had  John  given 
his  sermon  in  my  class  at  seminary  ten 
years  ago  he  would  have  received  an 


“A.”  And  as  I now  grade  his  work  I am 
at  a loss  when  I try  to  weigh  it  by  the 
fourfold  criteria  by  which  I have  ordi- 
narily marked  a sermon:  content,  form, 
style,  and  delivery.  He  has  done  a re- 
spectable job  at  all  of  those  points;  in 
fact,  he  could  take  me  to  task  for  mark- 
ing him  down  at  any  of  those  points  by 
reference  to  most  of  the  books  on  hom- 
iletics in  our  library. 

But  there  is  something  very  wrong 
with  that  sermon,  and  it  has  to  do  with 
style  (a  factor  which  is  much  more  than 
grammar  and  punctuation).  In  attempt- 
ing to  say  what  it  is  that  is  lacking  I 
feel  kinship  with  the  people  whose  cri- 
tique of  our  culture  is  so  large  that  they 
find  themselves  inarticulate,  more  often 
merely  negative  than  constructive.  I 
hope,  however,  to  go  beyond  a merely 
negative  critique  of  formalism,  illustra- 
tions, and  oratory  to  positive  reconstruc- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  his  discourse — and 
that  is  what  the  sermon  was — John 
spoke  of  “healthy  fear”:  “I  would  hate 
to  go  into  a hospital  to  have  an  opera- 
tion by  a doctor  who  wasn’t  afraid. 
. . As  the  class  sat  in  the  seminar 
room  responding  to  John’s  sermon,  the 
question  was  put:  “John,  are  you  ever 
afraid?”  As  we  talked,  the  consensus 
emerged : John  had  done  a good  formal 
piece  of  work,  but  his  style,  projective — 
discursive,  was  the  problem.  He  pro- 
jected the  image  expected  of  him,  the 
enabled  and  confident  preacher  discuss- 
ing various  ways  of  dealing  with  fear. 
Never  imposing  his  personality  upon 
the  material,  he  stopped  far  short  of  that 
word-event  suggested  by  the  gospel 
song: 
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“Twas  grace  that  taught  my  heart 
to  fear, 

And  grace  my  fears  relieved.” 

The  preacher  has  learned  how  to  be 
a “personality”  without  being  personal. 
He  feels  himself  to  be  center  stage,  in 
the  spot.  The  “success”  of  the  church, 
even  of  the  gospel,  depends  upon  his 
projecting  an  assured,  confident,  almost 
omniscient  image.  He  may  even  see 
himself  as  an  “exemplar  of  faith”  like 
Fritz  Kruppenbach,  who  counsels  the 
young  preacher  facing  a congregation 
to  “burn  them  with  the  force  of  [your] 
belief.”18  The  preacher,  accordingly, 
projects  a personality  while  remaining 
impersonal.  The  incredible  result  is  the 
vivid  personality  who  seldom  appears 
as  a person,  least  of  all  when  he 
preaches. 

The  personality  without  personhood 
appears  at  every  level  of  the  sermon. 
The  content  is  likely  to  be  discursive  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  cheaply  emotional: 
they  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  The 
discursive  style  evades  human  experi- 
ence and  superficial  emotionalism  paro- 
dies the  human  situation.  The  delivery 
is  likely  to  be  stereotyped,  another  eva- 
sion. The  preacher  is  apt  to  rely  on 
canned  “illustrations.”  Human  life  is 
seen  as  raw  material  rather  than  as  the 
very  locus  of  the  Incarnation,  as  if  the 
purpose  of  living  were  to  make  ser- 
mons.19 These  “gotten-up”  pieces  are  of- 
ten, it  is  true,  highly  personal;  that  is, 
they  are  about  intense  human  experi- 
ences, but  they  are  usually  so  remote  in 
time  and  space,  to  say  nothing  of  being 

18  John  Updike,  Rabbit,  Run,  Crest,  i960, 
P-  M3- 

19  Cf.  Wingren,  p.  179. 


so  unusually  saintly,  as  to  be  distant 
from  both  preacher  and  people.  The  end 
result  is  cliche,  a discussion  of  “fear” 
or  “love”  by  a man  who  does  not  reveal 
his  fears  and  affections,  let  alone  minis- 
ter peace  and  love  in  the  very  moment. 

One  rubric  under  which  I learned 
homiletics  was  “preaching  is  the  com- 
munication of  truth  through  personal- 
ity.” Under  that  rubric,  the  preacher  is 
far  too  likely  to  be  heroic,  rather  than 
the  ironic  man  whose  power  is  his  obvi- 
ous humanity.20  Our  situation  calls  for 
revision  to  “communication  through  be- 
ing a person  present  to  other  persons.” 
Style  is  altered  by  the  definition,  from 
projective-discursive  to  expressive.  Un- 
der this  new  rubric  we  find  a middle 
way  between  conventionalism  and  mere 
subjectivism.  It  is  the  way  of  a shared 
story,  in  which  our  story  contributes  to 
and  is  caught  up  in  the  ongoing  Story 
of  God’s  presence  with  his  people.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  tradition,  as  over 
against  individualism  and  conventional- 
ism, both  of  which  divest  us  of  our  true 
life  lived  in  the  modal  form  of  story 
with  our  fellow  creatures. 

A student  of  mine  was  graduating  in 
May  and  going  to  his  first  charge,  out 
West,  in  June.  He  came  around  to  talk: 
“What  am  I going  to  preach  about? 
What  can  I say  to  that  church  that  I 
don’t  even  know?  I can’t  preach  to 
strangers!”  Grateful  that  he  had  learned 
his  lesson,  I suggested  that  in  his  first 
sermon  he  say  exactly  that.  Setting 
about  to  write  down  his  thoughts,  he 
came  to  new  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  community  as  described 
in  the  Bible.  But  whatever  text  he  might 

20  Cf.  Morris  Niedenthal,  “The  Irony  and 
Grammar  of  the  Gospel.” 
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eventually  have  included  in  the  sermon, 
it  was  his  willingess  to  express  his  real 
concerns  which  was  hermeneutically 
important. 

Not  long  after  that  I was  approached 
by  a committee  from  a church  at  the 
edge  of  Duke’s  campus,  where  I lec- 
tured in  American  Christianity  and 
served  as  dean  of  students  in  the  Divin- 
ity School.  Would  I serve  as  interim 
minister,  for  perhaps  as  long  as  a year 
in  a congregation  still  smarting  from 
conflict?  I found  myself  echoing  the  stu- 
dent’s question : “What  can  I say  to  that 
congregation  of  Ph.D.’s,  a good  num- 
ber of  whom  had  been  my  professors?” 
Preaching  theology  was  out,  and  an  aca- 
demic approach  would  be  far  too 
threatening.  And  it  would  be  a heavy 
load:  teaching,  visiting,  preaching.  I 
was  driven  to  do  in  practice  what  I had 
been  teaching  my  students,  out  of  my 
own  life — shared  with  the  community 
— in  the  hope  of  creating  community 
and  an  even  keener  hearing  of  the 
Word. 

I preached  in  that  church  for  a year, 
in  the  context  of  a renewed  liturgy, 
good  music,  and  the  unfolding  Chris- 
tian Year;  and  from  the  parties,  com- 
mittee meetings,  squabbles,  and  coun- 
seling sessions  in  which  I participated. 
I saw  a good  many  of  my  congregation 
each  day  in  the  University  dining  rooms 
and  around  the  campus.  I got  to  know 
several  families  at  funerals,  and  even 
more  in  the  hospitals.  The  content  of 
my  sermons  ranged  from  the  Bible  per 
se  to  novels,  poetry,  plays,  and  even  a 
Christmas  trip  to  Jamaica  which  was 
both  vacation  and  pilgrimage  to  the 
home  of  my  teacher,  Harold  Cooke 
Phillips.  The  first  five  sermons  were  on 


“American  Culture  in  Perspective,” 
based  on  my  travels  around  the  world 
and  leading  toward  World  Wide  Com- 
munion. If  in  the  round  of  my  work 
someone  asked,  “When  do  you  ever 
prepare  your  sermons?”,  I came  to  an- 
swer, surprised  as  I was  by  the  fact, 
“Now!” 

Significantly,  I found  myself  studying 
the  Bible  more  assiduously  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I was  often  unable  to  write 
my  sermons  in  final  form  before  the 
very  Sunday  morning.  Life  and  speech 
were  inseparable,  and  it  was  only  as  the 
hour  for  the  congregation  to  assemble 
approached  that  the  sermon  would  come 
out  of  the  week’s  musing  and  living. 
But  as  early  Sunday  morning  dawned, 
the  sermon  seemed  always  to  come  with 
it,  freshly  born  for  the  very  hour,  for 
that  signal  moment  in  the  life  which  I 
was  sharing  with  the  people  in  town, 
gown,  and  church. 

Now  it  would  be  some  betrayal  if  I 
asked  pardon  for  a personal  reference, 
though  I feel  that  perhaps  I should  in 
this  setting.  But  the  point  I wish  to 
make  is  that  my  reading  of  that  year  in 
Durham  is  that  it  was  the  best  yet. 
Ph.D’s,  like  everyone  else,  live  in  story, 
and  if  it  is  not  shared  story  then  it  be- 
comes ivory-tower  escapism,  fantasy,  or 
illness.  When  I look  at  the  drawings  of 
Rembrandt — or  recall  a year  of  living 
and  talking  with  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Durham — and  ask  those  ques- 
tions about  Bible  or  experience,  head  or 
heart,  I see  that  they  cannot  be  sorted 
out  in  the  act  of  preaching.  That  is  the 
very  place  where  we  “get  it  all  together” 
in  a style  that  can  only  be  called  expres- 
sive. The  man  who  in  his  person  gets  it 
all  together — and  learns  how  to  move 
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directly  from  his  life  to  speech — is  the 
preacher. 

Where  we  actually  meet  each  other  in 
history  (and  we  are  learning  that  au- 
thentic meeting  can  accommodate  con- 
flict too),  at  that  point  called  Now,  the 
past  is  constantly  handed  over  to  us, 
both  holding  us  and  causing  us  to  long 
toward  the  future.  In  such  a present — 
shared  human  story — is  the  possibility 
of  a renewed  humanity.  The  expressive 
style,  as  radical  in  its  materialism,  par- 
ticularity, and  concreteness  as  poetic  syn- 
ecdoche is  that  participation  in  the  meet- 
ing of  past  and  future  which  Paul  sug- 
gests: The  whole  creation  groans  as  if 
moving  toward  birth.  To  avoid  this  in- 
tersection of  past  and  future  is  to  evade 
our  true  being  and  our  hope  and  to 
turn  away  from  the  faith  that  God  is 
at  work  in  all  things  for  good.  It  is  to 
avoid  our  specific  vocation.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  present  moment  is  its  ties  to 
the  past  and  its  openness  toward  the  fu- 
ture. That  is  the  structure  of  human  be- 
ing, and  we  overestimate  the  actual 
changes  wrought  by  technology  and  sci- 
ence when  we  forget  that  man  is  the 
creature  of  memory  and  hoping,  the  one 
who  lives  in  shared,  ongoing  story.  Ex- 
pressive preaching,  as  no  other  art  form, 
enters  into  the  moment,  where  the 
preacher’s  story  coalesces  with  that  of 
the  historical  and  eschatological  com- 
munity.21 

This  context  saves  preaching  from 
what  we  have  called — rather  uncriti- 
cally— “mere  subjectivism.”  In  the  event 
which  we  call  the  Word  of  God,  one  is 
not  aware  of  the  point  at  which  story 

21 H.  G.  Gadamer  (unpublished  lecture), 
“History  as  Past  and  Present,”  Upsala  Col- 
lege, November  16,  1970. 


begins  and  Story  leaves  off.  There  is 
freedom  in  that  event  for  story  precisely 
because  of  the  Story,  and  for  the  Story 
to  recur  as  story.  Having  lived  through 
the  endless  experimentation  in  worship 
which  now  characterizes  our  theological 
schools,  I am  nearer  the  conclusion  that 
the  traditional  liturgical  service  provides 
the  greatest  freedom  for  the  expressive 
style.  What  is  more,  we  have  yet  to 
probe  the  close  connection  between  the 
preacher’s  freedom  and  his  relationship 
to  the  Bible  and  to  theology. 

Is  this  a call  for  the  preacher  to  be  a 
poet?  If  poetry  is  the  dancing  out  of 
experience,  yes.  We  have  not  taken  with 
full  seriousness  the  statement:  preach- 
ing is  an  art.  But  I want  to  be  clear  on 
this  point.  A student  of  mine,  misunder- 
standing what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sive style,  wrote: 

In  his  attempt  to  be  original  or 
clever  or  dynamic,  the  preacher  is 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  deviating 
from  strict  matters  of  faith  in  favor  of 
being  interesting.  . . . Just  as  every 
man  is  not  a painter  neither  is  every 
minister  a preacher. 

My  student  is  wrong:  every  minister  is 
a preacher.  Preaching  is  no  esoteric  ac- 
tivity. Rather,  it  is  truly  art,  by  which 
a man  living  with  other  human  beings 
learns  to  love  his  own  life  and  to  speak 
of  it  beyond  all  cliche,  celebrating  it  as  a 
gift  of  God: 

And  this  is  the  perennial  mystery  of 
art,  that  it  seeks  to  master  the  radi- 
cally singular,  concrete,  individual  as- 
pects of  reality  and  yet  ends  by  pre- 
senting them  in  such  a way  that  they, 
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in  their  concrete  singularity,  become 

resonant  of  the  whole  of  reality.21 

The  human  story,  “radically  singular, 
concrete,  individual,”  caught  up  in  Holy 
History,  becomes  in  the  act  of  preaching 
“resonant  of  the  whole  of  reality.” 
Every  man  who  lives  a story  has  in  him 
the  stuff  of  art,  and  the  man  who  opens 
his  particular  story  to  God’s  Story  be- 
comes the  message. 

This  is  not  to  discount  problems  of 
technique  and  perspective.  Theology, 
both  dogmatic  and  practical,  bears  a re- 
lationship to  preaching  analogous  to 
that  which  art  history  and  studio  must 
bear  to  painting.  But  what  finally  mat- 
ters here  is  seeing  and  speaking.  Since 
an  artist  showed  me  a blade  of  grass — 
a photograph  of  one  blade — I have  seen 
grass. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  this:  the 
new  personalism  stands  in  judgment  on 
the  pulpit.  The  expressive  style  opens  a 
way  to  the  preacher  simply  by  virtue  of 
his  humanity.  Among  my  students  is  a 
bright  Korean,  who  handles  English 
poorly  and  ideas  well.  He  wrote  in  a 
paper : 

“Preaching  is  not  speeching.  Preacher 

21  Nathan  Scott,  Jr.,  The  Broken  Center, 
Yale  University,  1968,  p.  195. 


is  standing  on  the  pulpit  as  a whole 
human  being.” 

I have  observed  in  six  years  of  teach- 
ing homiletics  that  student  preachers 
usually  come  through  around  the  sem- 
inar table,  not  in  the  pulpit.  Asked  by 
fellow  students  in  an  informal  setting, 
“What  are  you  getting  at?”,  the  preach- 
er does  in  fact  get  at  it.  An  analysis  of 
the  approach  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
discussion  group  reveals  that  two  dif- 
ferent styles  are  operating,  chiasmicly. 
In  the  pulpit  the  preacher  speaks  ab- 
stractly, trafficking  in  concepts;  in  the 
discussion  group  he  speaks  personally, 
feeling  free  to  talk  about  the  concerns 
which  lie  behind  the  sermon.  The 
preacher  in  the  pulpit  stops  short  of  ex- 
pressing himself;  he  covers  over  expres- 
sive elements  with  cliche.  In  the  discus- 
sion group  his  sensibility  is  altered  by 
personal  distance  with  his  peers  and  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  conventions  which 
rigidly  surround  the  act  of  preaching. 
As  I have  sat  listening  to  one  young 
preacher  after  another  baring  himself  to 
his  fellow  students,  having  been  unable 
to  do  so  in  the  act  of  preaching,  I have 
seen  the  need  for  a new  homiletical 
style,  or  better,  for  our  rescue  from  that 
“. . . Foul  land  of  words, 

Where  not  one  word  is  said.” 


Where  the  Church 
Meets  the  Campus 

by  Alvin  L.  Hoksbergen 

There  is  an  old  saying,  probably 
rural  in  origin,  which  speaks  of 
having  “too  much  hay  on  the  fork.”  City 
folk  might  change  the  image  and  speak 
instead  of  having  “a  tiger  by  the  tail.” 
It  seems  that  the  thrust  of  these  sayings 
is  being  experienced  by  a large  number 
of  churches  in  regard  to  their  campus 
ministries.  Many  church  bodies  have  be- 
come uneasy  about  the  campus  scene, 
suspicious  not  only  of  the  entire  campus 
community,  but  of  their  own  campus 
ministers  as  well.  Campus  ministers  in 
turn  have  become  skeptical  of  the  mo- 
tives of  their  supporting  churches  and 
are  often  heard  making  less  than  com- 
plimentary comments  about  the  organ- 
ized church.  As  a result,  many  churches 
are  either  withdrawing  their  support  of 
campus  ministry  or  threatening  to  do  so. 
Campus  ministers  who  once  represented 
major  denominations  on  the  campuses 
are  now  left  to  fend  for  themselves,  seek- 
ing financial  support  from  foundations 
or  other  helpful  sources.  The  observa- 
tion could  well  be  made  that  many 
churches  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  a campus  ministry  is  like  having 
“a  tiger  by  the  tail.” 

The  campus  ministry  carried  on  by 
the  Christian  Reformed  churches  is  still 
in  its  infant  stage.  This  denomination 
made  a serious  approach  to  the  campus 
on  a wide  scale  only  a short  five  years 
ago.  Already  there  are  quivers  of  fear 
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within  the  denomination  about  the 
work  it  is  doing.  One  wonders  if  this 
denomination  is  sufficiently  mature  to 
carry  on  a ministry  on  campus  or 
whether  it,  too,  will  gradually  back  off 
from  the  work  so  recently  begun.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  predict  an  answer 
at  this  stage  of  campus  involvement,  I 
think  it  is  wiser  to  examine  the  work 
that  is  in  progress  so  that  the  church 
may  hopefully  come  to  a better  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  to  do  a cam- 
pus ministry. 

The  Christian  Reformed  Church  first 
went  to  the  campus  nearly  twenty-five 
years  ago  at  the  request  of  students 
studying  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  Ann  Arbor.  This  effort  was  not  de- 
nominational in  scope.  The  Ann  Arbor 
campus  ministry  from  its  inception  was 
the  effort  of  churches  located  in  Michi- 
gan, and  still  today  is  supported  solely 
by  the  Michigan  and  Ohio  churches. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  other 
denominations  working  on  campuses 
were  also  confronted  by  the  Ann  Arbor 
ministry.  Serious  questions  were  put  to 
its  minister;  feelings  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  sometimes  arose;  but  the  ten- 
sions never  reached  the  point  of  causing 
the  churches  to  withdraw  their  support. 
For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  gos- 
pel was  preached  at  the  Campus  Chapel 
in  Ann  Arbor,  and  those  who  heard  it 
recognized  it  as  a respectable  and  vital 
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Reformed  witness.  Today  there  is  an 
abundance  of  evidence  that  this  minis- 
try has  produced  much  fruit.  Commu- 
nity and  church  leaders  now  living  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  openly  testify  that 
God  used  the  ministry  at  the  Campus 
Chapel  not  only  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  integrity  of  the  gospel  but  also  to 
enable  them  to  make  an  honest  commit- 
ment to  Christ.  Looking  back,  it  now 
seems  clear  that  the  church  carried  out 
a most  important  and  richly  rewarding 
ministry  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  it  reached  many  students  of  Re- 
formed as  well  as  non-Reformed  back- 
grounds. 

A few  years  ago  the  Home  Missions 
Board  began  seriously  to  consider  the 
need  for  beginning  a ministry  on  cam- 
puses throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A carefully  worked  out  ration- 
ale, along  with  a policy  statement  for 
this  ministry,  was  presented  to  the 
churches  at  the  1965  Synod.  The  green 
light  was  given  by  this  Synod  and  today 
the  Christian  Reformed  Church  is  ac- 
tively involved  in  a ministry  on  twenty- 
three  campuses  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Underlying  this  move  to  the  campus 
we  find  a basic  principle  of  Reformed 
theology  at  work.  It  is  the  principle  that 
the  missionary  work  of  the  body  of 
Christ  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  organ- 
ized church,  rather  than  by  individuals 
going  out  on  their  own.  Therefore, 
when  certain  members  of  the  Christian 
Reformed  denomination  felt  it  was  time 
to  become  more  involved  in  a ministry 
to  the  campuses,  they  did  not  seek  out 
individuals  who  would  be  willing  to  en- 
gage themselves  in  campus  ministry, 
but  went,  instead,  to  the  major  assem- 


bly of  the  denomination  in  order  that 
the  campus  ministry  could  become  the 
work  of  the  entire  church  body.  This 
is  not  to  deny  the  fact  that  individual 
Christians  on  a campus  also  bring  the 
church  and  its  ministry  to  the  cam- 
pus in  and  through  their  own  personal 
activities.  However,  from  the  Reformed 
perspective  when  an  individual  Chris- 
tian goes  to  the  campus  with  the  specific 
purpose  of  bringing  the  Christian  mes- 
sage he  should  then  go  as  an  official  rep- 
resentative of  the  church,  one  who  is 
called  to  this  work  and  supported  in  it 
by  the  corporate  body  of  Christ. 

The  ministers  sent  to  the  campus  by 
the  body  of  believers  ought  always  to 
keep  this  basic  principle  in  mind  as  they 
do  their  work.  At  no  time  are  they  per- 
mitted to  consider  themselves  as  free 
agents  or  responsible  only  to  God  apart 
from  the  church.  They  are  always  re- 
sponsible to  God  through  the  church, 
which  called  them  to  their  task.  When- 
ever their  efforts  in  the  ministry  involve 
them  in  programs  or  actions  that  tend 
to  bring  about  some  estrangement  from 
the  church  at  large,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  resolve  the  tensions  so  that  the 
entire  church  may  continue  her  campus 
ministry.  The  denomination,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  do  all  it  can  to  allow 
the  ministers  on  campus  the  freedom  to 
do  their  work  as  best  they  can  in  situ- 
ations that  are  by  no  means  parallel  to 
those  found  in  many  local  church  set- 
tings. In  other  words,  the  denomination 
ought  not  restrict  her  campus  ministers 
to  forms  of  ministry  that  have  proved 
to  be  successful  and  readily  accepted  in 
most  parish  settings.  The  campus  set- 
ting is  much  different  from  the  regular 
parish  and  requires  a great  amount  of 
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creativity  on  the  part  of  the  campus  min- 
ister to  initiate  the  kind  of  ministry  that 
will  speak  effectively  to  the  campus 
mind. 

* # * 

The  difference  beween  the  established 
parish  ministry  and  the  campus  minis- 
try is  the  point  at  which  tensions  often 
arise.  The  way  the  ministry  on  campus 
manifests  itself  is  in  many  respects  no- 
ticeably different  from  that  of  the  parish 
churches.  For  example,  some  church 
members  tend  to  become  skeptical  of 
seemingly  radical  changes  in  the  format 
of  worship  conducted  by  the  campus 
minister.  They  wonder  why  things  have 
to  be  so  different  when  students  gather 
for  worship. 

Since  questions  about  worship  on 
campus  are  a matter  of  some  concern 
at  this  time,  it  would  be  well  to  make 
a few  comments  on  this  subject  here. 
On  this  matter  of  changes  in  the  for- 
mat of  worship,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  campus  minister  is  not 
trying  to  do  all  kinds  of  different 
things  in  order  to  get  some  restlessness 
out  of  his  system.  Instead,  he  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  minister  effectively  to 
young  people,  many  of  whom  have  very 
negative  feelings  toward  the  way  the 
church  back  home  manifests  itself  both 
in  worship  and  in  Christian  living. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  young 
people  should  not  have  these  feelings. 
That,  of  course,  is  a debatable  issue.  But 
there  are  two  important  facts  that 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  the  cam- 
pus minister  has  no  magic  formula  or 
secret  prescription  that  will  bring  about 
a desired  change  in  the  life  of  anyone, 
students  included.  Second,  the  campus 


minister  may  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  negative  attitude  toward  the  home 
community  that  a college  student  may 
take  with  him  to  the  campus.  If  a stu- 
dent has  a negative  attitude  toward  his 
home  church,  it  is  usually  present  before 
the  campus  minister  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  him.  The  campus  minis- 
ter in  such  instances  is  faced  with  the 
difficult  task  of  breaking  down  barriers 
that  are  often  extremely  high.  He  works 
and  prays  toward  the  end  that  a severely 
bruised  spirit  may  be  restored  to  health 
again.  In  his  work  with  students  the 
minister  will  often  invite  them  to  take 
part  in  setting  up  the  liturgy  for  the 
worship  services.  This  effort  often  re- 
sults in  a form  of  worship  that  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  more  settled 
church.  It  will  also,  at  times,  lead  to  a 
choice  of  words  that  convey  a depth  of 
meaning  and  involvement  for  the  stu- 
dents, but  could  sound  somewhat  out  of 
place  to  many  other  Christians. 

A change  of  worship,  however,  is  not 
the  only  result  from  this  kind  of  stu- 
dent participation  in  the  liturgy.  God 
often  uses  this  means  to  help  a young 
person  discover  a new,  vital  relationship 
with  Christ.  This  new  relationship  with 
Christ  will  hopefully  lead  to  a better 
appreciation  for  the  church  and  a 
broader  vision  of  Christian  service  in 
the  world.  The  new  birth  that  the  cam- 
pus minister  rejoices  to  see  is  usually 
not  brought  about  through  old  forms 
that  in  the  past  tended  to  turn  the  stu- 
dent off,  but  rather  through  an  ap- 
proach to  Scripture  that  allows  the  stu- 
dent to  become  personally  involved  in 
the  discovery  of  what  it  means  to  be 
related  to  Christ  by  faith.  This  kind  of 
student  participation  and  its  consequent 
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change  in  the  order  of  worship  may  in- 
deed cause  a measure  of  pain  to  people 
who  cannot  appreciate  some  of  the 
things  done  in  worship  on  the  campus. 
But  the  pain  could  well  be  far  more  in- 
tense and  hurtful  to  the  campus  minis- 
ter when  he  learns  that  his  Christianity 
is  called  into  question  and  that  he  is 
threatened  by  withdrawal  of  all  support 
because  he  has  made  some  changes  in 
the  format  of  worship. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  a major  con- 
cern on  every  campus,  is  another  poten- 
tial area  of  tension  between  the  churches 
and  their  campus  ministers.  The  cam- 
pus minister  does  not  have  the  luxury 
of  going  about  his  business  while  more 
knowledgeable  people  settle  the  war.  He 
is  involved  with  this  issue  every  day 
because  nearly  every  young  man  with 
whom  he  works  is  on  the  brink  of  in- 
duction into  military  service.  The  cam- 
pus is  not  the  place  for  unthought  an- 
swers or  suspended  judgment  on  the 
war  issue.  The  campus  minister  must 
give  guidance  today  to  a young  man 
who  faces  induction  within  a few  weeks 
or  months.  The  guidance  given  can  in 
no  way  meet  the  approval  of  everyone 
when  there  is  so  much  diverse  opinion 
on  the  Vietnam  war. 

Another  area  to  which  some  campus 
ministers  have  given  considerable  atten- 
tion is  what  we  often  refer  to  as  the 
“counter  culture.”  The  campus  minister 
confronts  this  movement  in  one  form 
or  another  nearly  every  day  in  his  work 
on  the  campus.  While  most  people 
seemingly  make  no  effort  to  build  a 
bridge  of  communication  with  those 
taken  up  by  the  counter  culture,  and 
as  a result  are  completely  baffled  by 
what  they  see  or  read,  there  are  some 


campus  ministers  whom  God  has 
granted  special  gifts  and  insights  that 
enable  them  to  communicate  the  gospel 
to  those  who  are  cut  off  from  so  much 
of  the  world  around  them.  Such  efforts 
can  also  lead  to  estrangement  unless 
there  is  understanding  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  trust  and  respect  for  the  min- 
isters on  campus. 

The  campus  minister  also  confronts, 
head  on,  the  problems  about  homosexu- 
ality, pre-marital  sex,  unwanted  preg- 
nancy, and  marriage  and  divorce.  It  is 
not  that  non-campus  communities  are 
free  from  such  issues,  but  rather  that 
these  issues  are  seemingly  more  on  the 
forefront  of  life  on  the  campus  than  in 
many  other  localities.  The  Gay  Libera- 
tion Movement,  for  example,  is  strong  on 
most  campuses.  The  campus  minister 
may  be  able  to  forestall  for  a time  think- 
ing through  the  issues  involved  about 
homosexuality,  but  the  day  will  surely 
come  when  he  sits  down  to  serious  con- 
versation with  a student  on  this  topic. 
He  will  be  forced  to  think  the  issue 
through  when  he  meets  a student  who, 
as  a homosexual,  gives  every  evidence 
of  being  a born-again  Christian. 

The  above  few  paragraphs  describe, 
at  least  in  part,  the  world  the  campus 
minister  confronts.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  it  takes  insight  and  understanding 
to  minister  effectively  to  this  kind  of 
community.  It  is  sad  when  a church 
turns  its  back  on  this  kind  of  ministry. 
Some  campus  ministers  who  have  lost 
the  support  of  their  churches  should  be 
commended  for  their  refusal  to  abandon 
the  campus.  However,  the  lack  of  sup- 
port from  their  church  bodies  appears, 
at  least  from  the  Reformed  perspective, 
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to  have  severely  curtailed  the  effective- 
ness of  their  ministries.  Many  campus 
ministers,  caught  in  the  predicament  of 
either  no  support  or  lack  of  sufficient 
support,  have  joined  their  efforts  into 
an  ecumenical  approach  to  the  campus. 
But  the  genuineness  of  this  ecumenism 
is  questionable.  It  seems  more  plausible 
that  in  many  instances  the  joining  of 
forces  was  due  to  a desperate  move  to 
use  limited  financial  resources  in  the 
most  economic  way.  The  curtailment  in 
effectiveness  through  this  approach  is, 
of  course,  a matter  of  judgment.  Those 
committed  to  Reformed  theology  would 
no  doubt  bemoan  the  fact  that  in  many 
such  ecumenical  efforts  public  worship 
is  no  longer  stressed.  There  is  often  lit- 
tle emphasis  on  presenting  the  challenge 
to  respond  to  the  gospel.  Instead,  many 
campus  ministers  become  increasingly 


involved  in  problem-solving  for  individ- 
ual students  and  at  times  engage  them- 
selves as  advisors  or  consultants  to  vari- 
ous administrative  areas  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Although  such  work  is  necessary 
and  helpful,  it  is  not  the  primary  task 
to  which  we  believe  the  church  calls 
and  ordains  her  ministers. 

The  Christian  Reformed  Church 
should  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others  in  order  that  her  recent  approach 
to  the  campus  may  continue  as  a min- 
istry of  the  church  rather  than  an  effort 
carried  on  by  ministers  who  are  cut  off 
from  the  church.  If  the  church  is  to  con- 
tinue her  involvement  in  campus  min- 
istry, there  must  be  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  trust  and  respect  between  the 
church  and  the  campus.  The  lines  of 
communication  must  be  open  so  that  we 
can  learn  from  each  other. 


Plato  as  Homiletician 

by  Richard  Ray 

Certainly  Plato  was  no  Christan. 

Yet  his  ideas  on  education  seem  to 
be  normative  in  Christian  preaching 
and  church  school  instruction.  His  view 
of  the  inherent  limitations  of  the  major- 
ity of  people  in  society  led  him  to  de- 
velop a particular  educational  philos- 
ophy in  The  Republic.  He  distinguished 
fundamentally  between  education  which 
is  appropriate  for  the  gifted  few 
and  education  which  is  suited  to  the 
masses.  Those  with  the  capacity  to  un- 
derstand the  full  truth  are  to  be  led  to 
the  demythologized  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  This  process  is  so  arduous  that 
only  the  unusually  gifted  can  follow  it 
successfully.  It  involves  a high  level  of 
critical  and  abstract  thinking.  When 
carried  out  successfully,  it  leads  to  the 
cognition  of  the  ultimate  good.  Those 
who  are  successful  in  knowing  the  ulti- 
mate good  are  capable  of  serving  as  lead- 
ers in  the  society. 

The  responsibility  for  leading  includes 
not  only  forming  administrative  deci- 
sions, but  also  choosing  the  representa- 
tions of  the  truth  which  should  be  given 
to  the  masses.  The  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  incapable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween ideas  which  are  true  and  ideas 
which  misrepresent  the  truth.  Their 
basic  incapacity  results  from  their  fail- 
ure to  apprehend  abstract  ideas,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  concerned  with 
the  meaning  of  life  and  its  metaphysi- 
cal structure. 


An  alumnus  of  Dartmouth,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Virginia),  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews  (Ph.D.),  Dr.  Ray  stud- 
ied one  year  at  Princeton  on  a Rockefeller 
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Plato  easily  saw  that  most  people  are 
swayed  by  emotional  appeals.  They  do 
not  think  through  the  implications  of 
ideas.  They  are  not  troubled  by  inco- 
herence nor  swayed  by  logic.  Politicians 
in  a democracy  thus  use  emotive  means 
in  their  appeal  to  the  population.  Man- 
ufacturers and  merchants,  we  know  to- 
day, do  not  make  the  mistake  of  includ- 
ing many  abstract  ideas  in  their  adver- 
tisements. They  approach  the  masses  in 
terms  they  can  accept  and  understand. 
So  Plato  held  in  The  Republic  that  edu- 
cation, to  use  the  word  broadly,  must 
be  on  emotional,  sentimental,  or  practi- 
cal levels  for  the  majority.  Much  that  is 
worthwhile  to  the  individual  and  to  so- 
ciety can  be  inculcated  in  this  way.  Self- 
sacrifice,  adherence  to  authoritative  ad- 
monitions, and  preservation  of  social  co- 
hesion may  result.  We  must  give  these 
people  exactly  what  their  limited  nature 
enables  them  to  absorb:  flag-waving, 
stirring  patriotic  music,  and  tales  about 
heroic  forefathers.  After  all,  this  does 
lead  them  to  a limited  but  helpful  ap- 
prehension of  the  truth.  What  is  even 
more  important,  it  leads  them  to  com- 
mitment to  social  institutions  and  tradi- 
tions. Even  if  the  stories  which  are  given 
to  the  masses  in  the  place  of  critical  re- 
flection are  not  completely  factual,  they 
guide  the  emotional  response  of  the  cit- 
izens in  the  proper  directions.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  a bad  thing  if  people 
are  motivated  to  conduct  themselves  in 
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ways  which  are  beneficial  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

In  reading  through  The  Republic  I 
recognized  myself  as  well  as  most  of 
the  preachers  I have  known.  In  Plato’s 
radical  distinction  between  the  authen- 
tic intellectual  education  which  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  selected  few  and  the 
provision  of  heroic  tales  (“illustrations”) 
for  the  majority,  I sensed  a basic  di- 
lemma of  theological  education.  I 
sensed  the  distinction  between  critical 
exegesis,  ethics,  and  systematic  theology 
on  the  one  hand  and  popular  preaching 
and  teaching  on  the  other.  I felt 
the  difference  which  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  the  question  which  the  schol- 
ar asks:  Is  it  true?  and  the  question 
asked  by  the  homiletician : Will  it 
preach?  Plato  wanted  tales  for  the 
masses  which  would  preach.  The  schol- 
arly few  could  search  for  truth. 

Seminary  training  is  a preparation  for 
discerning  the  truth.  It  is  normally  both 
difficult  and  personally  exciting.  One’s 
mind  moves,  if  not  quite  through  math- 
ematics to  the  intelligible  forms  of  pure 
reasoning — as  Plato  understood  true 
education — at  least  through  the  reflec- 
tive disciplines  of  theological  study. 
Hopefully,  with  the  completion  of  the 
professional  degree,  the  novice  theolo- 
gian is  able  to  discern  the  word  of  God 
in  the  realities  of  life,  if  not  as  Plato 
saw  it,  to  apprehend  the  forms  of  Ideals 
in  concrete  instances.  The  graduate  has 
gained  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his 
faith  and  he  goes  out  to  preach  and  to 
teach. 

At  this  point  something  begins  to 
happen  to  the  seminary  graduate.  Be- 
cause his  first  sermons  are  viewed  by 
his  listeners  as  too  theological  and  ab- 


stract, he  abandons  abstractions  for  emo- 
tionally appealing  metaphors  and  illus- 
trations. He  also  abandons  critical  exe- 
getical  and  doctrinal  issues.  His  congre- 
gation then  shows  more  interest.  He 
may  receive  a raise.  His  elders  approve 
of  his  progress.  The  preacher’s  sense  of 
personal  authority  for  the  congregation 
increases.  Now  he  becomes  even  more 
careful  in  selecting  Biblical  passages  and 
illustrations  for  their  potential  appeal  to 
the  emotions.  His  Bible  is  reduced  to 
a lectionary  of  stimulating  readings.  His 
ear  becomes  more  sensitive  for  the 
grand  and  rhetorical  phrase.  He  begins 
to  feel  that  the  critical  analysis  of  Bib- 
lical passages  and  historical  problems  is 
a dead  end  as  far  as  the  construction  of 
sermons  is  concerned.  He  reads  more 
books  by  preachers  and  popular  expos- 
itors and  less  by  theologians.  The  appeal 
to  emotion,  nostalgia  and  practical  re- 
sults has  more  effect  in  compelling  the 
loyalty  of  his  listeners.  The  preacher 
convinces  himself  that  a ringing  cliche 
transforms  his  auditors  and  does  them 
good.  They  are  saved  from  being  con- 
fused by  varying  interpretations.  They 
do  not  have  to  face  the  ambiguity  of 
having  to  decide  what  is  the  meaning 
of  a Biblical  or  ethical  idea  for  them- 
selves. Where  they  might  have  turned 
away  in  frustration  from  difficult,  ab- 
stract thinking,  they  are  now  able  to 
apprehend  a sufficient  degree  of  truth. 

Plato’s  emotional  appeals  for  the  ma- 
jority do  not  create  lay  theologians  or 
leaders  any  more  than  they  create  phi- 
losophers. His  approach  to  the  masses 
is  effective  in  maintaining  their  loyalty 
to  the  ideas  perpetuated  by  the  leaders 
and  their  acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 
The  preacher  also  frequently  fails  to 
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create  imaginative  teachers  for  the 
church  school  or  innovative  officers.  The 
preaching  which  draws  the  most  obvi- 
ously encouraging  response  and  wins 
the  most  popular  following  in  the  con- 
gregation turns  out,  in  the  long  run,  to 
lead  away  from  his  earlier  ideals  for 
the  congregation.  The  listener  who  is 
saved  from  personal  confusion  turns  out 
to  be  the  same  one  who  is  unable  to 
think  creatively.  The  one  who  is  spared 
the  struggle  with  the  meaning  of  his 
faith  is  identical  with  the  person  who  is 
most  reactionary.  The  churchman  who 
remains  emotionally  dependent  upon 
the  clergyman  for  the  interpretation  of 
his  life’s  meaning  becomes  the  one  who 
leaves  the  church  when  the  minister 
fails  to  provide  an  agreeable  interpreta- 
tion. Surely  this  widespread  occurrence 
in  recent  years  reveals  that  the  contem- 
porary church  has  little  toleration  for 
difference  of  opinion.  The  average  con- 
gregation is  not  able  to  sustain  the  fun- 
damental Biblical  style  of  discourse, 
prophetic  criticism.  Overly  dependent 
upon  the  clergyman’s  articulation  of  the 
faith,  the  laymen  are  unable  to  evaluate 
or  absorb  prophetic  preaching. 

Thus  the  minister  contributes  to  the 
severity  of  some  of  his  own  problems. 
His  failure  to  help  his  churchmen  to 
become  budding  theologians  prolongs 
their  spiritual  immaturity.  This  prohib- 
its fundamental  change  in  his  congrega- 
tion and  discourages  creative  acceptance 
of  responsibility. 

Plato  wrote  as  an  aristocrat  who  had 
little  respect  for  either  the  intellectual 
needs  or  abilities  of  the  average  man. 
He  was  concerned  to  build  social  sta- 
bility, to  lead  middle  Athens  to  his  own 
understanding  of  law  and  order.  In  ef- 


fect, his  goal  thus  included  the  mental 
and  spiritual  subjugation  of  his  society 
to  its  privileged  leaders.  Albeit  with 
good  intentions,  clergymen  have  fre- 
quently been  the  victims  of  this  aristo- 
cratic mood.  In  Dostoevsky’s  The  Bro- 
thers Karamazov  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
speaks  for  us  all.  Accepting  one  educa- 
tion for  ourselves  we  do  not  have  the 
patience  to  offer  it  to  others.  We  give 
a variety  of  rationals  for  this  response: 
the  majority  is  interested  in  personal 
religion  and  practical  guidance  rather 
than  in  theology;  most  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  unprepared  for  and  incapable  of 
handling  such  material;  and  we  should 
save  theology  for  the  professional  lead- 
ers who  have  been  trained  to  get  help 
from  it.  At  any  event,  clergymen  often 
seem  to  feel  that  it  would  take  the  aver- 
age congregation  too  long  to  arrive  at 
basic  truth  by  theological  reflection. 
There  is  not  enough  time  for  this.  The 
suspension  of  final  commitment  to  a 
particular  idea  which  is  involved  in  pro- 
longed study  might  hamper  the  deci- 
sion to  make  a financial  pledge.  Quick, 
emotionally  compelled  decision  is  need- 
ed if  the  congregation  is  to  meet  the 
budget.  One  clergyman  was  more  direct 
when  he  told  me  that  he  never  found 
much  help  in  reading  Tillich. 

We  may  awake  from  this  sanctified 
pragmatism.  When  we  do  we  will  dis- 
cover that  even  while  the  congregation 
praised  us  it  was  drawing  critical  con- 
clusions about  our  homilies.  It  had  lis- 
tened to  our  evocative  phrases  and  lyri- 
cally tuned  illustrations  and  found  that 
we  were  apparently  unable  to  provide 
much  light  on  the  deepest  religious  is- 
sues. The  leaders  seemed  unable  to  lead, 
having  lost  the  capacity  for  pondering 
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difficult  theological  problems.  The  wid- 
ening gap  between  the  incomes  of  the 
laity  and  the  incomes  provided  for  cler- 
gymen should  not  be  surprising.  Lay- 
men are  concluding  that  there  is  no 
need  for  those  who  can  think  no  better 
than  they  can  themselves.  Glad  to  pay 
for  genuine  services  rendered,  they  are 
deciding  to  do  more  with  their  resources 
than  support  the  bearers  of  tales. 

Paradoxically,  Plato’s  theory  about  the 
rational  knowledge  of  the  good  led  him 
to  prescribe  wholesome  fables  for  the 
majority.  These  stories  were  designed  to 
soothe  the  people  and  to  give  them  an 
assurance  of  certainty.  One  is  led  to 
wonder  if  in  fact  Plato  ever  became  ex- 
cited about  the  possibilities  involved  in 
knowing  the  good.  Heretically,  one  may 
even  dare  to  wonder  if  Plato  himself 
ever  knew  it.  Did  Plato  invent  a pleas- 
ing fiction  about  the  supreme  good  out 
of  longing  for  certainty  and  stability  of 
values?  Did  he  create  a fable  for  the 
intellectuals  too?  These  questions  are 
revealing,  whether  or  not  answers  are 
ever  possible.  The  questions  about 
Plato’s  own  involvement  in  his  philo- 
sophical theory  disclose  the  lengths  we 
can  go  in  our  attempts  to  ease  anxiety 
and  to  provide  an  assurance  of  intellec- 
tual certainty.  In  contrast  to  the  theories 
we  cherish  as  at  least  partial  barricades 
against  the  intellectual  mysteries,  the 
stories  in  the  New  Testament  seem  to 
reflect  a positive  acceptance  of  mystery. 
The  gospels  imply  a valuation  of  mys- 
tery and  uncertainty  which  is  different 
from  ours.  Open-ended  they  shake  the 
reader’s  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
grasp  of  truth.  Not  being  dogmatic  in 
intent  they  leave  the  reader  questioning 
himself,  his  institutions,  and  the  coher- 


ence of  his  traditional  beliefs.  The  one 
who  first  told  some  of  these  stories  must 
have  believed  in  the  patience  of  God 
and  the  spiritual  capacities  of  man.  He 
must  have  felt  certain  that  in  time  the 
average  man  would  find  his  own  af- 
firmations, work  out  his  own  faith,  and 
formulate  his  own  ideas.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  sensed  that  a person 
would  finally  come  closer  to  the  truth 
by  this  process  than  by  any  other  didac- 
tic approach.  Homileticians  often  can- 
not wait  for  this  to  take  place.  They  are 
afraid  of  the  ambiguity  involved.  The 
question  of  the  preacher’s  own  author- 
ity is  brought  to  the  surface  by  this  ap- 
proach of  the  gospels.  He  has  to  be  suf- 
ficiently sure  of  himself  to  trust  people, 
to  sit  loose  to  them.  Apparently  some- 
one who  told  the  stories  in  the  New 
Testament  was  this  certain. 

The  clergyman  is  discovering  that  the 
source  of  his  authority  in  a congregation 
lies  in  his  ability  rather  than  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  feelings  or  his  personal  be- 
liefs. Some  congregations  no  longer  re- 
spond to  fervently  cherished  and  elab- 
orately praised  pious  opinions  in  the 
traditional  pattern.  The  mutual  valida- 
tion of  ambiguous  theological  tenets, 
which  occurred  when  the  clergyman  de- 
manded an  orthodox  affirmation  by  the 
congregation  and  the  congregation 
looked  for  an  incarnate  piety  in  its  cler- 
gyman, is  breaking  loose.  While  some 
ministerial  relationships  are  still  molded 
by  this  symbiotic  dependence,  the  winds 
of  change  are  threatening  these  in  al- 
most every  denomination.  The  Platonic 
homiletic  model  is  thus  becoming  obso- 
lete. Hopefully  it  will  disappear  en- 
tirely. The  ability  of  the  clergyman  to 
stimulate  theological  search  and  to 
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guide  the  layman  as  he  works  out  his 
interpretation  of  the  faith  will  become 
prominent.  A society  which  is  increas- 
ingly tolerant  of  religious  and  moral  di- 
versity may  eventually  determine  the 
form  of  a clergyman’s  homiletic  enter- 
prise. In  other  words,  there  may  soon 
be  no  place  for  the  authoritative  style. 

The  kerygmatic  affirmations  of  the 
New  Testament  will  be  sensitively  ex- 
plored and  evaluated.  They  have  been 
rather  naively  taken  as  enduring,  neces- 
sary models,  as  though  a form  used  in 
antiquity  were  eternally  superior  to 
more  humble  statements.  This  emula- 
tion of  the  kerygma  of  the  early  church 
is  certainly  a cultural  anachronism.  It 
may  also  be  an  indication  of  the  author- 
itarian cast  which  has  shaped  contem- 
porary Christianity  and  made  it  unneces- 
sarily implausible  to  sensitive  agnostics. 
The  impression  which  is  widely  shared 
by  students  and  young  adults,  that  the 
Christian  faith  includes  a rigid  and  in- 
tolerant outlook  on  the  world,  may  be 
a result  of  this  perpetuation  of  keryg- 
matic, unilinear,  indoctrination. 

When  we  clergymen  become  more 
trusting  of  our  relationship  with  the 
supreme  good  in  our  lives,  we  will  be- 
come free  to  share  the  ambiguities  of 


the  laymen.  If  we  become,  in  the  proc- 
ess, excited  about  the  search  for  truth 
as  an  experience  which  is  rewarding  in 
itself  we  will  abandon  the  Platonic  hom- 
iletic model.  The  long  range  goal  will 
be  discovered  as  already  taking  place  in 
the  present.  Theological  quest,  with  all 
of  its  insecurity  and  cognitive  renova- 
tion, will  be  accepted  as  a valuable  ex- 
perience. The  myth  of  the  immediate 
acceptance  of  a complete  and  basic  or- 
thodox theology  in  a sublime  spiritual 
moment  will  be  rejected.  We  will,  per- 
haps, discover  that  the  use  of  an  illus- 
tration which  avoids  serious  doctrinal 
questions  is  a temptation  which  should 
be  rejected  at  all  costs.  When  this  time 
comes  we  will  have  learned  that  all  of 
us  have  an  inescapable  need  for  intellec- 
tual independence.  Doctrinal  creativity 
will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a danger 
to  the  strength  of  the  church.  It  will  be 
stimulated  as  a necessary  condition  for 
a culturally  influential  Christianity.  As 
a flourish  of  theological  interest  occurs, 
congregations  will  see  no  limit  to  the 
new  possibilities  for  service.  We  will 
then  have  learned  that  humble  thought 
which  does  not  evade  uncertainty  or 
even  perplexity  may  be  more  useful 
than  the  grandest  phrase. 


The  See-Saw 
View  of  Life 

Sermon  by 
Ernest  T.  Campbell 

In  his  book  of  a few  years  back,  The 
Exurbanites,  A.  C.  Spectorsky  of- 
fers this  commentary  on  American 
manners:  “On  the  New  York  Central’s 
commuting  train  down  the  Harlem 
Valley  there  are  still  seats  aplenty  at 
Chappaqua,  and  the  courtly,  old-world 
grace  with  which  women  are  permitted 
to  climb  on  board  first  would  delight 
the  most  captious.  By  the  time  the  train 
arrives  at  Pleasantville,  however,  seats 
are  scarcer  and  only  the  most  attractive 
or  the  most  decrepit  women  are  given 
any  priority.  Come  White  Plains  and 
women  are  thrust  aside;  every  man  for 
himself.”1 

It  is  easy  to  be  generous  when  there 
is  enough  to  go  around.  But  when  sup- 
plies are  limited  it  is  quite  a different 
matter.  When  there  are  three  cars  and 
only  two  parking  places;  five  men  want- 
ing work  and  only  four  job  openings; 
ten  nations  needing  oil  and  only  enough 
for  nine — what  then?  It  is  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  scarcity  that  what  we  are  and 
what  we  believe  are  most  clearly  re- 
vealed. 

The  specter  of  scarcity  is  beginning 
to  impose  its  eerie  presence  on  the 

1 A.  C.  Spectorsky,  The  Exurbanites,  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  1955,  p.  119. 
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American  way  of  life.  Ever  since  Pil- 
grim days  we  have  lived  with  the  no- 
tion that  our  frontiers  and  resources 
were  perpetually  expandable.  Settlers 
who  couldn’t  make  it  in  the  east  pushed 
on  across  the  Alleghenies.  Those  who 
could  not  find  land  to  their  liking  in 
Kansas  could  rig  up  their  wagons  and 
roll  on  to  Oklahoma.  Those  whose  pros- 
pects for  the  good  life  were  stymied  in 
Ohio  could  cross  the  Rockies  to  pan  for 
gold  or  dig  for  silver. 

The  prodigality  of  nature  was  con- 
sistently assumed.  If  a man  needed  a 
house  he  chopped  down  enough  trees 
to  build  one.  When  he  was  hungry  he 
shot  a buffalo  or  deer.  If  he  dug  for 
copper  and  exhausted  a particular  mine 
he  would  simply  snap  a lock  on  the 
front  gate,  pack  up  his  gear,  and  go 
digging  somewhere  else.  We  were  still 
at  Chappaqua.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  for  all! 

As  industrialization  set  in,  however, 
we  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  want,  just 
a bit.  Not  having  everything  we  needed 
we  used  our  wealth  to  trade  for  vital 
resources.  Every  year  this  country  im- 
ports more  than  fifteen  billion  dollars 
worth  of  goods — agricultural  products, 
metals,  and  non-metallic  minerals  such 
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as  petroleum.  The  notion  persisted  that 
whether  home-grown  or  imported  we 
could  get  what  we  had  to  have.  There 
was  no  reason  other  than  mental  stag- 
nation or  plain  laziness  why  the  Gross 
National  Product  could  not  go  up,  and 
up,  and  up  each  year!  We  were  at  Pleas- 
antville  now.  Seats  were  not  quite  as 
plentiful  as  before,  but  if  a man  kept 
his  wits  and  worked  hard  everything 
would  be  all  right. 

Now  suddenly  we  are  at  White 
Plains!  At  the  “every  man  for  himself” 
stage.  The  frontiers  are  gone,  geograph- 
ically speaking.  Much  of  nature  that  we 
ravaged  en  route  to  our  prosperity  has 
been  rendered  permanently  sterile.  Old 
sources  of  vital  foods  and  minerals  are 
drying  up.  Countries  that  were  once 
willing  to  trade  away  precious  commod- 
ities to  us  are  beginning  to  have  second 
thoughts.  Enormous  pressures  are  being 
exerted  on  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers of  the  third  world — Africans, 
Asians,  South  Americans;  and  impover- 
ished blacks,  whites,  browns,  reds  and 
yellows  of  our  own  country.  More  and 
more  people  are  wondering  why  those 
of  us  in  North  America  who  comprise 
but  20%  of  the  world’s  population 
should  consume  80%  of  the  world’s 
wealth. 

My  friends,  what  is  new  in  our  situa- 
tion is  a growing  awareness  that  we  live 
in  a finite  universe.  God  is  infinite,  but 
the  world  is  not.  This  has  always  been 
theoretically  true,  but  now  it  is  actually 
and  existentially  true.  We  live  on  a see- 
saw. If  one  is  up  too  high,  another  must 
be  down  too  low.  Whether  I intend  it 
or  not,  my  indulgence  in  luxury  may 
deprive  a brother  of  some  necessity.  Ask- 


ing for  seconds  at  the  table  is  harmless 
enough.  Unless,  of  course,  you  know  of 
a neighbor  who  has  not  eaten  for  three 
days.  And  especially  if  that  neighbor’s 
toil  has  helped  to  set  your  table! 

This  is  what  Adlai  Stevenson  was 
trying  to  lay  on  our  hearts  when  he 
said:  “We  travel  together,  passengers  in 
a little  space  ship  all  committed  for  our 
safety  to  its  security  and  peace.  We  can- 
not maintain  it  half  fortunate,  half  mis- 
erable, half  confident,  half  despairing, 
half  slave — to  the  ancient  enemies  of 
man — half  free  in  a liberation  of  re- 
sources undreamed  of  until  this  day. 
No  craft,  no  crew  can  travel  safely  with 
such  vast  contradictions.  On  their  reso- 
lution depends  the  survival  of  us  all.” 

I 

What  response  can  we  make?  What 
response  should  we  make  to  all  of  this  ? 
Let  me  suggest  some  general  and  specific 
answers  to  that  question.  First,  in  a gen- 
eral way,  we  must  insist  that  the  issues 
involved  are  moral  as  well  as  economic. 
The  balance  of  trade  is  in  the  picture. 
Import  tariffs  and  quotas  are  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
in  the  picture.  Hard  money — soft  money 
is  in  the  picture.  Inflation  and  deflation 
are  in  the  picture.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  factors  in  the  situation.  The  World 
Bank  is  important  in  all  of  this,  but  so 
is  the  world’s  conscience.  We  must  not 
sit  back  to  enjoy  our  privileges  on  the 
assumption  that  inexorable  economic 
law  will  have  its  way. 

This  is  why  Pope  Paul  VI  in  his  en- 
cyclical Populorum  Progression  “On  the 
Development  of  Peoples,”  was  moved  to 
say:  “No  one  is  justified  in  keeping  for 
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his  exclusive  use  what  he  does  not  need, 
when  others  lack  necessities.”2 

Moreover,  we  must  ease  up  on  our 
habit  of  blaming  the  poor  for  their  pov- 
erty and  crediting  the  affluent  for  their 
wealth.  You  know  how  it  goes.  “He’s 
where  he  is  because  he’s  lazy  and  shift- 
less.” “Modesty  aside,  I’m  where  I am 
because  I’m  good,  and  wise,  and  a hard 
worker.”  A professional  football  coach 
told  it  like  it  is  the  other  day  when  he 
noted  that  the  margin  between  a win- 
ning and  losing  team  is  very  slight.  The 
bounce  of  a ball.  The  fracture  of  a bone. 
A referee’s  decision. 

In  our  better  moments  we  know  that 
the  thinnest  possible  line  separates  the 
destitute  and  the  affluent,  and  that  this 
line  was  not  of  our  making  in  the  first 
place. 

Moreover,  still  speaking  generally, 
we  must  recognize  if  we  take  our  Scrip- 
tures seriously,  we  who  stand  in  the 
Hebrew-Christian  tradition,  that  God’s 
sympathies  are  unfailing  and  unalter- 
ably with  the  poor!  Touch  down  where 
you  will.  Boaz  telling  his  young  farm- 
workers not  to  pick  the  grain  too  clean, 
Ruth  needed  some.  Or  the  prophets  tell- 
ing the  people  in  several  generations  to 
make  provision  for  the  widow,  the  or- 
phan, and  the  stranger.  Amos  coming 
down  hard  on  the  wealthy  for  the  way 
in  which  they  had  taken  or  extorted  un- 
fair pledges  from  the  poor.  And  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  the  passage  read  this 
morning.  “Let  the  thief  no  longer 
steal,”  (and  all  the  law  and  order  peo- 
ple said  Amen),  “but  rather  let  him  la- 

2  From  the  Papal  Encyclical,  Populorum 

Progressio,  “On  the  Development  of  Peoples,” 
by  Pope  Paul  VI  (United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference, March  26,  1967),  p.  18. 


bor,”  (and  those  opposed  to  welfare  said 
Amen),  “doing  honest  work  with  his 
hands.”  But  notice  the  purpose  of  our 
wealth,  “so  that  he  may  be  able  to  give 
to  those  in  need”  (Eph.  4:28).  That’s 
what  money  is  all  about.  And  su- 
premely, we  have  that  awesome  “inas- 
much” of  Jesus:  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me” 
(Matt.  25:40). 

II 

But  to  be  more  specific,  these  sugges- 
tions. There  are  some  assumptions  or 
axioms  that  we  Americans  have  been 
living  on  that  must  be  reconsidered.  J. 
Irwin  Miller,  at  one  time  the  layman 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  once  remarked  that  “History 
is  full  of  tragedies  of  persons  who  didn’t 
understand  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  and  who  conducted  their  affairs 
as  if  in  a world  that  had  in  fact  been 
long  dead.”3 

I would  suggest  that  we  must  re-open 
as  citizens  of  this  country  such  assump- 
tions as:  the  unchecked  expansion  of 
national  economies;  the  right  of  every- 
body to  have  as  large  a family  as  he 
wishes;  the  absolute  value  of  human  life 
over  all  other  life. 

But  coming  closer  to  home,  there  is 
something  we  can  do  as  members  of  a 
given  congregation.  We  can  seek  so  to 
reorder  our  investments  that  the  social 
betterment  of  men,  rather  than  the  high- 
est monetary  return  may  govern  what 
we  do.  Most  churches  that  I have 
known,  including  this  one,  have  been 

3 J.  Irwin  Miller,  “The  Revolutionary  Role 
of  Business,”  Saturday  Review,  January  13, 
1968,  p.  68. 
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too  much  oriented  to  Wall  Street  and 
too  little  oriented  to  the  Jerusalem-Jeri- 
cho  road.  We  have  been  more  concerned 
about  the  Dow  Jones  Average  than  the 
Good  Samaritan  norm! 

But  even  closer  to  home  as  individual 
members  of  this  body.  I believe  that 
given  the  crisis  of  mounting  scarcity  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  that  we  consider 
a simpler  style  of  life.  If  some  of  our 
hippies  have  prodded  us  in  this  direc- 
tion, thank  God  for  their  witness. 

I heard  the  other  day  over  the  radio 
word  that  corporations  are  having  a 
hard  time  getting  executives  to  come  to 
New  York.  It  seems  that  New  York 
City  cannot  provide  them  with  the 
“amenities  to  which  they  have  grown 
accustomed.”  This  leads  one  to  wonder 
what  businessmen  in  France  had  the 
coziest  amenities  before  the  revolution. 

It  is  so  hard  to  come  down  once  you 
have  been  up  there.  I interceded  once 
for  a man  who  was  store  manager  for 
a nationwide  chain.  His  salary  was 
around  the  forty  thousand  a year  mark. 
He  had  been  weighed  in  the  balances 
by  top  management  and  found  wanting 
and  was  summarily  fired.  When  I got  to 
the  president  of  the  company  I asked  if 
my  parishioner  might  be  given  another 
store  to  manage.  The  answer  was  “No, 
he  doesn’t  have  it.”  Could  he  not  then 
be  made  a departmental  manager  in 
some  other  store?  The  answer  was,  “No. 
We’ve  learned  that  psychologically  this 
never  works.  Once  you  have  been  a 
manager  you  can’t  come  down.” 

Is  there  no  power  in  the  Gospel?  Is 
there  no  compulsion  in  the  mercy  of 
God?  Is  there  no  illumination  in  the 
model  of  Jesus  himself  that  could  make 
us  willing  to  come  down  if  perchance 


it  would  help  others  to  come  up?  Be- 
sides, does  it  not  belong  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Gospel  to  give  what  you  cannot 
keep  to  gain  what  you  cannot  lose? 

I know  of  one  denomination  that  has 
asked  its  members  to  consider  this  cov- 
enant: “In  view  of  our  common  respon- 
sibility in  Christ  to  share  with  all  men 
the  life  and  resources  God  has  given  us 
on  the  earth.  I declare  my  intention  to 
join  in  the  following  covenant  with 
others : 

1.  I will  encourage  business  and  ap- 
propriate levels  of  government  to 
support  opportunities  for  all  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  economic  de- 
velopment. 

2.  I will  involve  myself  in  both  study 
and  action  related  to  development 
of  social  justice  and  human  dignity 
so  that  materially,  socially,  politi- 
cally, and  spiritually,  we  all  may 
be  free  to  be  the  responsible  hu- 
man beings  God  intended  us  to  be. 

3.  I will  contribute  at  least  two  per 
cent  of  my  income  annually  for 
self-development  of  people  in  the 
world,  including  the  United  States 
of  America.  These  contributions 
are  to  be  a sign  of  my  commitment 
and  they  are  in  addition  to  my  nor- 
mal gifts  to  church  and  commu- 
nity projects. 

4.  I will  participate  in  confronting 
others  personally  with  the  idea  of 
sharing  in  the  self-development  of 
people  through  a gift  of  two  per 
cent  over  and  beyond  present  giv- 
ing.” 

The  see-saw  is  in  effect.  We  may  not 
be  comfortable  with  this,  but  this  is  a 
fact  of  life.  When  someone  is  up  too 
high,  someone  else  is  down  too  low.  But 
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with  love,  the  love  of  God  for  us — his 
love  in  us,  there  is  no  see -saw  model. 
The  beauty  of  God’s  love  is  that  the 
more  it  is  lavished,  the  more  it  grows. 
The  more  we  act  on  it  the  more  we 
have.  It  is  to  this  love  that  I ultimately 
appeal.  I believe  our  country  can  do  it. 
I believe  this  church  can  do  it.  I believe 
that  severally  and  individually  as  mem- 
bers of  this  congregation  we  can  do  it. 
And  I believe  we  should. 

I am  self-conscious  enough  to  know 
that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  sermon  that 
you  came  here  expecting  on  this 
Thanksgiving  Sunday.  I confess  that  I 
could  not  raise  my  soul  to  prepare  a 
message  that  would  legitimize  our  glut- 
tony, our  greed,  our  affluence,  and  sanc- 
tify our  advantages.  I assure  you  I have 
been  talking  as  soberly  to  my  own  heart 
as  I have  sought  to  talk  to  yours. 

Ministers  who  go  to  college  campuses 
these  days  feel  the  resistance  to  the 
church,  and  deep  resentments  toward 
the  church  that  many  young  people  har- 
bor today.  I wasn’t  helped  on  a recent 
trip  to  Indiana  when  the  gentleman 
who  led  in  the  opening  worship  began 
with  these  words: 

I was  hungry 

and  you  formed  a humanities  club 

and  discussed  my  hunger. 

Thank  you. 


I was  imprisoned 
and  you  crept  off  quietly 
to  your  chapel  in  the  cellar 
and  prayed  for  my  release. 

I was  naked 
and  in  your  mind 
you  debated  the  morality  of 
my  appearance. 

I was  sick 

and  you  knelt  and  thanked  God  for 
your  health. 

I was  homeless 
and  you  left  me  alone 
to  pray. 

You  seem  so  holy 
so  close  to  God 
But  I’m  still  hungry 
and  lonely 
and  cold. 

So  where  have  your  prayers  gone  ? 
What  have  they  done  ? 

What  does  it  profit  a man 
to  page  through  his  book  of  prayers 
when  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  crying  for  his  help? 

God  speed  the  day  when  that  indict- 
ment of  the  church  will  be  no  longer 
true! 


Thank  God  for  God 

Sermon  by 
Charles  L.  Bartow 

Text:  Philippians  4:4  and  7 (RSV) 

He  had  nothing;  he  was  torn  up 
from  his  past,  from  many  of  his 
friends,  and  from  most  of  his  posses- 
sions. He  couldn’t  get  any  sleep  even 
at  night,  for  he  tossed  and  turned,  no 
doubt  thinking  of  the  guards  who  kept 
him  prisoner,  who  kept  watch  over  him, 
who  kept  reminding  him  that  he  was 
an  enemy  of  the  state  and  that  soon  he 
might  die.  He  had  written  and  talked 
his  way  across  most  of  the  world  he 
knew  and  now  people  were  lying  about 
him,  defacing  the  character  which  had 
been  built  honestly  with  hard  toil  and 
daring  integrity.  They  were  twisting 
his  words.  He  was  no  traitor,  no  in- 
filtrator, no  rabble  rousing  anarchist  as 
was  claimed,  but  they  lied,  even  those 
who  were  once  numbered  among  his 
closest  friends. 

Some  people  saw  what  was  going  on 
and  they  felt  badly  about  it,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  didn’t  say  much  and 
they  didn’t  do  much  either.  And  you 
can’t  blame  them,  really.  They’d  have 
been  fools  to  risk  home  and  family, 
bread  on  the  table,  money  in  their 
pocket  and  the  respect  of  their  neigh- 
bors all  for  the  sake  of  one  little  man. 
Intelligent  people  don’t  do  that  sort  of 
thing.  So  he  had  nothing.  No  past  he 
could  remember  with  pride,  no  bright 
prospects  for  the  future  and,  to  say  the 


An  alumnus  of  Michigan  State  University 
and  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Mr. 
Bartow  has  served  as  a member  of  the  in- 
structional staff  in  the  Department  of  Speech 
at  Princeton  since  1963.  He  has  been  a visit- 
ing lecturer  in  Speech  at  the  New  Yor\  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  is  presently  completing 
his  doctoral  dissertation  in  Speech  Education 
at  New  Yor\  University. 

least,  his  present  conditions  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

I said  that  for  the  most  part  no  one 
gave  him  anything.  However,  there  was 
one  tiny  group  that  did  take  an  interest 
in  him.  In  fact,  one  member  of  this 
group  nearly  lost  his  life  bringing  sup- 
plies and  news  to  the  lonely  prisoner 
I’ve  just  described.  So  the  prisoner 
wrote  his  supporters  a letter,  thanking 
them  for  their  gift  and  noting  the  dan- 
ger and  sacrifice  involved  in  their  get- 
ting it  to  him.  The  letter,  toward  the 
end,  contained  these  words  of  farewell: 
“Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  always;  again  I 
will  say,  Rejoice!”  (RSV). 

The  Bible  gives  accounts  of  other  men 
and  women  also,  who,  like  Paul, 
stripped  of  everything  that  our  so-called 
respectable  living  requires,  stood  up 
straight  in  the  midst  of  their  crumpled 
lives  and  rejoiced.  Jeremiah,  shut  up  in 
prison,  laughed  at,  heckled  and  with 
no  one  to  call  him  friend,  said  to  his 
own  tired  heart,  “Sing  to  the  Lord; 
praise  the  Lord!”  (20:13).  It  was  the 
Psalmist  walking  through  “the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death”  (23 14)  who  could 
speak  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord  that  followed  him  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  And  it  was  a frail  and  weary 
young  woman,  looking  forward  to  a 
long  and  hazardous  journey  to  Bethle- 
hem and  the  birth  of  her  baby  amidst 
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the  dung  and  the  stench  of  a stable,  who 
could  sing  with  a burgeoning  heart, 
“My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord,  and  my 
spirit  rejoices  in  God.  . . (Luke  1:46). 

Robert  R.  Wicks,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  Chapel  at  Princeton  University  has 
said,  “Biblical  religion  was  born  and 
reared  on  that  ‘dangerous  edge  of 
things’  where  human  existence  faced  ex- 
tinction. . . .”1  But  to  those  of  us  who 
are  surrounded  by  family  and  friends, 
good  food  and  drink  and  job  opportuni- 
ties among  which  we  can  pick  and 
choose,  the  religion  that  enables  a man 
to  say  thanks  for  nothing  and  appar- 
ently mean  it  may  sound  like  some  sort 
of  pious  nonsense.  Doesn’t  it  make 
more  sense  to  thank  God  for  who  we 
are  and  what  we  have  when  we’re  on 
the  so-called  “mountain  tops”  of  life? 
I’d  rather  thank  God  for  a job  when 
I’ve  got  it  than  for  the  fact  that  I’d  had 
it  when  it’s  gone.  I’d  rather  thank  God 
for  friendships  I can  enjoy  now  than 
for  the  fact  that  I’d  had  them,  once 
they’re  broken  off  and  finished  forever. 
I’d  rather  thank  God  for  a clean  con- 
science possessed  than  for  previous  days 
of  cleaner  living.  I’d  rather  thank  God 
for  good  deeds  done  and  kind  words 
spoken  by  me  now  than  for  deeds  and 
words  remembered.  To  put  it  simply, 
it’s  easier  to  praise  God  when  a man’s 
walking  the  straight  and  narrow  than 
when  he’s  mulling  over  the  mess  he’s 
made  of  things.  So  the  list  of  our 
“worldly”  and  “religious”  druthers  goes 
on. 

Yet,  doesn’t  the  fact  that  we  have  such 

1 Robert  R.  Wicks,  “Exposition  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians,”  in  The  Interpreter’s 
Bible  (ed.  by  George  A.  Buttrick),  Abingdon 
Press,  1952,  Vol.  XI,  p.  hi. 


druthers  at  all  speak  of  the  fleeting  char- 
acter of  the  objects  which  prompt  our 
gratitude?  “Thank  you,  God,  for  suc- 
cess”; but  what  does  the  failure  say? 
“Thank  you,  God,  for  the  starry  sky”; 
but  what  does  the  blind  man  say  ? 
“Thank  you,  God,  for  Beethoven  and 
Brahms”;  but  what  does  the  deaf  man 
say?  “Thank  you,  God,  for  the  open 
fields”;  but  what  does  the  slum  child 
say?  “Thank  you,  God,  for  good  clean 
cut  boys  and  girls”;  but  what  does 
the  parent  of  a delinquent  say  ? “I  thank 
you,  God,  that  I am  not  as  they  are”; 
that’s  what  the  Pharisees  say.  So  here 
even  gratitude  may  build  walls  of  hos- 
tility: the  “haves”  versus  the  “have 
nots,”  the  Pharisees  versus  the  tax  col- 
lectors and  the  prostitutes,  the  “good 
guys”  versus  the  “bad,”  the  church  ver- 
sus the  world. 

The  man  who  has  the  courage  to  face 
himself  honestly,  however,  soon  discov- 
ers that  he’s  both  a success  and  a fail- 
ure, open  to  natural  and  man-made 
beauty  now  but  blind  and  deaf  to  it 
when  his  mood  changes,  when  he’s  got 
a headache  or  a bad  cold.  And  I’m 
rather  grateful  for  the  fact  that  up  to 
now  in  my  life  I have  not  met  a single 
individual  who  could  say — and  mean  it 
— that  he’s  never  acted  less  wisely  than 
he  felt  he  ought.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
such  a Pharisee  does  exist  you  can  almost 
bet  on  one  thing:  he  is  so  delighted  with 
himself  that  nobody  else  is  happy  any- 
where near  him. 

Can  you  imagine  him,  perhaps  stand- 
ing rather  smugly  just  inside  the  door  of 
his  father’s  house,  watching  disdainfully 
as  his  prodigal  brother  begins  his  reck- 
less trek  toward  some  distant,  seductive 
city  ? He  is  probably  saying,  “I  told  you 
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so.”  And  he  is  probably  thinking  to 
himself,  “That  foolish  wastrel!  I’ll  not 
go  after  him  no  matter  how  far  down 
he  sinks.  I’ll  not  incur  the  shame  of  be- 
ing recognized  as  his  brother.”  Then, 
when  the  erring  brother  comes  back 
and  the  father  of  the  house  throws  a 
party,  does  the  good  boy — and  he  is 
good — go  in  and  enjoy  the  celebration 
with  the  rest  of  the  family  and  friends  ? 
Quite  the  contrary!  He  stands  outside 
the  door  this  time  sulking,  for  he’s  dis- 
covered that  the  father  loves  him  for 
no  good  reason  at  all;  and  all  of  that 
clean  living,  which  was  done  for  his 
own  sake,  which  was  done  in  order  that 
he  might  claim  for  himself  the  father’s 
favor,  all  of  that  was  a waste  of  time. 
The  father  pleads  with  the  boy:  “Son, 
you  are  always  with  me,  and  all  that  is 
mine  is  yours.  It  was  fitting  to  make 
merry  and  be  glad,  for  this  your  brother 
was  dead,  and  is  alive;  he  was  lost,  and 
is  found”  (Luke  15:31-32).  But  it’s  all 
for  nought.  The  boy  goes  on  sulking. 
He  doesn’t  like  the  house  anymore  and 
he’s  not  so  sure  he  really  cares  for  any- 
body who  lives  there;  and  so,  because 
he  can’t  accept  this  brother,  he  tragically 
discovers  that  he’s  farther  from  his 
father’s  heart  than  the  meandering 
prodigal  ever  was. 

Helmut  Thielicke,  the  German  theo- 
logian and  preacher,  has  referred  to  peo- 
ple as  the  third  sacrament.  So  to  speak, 
in,  with,  and  under  the  very  flesh  of 
those  around  us,  the  Father’s  word,  “you 
are  always  with  me,”  takes  shape  and 
receives  expression.  As  Thielicke  put  it, 
your  neighbor  “. . . is  the  apple  of  God’s 
eye.  . . . He  was  bought  with  a price; 
. . . and  he  who  touches  him  touches  the 


supreme  Majesty.”2  Therefore,  the  man 
who  hasn’t  time  to  help  his  wife  do  the 
dishes  and  to  listen  to  her  complaints 
for  a change,  who  hasn’t  time  to  listen 
to  the  naive  prayers  of  his  children  or 
to  pray  himself  for  his  enemies,  or  who 
hasn’t  time  even  to  take  time  out  from 
his  chores  at  his  desk  or  plow  or  lathe 
in  order  to  run  an  errand  for  a sick 
friend,  hasn’t  time  to  meet  God;  for  it 
is  God  himself  who  brings  us  to  that 
“dangerous  edge  of  things”  where  we 
face,  not  extinction,  but  ourselves  and 
one  another  and  discover  what  life  is  all 
about  and  what  the  things  of  life  really 
amount  to.  But  if  upon  arrival  there 
we  find  that  we  love  ourselves  too  much 
to  want  anything  to  do  with  that  kind 
of  indiscriminate  affection  that  bids  us 
care  about  people  we  may  not  even  like, 
well,  we  soon  learn  that  all  those  prom- 
ises of  an  after-life  and  whatever  it  is 
that  goes  with  them  aren’t  worth  the 
effort  of  calling  them  to  mind. 

However,  for  the  man  who  is  not  too 
proud  to  stop  congratulating  himself 
for  having  done  his  best  to  be  as  good 
as  the  next  fellow  and  better  than  most, 
for  the  man  who  dares  to  face  up  to 
himself  and  see  his  own  weaknesses  and 
failures,  his  own  good  and  bad  inclina- 
tions in  the  face  of  his  brother  and  in 
the  deeds  of  other  men,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  here  on  this 
“precipice”  of  life,  there  is  even  a reason 
to  rejoice,  for  he  discovers  that  the  very 
Father  who  puts  him  there  also  keeps 
him  there. 

A man  sat  alone  in  a place  called 
Gethsemane,  awaiting  the  worst  form 
of  slanderous  rejection  the  men  of  his 

2 How  the  World  Began  (trans.  by  John  W. 
Doberstein),  Muhlenberg  Press,  1961,  p.  112. 
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time  could  perform.  In  a very  real  sense 
he  was  facing  up  to  himself  and  to  his 
neighbors  and  to  the  demands  that  they 
would  place  upon  his  life.  In  his  keen 
imagination,  perhaps  already  he  could 
feel  the  nails  that  would  soon  rip  into 
his  flesh.  Perhaps  he  could  hear  the  false 
accusations,  the  jeers,  the  rattling  of 
dice,  the  tearing  apart  of  the  garment 
and  the  mournful  cries  of  the  mother 
who  only  a few  scant  years  ago  sang, 
“My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord,  and  my 
spirit  rejoices  in  God.  . . (Luke  i '.46). 
In  any  event,  something  prompted  him 
to  speak  to  his  Father,  “.  . . if  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  . . .” 
(Matt.  26:39).  ^ut  it  wasn’t  possible. 
You  see  his  Father  loved  the  Scribes  and 
the  Pharisees,  the  tax  gatherers  and  the 
prostitutes,  the  beggars  and  the  princes 
of  this  world  too  much  to  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  them  all  fight  it  out  for  a 
cupful  of  delight  or  a gluttonous  portion 
of  self-esteem,  and  so  to  get  them  to  re- 
ceive one  another  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  thereby  to  get  them  to  receive  him- 
self, he  had  to  give  them  his  own  “heart 
of  hearts.” 

Eons  before  this  time,  in  another  gar- 
den, a man  said  of  his  wife,  “This  at 
last  is  bone  of  my  bones  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh  . . (Gen.  3:23)  and  now  God 
was  saying  that  to  all  of  us.  He  was 
saying,  “I  am  no  longer  your  accuser, 
for  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  a man  may 
see  clearly,  if  he  will,  and  his  conscience 
may  do  the  accusing  for  him.  No,  I am 
not  here  to  accuse,  but  to  defend,  for 
the  sake  of  my  beloved.  He  has  taken 
your  past  with  its  beauty  and  its  ugli- 
ness, he  has  taken  the  pride  of  the  Phar- 
isee and  the  wickedness  of  the  prostitute 
and  obliterated  them  with  the  pain  of 


forgiveness.  Henceforth  you  are  not 
only  what  your  consciences  call  you  to 
confess.  You  are  also  my  children,  as 
he  is  my  child,  and  I shall  call  you  by 
his  name.” 

There  is  a peace  that  comes  to  men 
when  they  know  the  love  of  Jesus.  The 
clean  cut  sons  of  the  Father  no  longer 
have  to  stand  still  and  watch  their  delin- 
quent brothers  slip  over  the  horizon 
into  the  far  country.  They  needn’t  be 
afraid  of  the  stains  with  which  they  may 
dirty  their  reputations  as  they  search 
out  their  brothers  among  the  lost,  for 
they  know  as  Thielicke  has  put  it,  that 
“when  one  dies  for  another,  one  will 
never  give  him  up,”3  and  so  they  are 
safe  with  God.  Similarly,  the  prodigals 
needn’t  resent  those  older  brothers  who 
come  to  tell  them  how  the  Father 
yearns  for  them  and  would  like  to  see 
them  home,  for  by  now  those  elders 
have  learned  to  pray,  “.  . . forgive  us 
our  debts  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our 
debtors.  . . .”  (Matt.  6:12). 

I have  heard  it  suggested  somewhere 
that  the  more  thankful  a man  is,  the 
more  he  tends  to  look  upon  life  as  an 
obligation,  and  that  the  man  who  dis- 
covers God  in  his  neighbor  and  who, 
by  the  love  of  Jesus,  comes  to  realize 
that  he  is  himself  a child  of  God,  knows 
that  everyone  has  a claim  upon  his  life. 
So  each  day  he  approaches  every  neigh- 
bor for  the  sake  of  God’s  beloved  whose 
name  he  bears.  And  he  is  not  delivered 
from  conflict,  for  as  Robert  Wicks  has 
pointed  out,  the  world  will  always  be 
full  of  those  who  “go  on  making 
[walls],  shutting  themselves  in  by  moss- 
grown  habits,  bitter  resentment,  cher- 

3 Thielicke,  op.cit.,  p.  168. 
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ished  grudges,  selfish  indulgences, 
dread  of  change,  false  pride,  envy,  lazi- 
ness, self-pity,  indifference,  or  comfort 
that  makes  cowards  of  us  all.”4  And 
rather  than  see  the  walls  go  tumbling 
down,  they  will  rid  themselves  of  those 
who  would  seek  to  scale  those  walls  to 
find  a friend  and  brother.  So  Christ 
stands  rejected  often,  and  with  him, 
Paul  and  Jeremiah,  prisoners  for  God, 
the  psalmist  who  walked  through  the 
“valley  of  the  shadow,”  and  Mary,  who 
cradled  a baby  in  a manger  and  bore  a 
son  from  Calvary.  To  take  others  seri- 
ously enough  to  live  for  them,  to  speak 
your  mind  honestly  to  them  when  you 
think  they’re  right  and  when  you  think 
they’re  wrong,  but,  most  importantly,  to 
forgive  and  to  ask  to  be  forgiven,  may 
cause  you  greater  hurt  than  seems  fair 
for  a man  to  bear.  But  bear  it  you  will 
for  the  sake  of  God’s  beloved.  Having 
met  the  God  who  laid  out  his  life  as 
“Friend  to  all  our  unfriendliness,”5  you 

4 Wicks,  op.cit.,  p.  125. 

5 A prayer  by  Paul  E.  Scherer  in  Worship 

Resources  for  the  Christian  Year  (ed.  by 
Charles  L.  Wallis),  Harper  and  Row,  1954, 
P-  333- 


have  learned  in  whatever  state  you  are 
to  be  content. 

In  Herman  Melville’s  famous  novel 
of  the  sea,  Moby  Dicf{,  a preacher  says 
to  his  New  England  congregation  of 
crusty  and  weathered  whalemen:  “.  . . 
Oh!  shipmates!  on  the  starboard  side  of 
every  woe,  there  is  a sure  delight;  and 
higher  the  top  of  that  delight,  than  the 
bottom  of  the  woe  is  deep.  . . . Delight 
is  to  him,  . . . who  acknowledges  no 
law  or  lord,  but  the  Lord  his  God,  and 
is  only  a patriot  to  heaven.  . . . And 
eternal  delight . . . will  be  his,  who  com- 
ing to  lay  him  down,  can  say  with  his 
final  breath — O Father!  ...  I have 
striven  to  be  Thine,  more  than  to  be  this 
world’s,  or  mine  own.  ...  I leave  eter- 
nity to  Thee.  . . .”6  When  a man  knows 
the  love  of  Jesus,  he  can  say  this,  and 
more.  He  can  take  today  into  his  hands 
and  live  it,  and  he  can  hope  in  heaven. 
He  can  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always. 
. . . And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passes 
all  understanding,  will  keep  [his]  heart 
and  [his  mind]  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil. 
4:4  & 7). 

8 Herman  Melville,  Moby  Dic\,  The  Mod- 
ern Library,  1944,  p.  69. 


D.  T.: 

Minister  Verbi  Divini 

Sermon  by 
Harold  de  Soysa 

II  Corinthians  4.5:  “For  it  is  not  our- 
selves that  we  preach : we  preach  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord,  and  ourselves  as  your 
servants  for  Jesus'  sa\e.” 

Romans  8.17:  “Since  we  are  his  chil- 
dren, we  will  possess  the  blessings  he 
keeps  for  his  people,  and  we  will  also 
possess  with  Christ  what  God  has  \ept 
for  him ; for  if  we  share  Christ’s  suffer- 
ings we  will  also  share  his  glory.” 

Exactly  two  months  before  he  died 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
preached  a sermon  in  which  he  said, 
“Every  now  and  then  I think  about  my 
own  death,  and  I think  about  my  own 
funeral.  If  any  of  you  are  around  when 
I have  to  meet  my  day,  I don’t  want  a 
long  funeral.  And  if  you  get  somebody 
to  deliver  the  eulogy,  tell  them  not  to 
talk  too  long.  Tell  them  not  to  mention 
that  I have  a Nobel  Peace  Prize;  that 
isn’t  important.  Tell  them  not  to  men- 
tion that  I have  three  or  four  hundred 
other  awards;  that’s  not  important.  . . 
I’d  like  somebody  to  mention  that  day 
that  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  tried  to 
give  his  life  serving  others.  . . I’d  like 
for  somebody  to  say  that  day  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  tried  to  love  somebody. 
I want  you  to  say  that  I tried  to  love  and 


Sermon  preached  at  the  Service  of  Thanks- 
giving for  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  T.  Niles  who 
died  on  July  17,  1970.  Service  was  held  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  Kollupitiya,  on  July  20, 
and  the  sermon  was  given  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Harold  de  Soysa,  Bishop  of  Colombo.  (Re- 
printed from  The  Ecumenical  Review,  XXII, 
4,  with  the  permission  of  the  editors.)  Dr. 
Niles’  older  son,  Wesley,  received  the  Mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  ig66.  His  younger  son,  Daniel,  is 
presently  a candidate  here  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology. 

serve  humanity.  I won’t  have  the  fine 
and  luxurious  things  of  life  to  leave  be- 
hind. But  I just  want  to  leave  a com- 
mitted life  behind.” 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  great 
privilege  and  the  greater  blessing  of 
knowing  and  coming  to  love  Dr.  Dan- 
iel Thambiraja  Niles  and  whose  hearts 
are  filled  today  with  as  much  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  him  as  with  grief  at 
his  departure  from  our  midst  will  know 
that  he  would  have  said  the  same  kind 
of  thing  about  himself.  Less  than  two 
years  ago  we  met  together  to  salute  him 
as  a President  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  President  of  the  East  Asia 
Christian  Conference,  which  he  himself 
had  initiated  and  nurtured  and  devel- 
oped, and  President  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Ceylon.  And  few  of  us  will 
forget  his  response  to  all  our  words  of 
congratulation.  “I  regard  this,”  he  said, 
“only  as  a sign  of  God’s  mercy  and  that 
he  has  forgiven  my  sins.”  To  him  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  honoured  in  this 
unique  manner,  and  had  attained  a dis- 
tinction which  few  if  any  Christians  in 
the  whole  world  had  attained  was  not 
important.  Nor,  would  he  have  thought 
of  his  three  doctorates  of  divinity  as  be- 
ing important,  nor  the  tremendous  re- 
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spect  in  which  he  was  held  wherever  he 
had  gone  to  preach  and  to  teach,  in 
North  and  South  America,  all  over  Eu- 
rope, in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  in 
all  the  countries  in  East  Asia,  and  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  known  Christian  leaders 
in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
greatness,  but  Dr.  Niles  is  among  the 
greatest  Christians  Ceylon  has  ever  pro- 
duced, and  he  is  certainly  the  greatest 
contribution  which  the  Church  in  Cey- 
lon has  made  to  the  World  Church.  He 
didn’t  belong  to  Ceylon  only,  he  be- 
longed to  the  world.  Today  his  death  is 
being  mourned  by  millions  throughout 
the  world  who  have  not  only  heard  him 
speak  and  read  his  many  books,  but  who 
thank  God  for  one  who  by  his  words 
and  in  his  writings  and  through  his  life 
brought  them  to  see  and  to  know  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  find  in  Jesus  their 
Lord  and  Saviour.  The  work  of  the 
Christian  minister,  the  Christian  preach- 
er, is  just  this — to  bring  God  to  his  peo- 
ple and  his  people  to  God.  And  Dr. 
Niles  was  above  all  a preacher,  and 
every  other  part  of  his  ministry  and  life 
and  work  was  included  in  his  concep- 
tion of  what  is  involved  in  being  called 
by  God  and  sent  out  to  preach.  The 
three  features  in  the  service  of  his  life 
which  I believe  Dr.  Niles  would  con- 
sider important  are:  his  preaching,  his 
work  for  Christian  unity,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ  to 
which  God  had  brought  him  through 
grace. 

I 

Dr.  Niles  begins  his  Bevan  Memorial 
lectures  with  a story  about  a priest  who 
had  just  received  a telegram  to  say  that 


his  son,  an  air  pilot,  was  reported  miss- 
ing and  believed  dead.  He  tried  to  pray 
and  then  rose  from  his  knees,  went  to 
his  table  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
telegram  these  words:  “All  that  I have 
and  all  that  I am  I give  to  God  and  for 
his  service.”  And  then  Dr.  Niles  goes 
on:  “the  call  to  preach  receives  its  sig- 
nificance from  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sponse which  it  demands.  This  response 
can  be  no  more  and  no  less  than  ‘All 
that  I have  and  all  that  I am.’  ” “The 
call  to  preach,”  he  goes  on,  “is  a call  to 
self  immolation.  It  shatters  the  self,  it 
brings  the  self  to  death,  and  it  estab- 
lishes the  self  in  obedience  to  a new 
task,  that  of  proclamation.  We  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  folly  of  preach- 
ing.” We  can  describe  the  whole  life 
and  work  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
or  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  same 
terms. 

“We  are  preachers,”  he  says,  “that  is 
our  function  as  Christians.  Our  words, 
our  deeds  indeed  our  whole  lives  are 
intended  to  proclaim  that  God  has 
wrought  redemption  for  man  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  men  live  their  lives  in 
the  face  of  God’s  demand  that  they  re- 
spond to  his  work.”  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  used  to  say,  “If  a man  had  done 
nothing  that  was  worth  dying  for,  then 
he  was  not  fit  to  live.”  This  is  what  Dr. 
Niles  lived  for  and  gave  his  life  to  do 
— to  be  a servant  of  the  Word  of  God  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  the  fact  that 
he  gave  himself  to  it  in  the  spirit  of 
those  words,  “All  that  I have  and  all 
that  I am  I give  to  God  and  for  his 
service,”  was  seen  in  the  power  and 
wonder  of  his  preaching.  The  last  time 
I heard  him  preach  was  in  this  Church 
on  the  Monday  in  Holy  Week  at  the 
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service  when  his  cousin,  Mr.  Justice 
Thamotheram,  took  his  seat  as  a Puisne 
Judge.  I shall  not  easily  forget  how  I 
was  held  by  him  that  morning.  There 
was  a special  aura  about  him  on  that 
occasion  which  I have  experienced  only 
once  before,  when  I listened  to  the  great 
Studdart-Kennedy  in  Oxford  in  1930. 
Three  months  after  that  sermon  Stud- 
dart-Kennedy was  dead.  It  was  not  only 
that  he  had  made  the  message  wholly 
his  own  by  disciplined  Bible  study  and 
wide  reading,  he  had  given  himself  to 
God  by  an  ever-deepening  surrender  of 
himself  and  all  his  experience  of  life. 
And  so  his  word,  as  his  life,  was  full 
of  power — the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  operation  he  had  to  undergo  would 
almost  certainly  have  seriously  impaired 
his  speech,  but  he  would  still  have  been 
able  to  write  and  to  do  much.  But  how 
greatly  he  would  have  suffered  if  he 
could  not  preach  as  he  had  done  all  his 
life  with  that  magnificent  voice  and  in 
those  resounding,  majestic  and  unfor- 
gettable phrases. 

II 

Secondly,  Dr.  Niles  was  one  of  the 
foremost  workers  for  Christian  unity  in 
the  whole  ecumenical  movement  of  this 
century.  Sitting  under  and  working 
with  great  souls  like  Archbishop  Soder- 
blom,  Archbishop  Temple,  Bishop  Bell, 
and  Dr.  Visser  t’  Hooft  he  was  passion- 
ately convinced  of  the  need  for  unity  as 
an  act  of  obedience  to  which  God  was 
calling  the  Church  of  this  generation, 
for  the  sake  of  the  more  adequate  ful- 
fillment of  its  mission  to  the  world.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  architects  of  the 
Ceylon  Scheme,  the  other  two  being 
Metropolitan  Lakdasa  de  Mel  and  the 
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Reverend  S.  K.  Bunker.  And  once  we 
began  to  work  seriously  on  the  Scheme 
it  was  Dr.  Niles  to  whom  everyone 
looked  for  leadership.  I think  I am 
right  in  saying  that  it  was  he  who  first 
thought  of  the  method  of  unification  of 
the  ministry  as  we  have  it  in  the  Ceylon 
Scheme,  and  the  Ceylon  Scheme  was 
the  first  to  propose  it.  He  also  suggested 
the  rite  of  initiation  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Scheme  in  order  to  meet  Baptist  require- 
ments. Because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  and  emphases  for  which  each 
Church  stood  and  his  understanding 
and  sympathy  with  all  his  fellow  Chris- 
tians we  often  found  him  in  the  Nego- 
tiating Committee  fighting  the  causes 
of  churches  other  than  his  own.  When 
the  late  Canon  Somasunderam  decided 
to  become  a Christian  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  differences  between  the  de- 
nominations and  he  was  sent  to  be  in- 
structed about  these  to  an  Anglican 
CMS  missionary  of  whom  he  said  later 
that  he  “seemed  to  be  all  these  in  one.” 
So  was  Dr.  Niles,  a fully  integrated 
Christian,  who  belonged  not  to  the 
Methodist  Church  only,  but  to  all  Chris- 
tian churches  and  denominations.  In 
our  times  of  near-breakdown  during  ne- 
gotiations it  was  he  who  carried  us 
through  with  his  great  faith  and  hope. 
In  our  times  of  flagging  enthusiasm  it 
was  he  who  resuscitated  us.  But  like 
Moses  on  Mount  Pisgah  he  was  not  to 
lead  his  people  into  the  Promised  Land 
which  he  was  shown:  “At  that  same 
time  I pleaded  with  the  Lord  ‘O  Lord 
God,  thou  hast  begun  to  show  to  thy 
servant  thy  greatness  and  thy  strong 
hand;  what  God  is  there  in  heaven  or 
on  earth  who  can  match  thy  works  and 
mighty  deeds?  Let  me  cross  over  and 
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see  that  rich  land  which  lies  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  the  fine  hill  country  and  the 
Lebanon.’  But  because  of  you  the  Lord 
brushed  me  aside  and  would  not  listen. 
Enough,  he  answered,  say  no  more  of 
this.  Go  to  the  top  of  Pisgah  and  look 
west  and  north,  south  and  east,  look 
well  at  what  you  see,  for  you  shall  not 
cross  this  river  Jordan.  Give  Joshua 
his  commission,  encourage  him  and 
strengthen  him  for  he  will  lead  this  peo- 
ple across,  and  he  will  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  you  see  before  you.” 
Similarly  in  South  India,  Bishop  Aza - 
riah,  the  great  Bishop  of  Dornakal,  who 
did  more  than  anyone  else  to  bring  to- 
gether the  churches  there,  got  the  first 
vote  through  in  the  Anglican  General 
Council  in  1944  but  died  before  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  second  vote  the  next 
year.  But  all  that  both  Bishop  Azariah 
and  Dr.  Niles  have  done  so  that  our 
Lord’s  prayer  and  desire  for  the  unity 
of  his  Church  “in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe”  may  be  accomplished,  will 
ever  remain  as  the  primary  human 
foundations  on  which  these  united 
Churches  were  built. 

Ill 

And  thirdly,  Dr.  Niles  was  able  to 
bring  forth  in  his  life  such  wonderful 
fruit  to  God’s  glory  entirely  because  he 
was  a man  possessed  by  God,  one  who 
with  St.  Paul  had  died  and  knew  that 
it  was  not  he  but  Christ  who  lived  in 
him,  one  who  was  full  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Jesus  and  therefore  of  power. 
He  didn’t  talk  much  about  this,  but 
those  who  lived  close  to  him  knew  that 
this  was  the  basis  of  his  life  and  the 
secret  of  its  irrepressible  enthusiasm  and 
limitless  energy.  His  life  of  companion- 


ship with  God  emerges  in  his  writings. 
“We  know  that  love,”  he  says,  talking 
of  the  love  of  God  for  us,  “it  never  de- 
parts. It  is  always  there  wherever  we 
are  and  in  whatever  condition.  It  is  so 
utterly  humble  that  it  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept any  humiliation,  so  utterly  simple 
that  any  reason  to  avoid  it  is  immedi- 
ately shown  to  be  false.  God  Who  is 
rich  in  mercy  has  loved  us  in  Jesus 
Christ.”  And  again,  “when  he  is  most 
busy  with  us,  he  hides  our  face  with  his 
hand.  It  is  not  his  face  which  he  hides 
but  ours.  It  is  we  who  must  not  see  him. 
He  must  see  us,  dealing  with  us  in  the 
ways  in  which  we  must  be  dealt  with. 
But  when  it  is  all  over  he  takes  his  hand 
away  and  we  see  him.  We  see  as  it  were 
his  back.  We  see  him  in  retrospect.  We 
see  him  in  memory.  And  we  know  that 
it  is  he  Who  has  been  with  us  all  the 
time.”  “It  is  very  rarely,”  says  Dr.  Niles, 
“that  we  can  expect  to  have  the  experi- 
ence of  God’s  presence  with  us  in  its 
radiance.  But  always  we  can  have  God’s 
presence  with  us  in  his  grace.”  His  was 
truly  a life  which  was  “hid  with  Christ 
in  God.”  God  in  Christ  was  to  him  all 
in  all.  He  was  the  only  reality,  it  was 
his  will,  his  purposes,  his  Church,  his 
people  only  who  mattered.  And  as  did 
the  saints,  Dr.  Niles  too — surely  he  is 
numbered  among  them — came  to  think 
of  himself  as  nothing.  “Thou  art  all  and 
I am  nothing.”  That  is  the  vision  vouch- 
safed to  the  saints  and  particularly  to 
the  mystics. 

That  was  the  source  of  Dr.  Niles’  ut- 
ter simplicity,  of  life  and  his  amazing 
humility.  Before  he  came  to  live  in  Co- 
lombo how  often  I have  invited  him, 
almost  begged  him  to  come  and  stay 
with  me  at  Bishop’s  House  and  even 
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before  I went  there,  at  Buller’s  Road. 
He  never  did.  He  stayed  at  the  YMCA 
— that  was  enough  for  him.  No  one  I 
know  travelled  as  much  as  he  did,  and 
no  one  travelled  so  light.  When  he  be- 
came ill  this  time  I asked  him  whether 
I may  ask  people  to  pray  for  him,  and 
on  his  consenting  I asked  all  our  clergy 
to  request  prayers  for  him  in  our 
churches  and  to  pray  for  him  at  our 
services.  Three  days  after  I had  sent 
out  this  letter  he  wrote  to  me  to  request 
me  not  to  ask  prayers  for  him  publicly 
as  he  did  not  want  himself  to  be  thought 
of  as  being  so  important  as  to  be  prayed 
for  in  our  churches.  And  it  was  this 
same  God-centredness  that  gave  such 
strength  to  his  convictions  and  such  in- 
vincible courage  and  determination  to 
his  work.  So  to  his  love.  In  spite  of  all 
his  travels  and  engagements,  there  are 
many  who  know  what  a loving  and 
tender  husband,  and  a happy  and  proud 
father  he  was,  and  what  a great  friend 
to  those  who  were  blessed  with  that 
friendship,  and  how  his  wife  and  their 
two  sons  adored  him.  Few  know  how 
many  individuals  in  many  walks  of  life 
he  has  cared  for  and  helped  in  many 
ways.  We  know  also  that  in  the  past 
year  particularly,  he  has  had  much  to 
suffer,  heartbreaks,  disappointments,  an- 
tagonism, hostility,  as  well  as  severe  ill- 
ness and  bereavements  in  his  family  cir- 
cle. He  used  to  tell  me  often  that  every 
Christian,  and  especially  every  Christian 
minister  if  he  is  mystically  united  with 
Christ  has  to  go  through  the  passion  and 
death  of  Christ,  has  to  endure  pain  and 
suffering  and  rejection  for  the  sake  of 
the  Gospel.  Through  that  share  in  the 
cross  of  Good  Friday  the  triumph  of 
God  was  certain  to  come  and  the  power 
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of  the  risen  Christ  would  be  seen — but 
for  this  to  happen  there  must  be  the 
offering  on  our  part,  the  willingness  to 
bear  the  pain,  the  readiness  to  be  re- 
jected. 

IV 

Dr.  Niles  tells  the  story  of  a bishop 
who  told  them  when  he  was  a student 
at  Bangalore  of  his  son  who  was  prepar- 
ing to  come  as  a missionary  to  India, 
and  who  suddenly  took  ill  and  died  soon 
after  completing  his  university  course. 
“I  was  heartbroken  and  perplexed,”  said 
the  Bishop,  “for  it  seemed  to  me  the 
promise  of  my  son’s  life  was  destroyed, 
and  it  was  a life  dedicated  to  God’s  serv- 
ice. But  one  night,  a few  days  after  my 
son’s  death  I dreamed  that  God  spoke 
to  me  and  said,  ‘I  am  using  your  son 
on  this  side.’  ” The  ministry  of  redeem- 
ing love  which  is  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  is  a ministry  undisturbed 
by  death.  Dr.  Niles  still  continues  his 
ministry  of  love  and  prayer  on  the  other 
side.  And  no  one  taught  more  clearly 
about  death  than  he  did.  He  taught  of 
Christ  always  as  the  risen  and  living 
Lord  in  whom  alone  we  have  life  be- 
cause he  accepted  death  and  overcame 
it.  It  is  in  him  the  risen  Lord  alone  that 
we  now  have  life.  “We  live,”  says  Dr. 
Niles,  “as  those  who  are  dying — we  die 
as  those  who  are  living.”  “A  man  loves 
his  friends  and  because  he  loves,  even 
though  death  snatch  them  from  his 
physical  presence,  he  is  able  to  hold  to 
them  across  the  gulf  of  death.”  “Jesus  is 
both  here  and  there,  he  is  both  risen 
and  ascended.  For  him  death  is  no 
boundary,  so  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  are  alive  in  him.” 

As  the  Christian  community  of  Cey- 
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Ion  we  could  not  have  suffered  a more 
grievous  loss  than  we  have  done  by  his 
passing  from  us.  We  are  still  staggering 
and  numbed  by  the  blow.  What  we 
shall  do  without  him  I don’t  know.  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  I shall  never  see 
D.  T.  again  till  we  meet  on  the  other 
side.  I cannot  believe  that  he  will  not 
be  there  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
gotiating Committee,  at  NCC  meetings, 
at  the  many  places  here  we  used  to  meet. 
I cannot  think  of  him  as  dead,  because 
he  was  vibrant  with  life.  Possibly  also 
because  he  bore  about  with  him  the 
spirit  and  sense  of  eternity.  Because  per- 
haps in  the  words  of  the  title  of  one  of 
his  earliest  books  he  had  found  “eternal 
life  now.” 

And  so  as  we  thank  God  today  with 
hearts  which  are  near  breaking  and  yet 
full  of  thankfulness  and  joy  for  this 
wonderful,  joyous,  victorious  life  shin- 
ing with  the  splendor  of  God  in  Christ, 
let  us  commend  Daniel  Niles  to  his 
Maker,  Redeemer  and  Life-Giver 
knowing  that  in  the  Risen  and  Living 


Lord  we  are  still  close  together  in  the 
communion  of  saints. 

Let  me  end  with  some  lines  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  which  Dr.  Niles 
quotes  in  one  of  his  most  recent  books, 
The  Power  at  Wor\  Among  Us,  and 
which  to  my  mind  embodies  his  own 
triumphant  faith,  which  he  would  still 
seek  to  impart  to  us,  until  with  him  we 
attain  to  its  fulfillment  in  the  heavenly 
places: 

Who  fathoms  the  eternal  thought? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 

The  Lord  is  God.  He  needeth  not 
The  poor  device  of  man. 

Here  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things 
When  tossed  by  storm  and  flood 
To  one  fixed  ground  my  spirit  clings 
I know  that  God  is  good. 

I know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 


Seminarians  and 
Self-Directed  Study 

by  Hugh  T.  Kerr 

Theological  education  today  finds 
itself  in  the  middle  of  an  awkward 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  the  educa- 
tional experts,  at  every  level,  agree  that 
the  best  learning  takes  place  when  the 
student  assumes  the  initiative  and  pur- 
sues his  own  independent  program  of 
study.  But  on  the  other  hand,  seminary 
students  come  mostly  out  of  back- 
grounds where  receptivity  and  depend- 
ency are  highly  valued. 

This  educational  dilemma  not  only 
plagues  the  theological  seminary,  but  it 
also  inevitably  relates  to  the  church  and 
the  ministry.  The  pastor  is  expected  to 
assume  a leadership  role  for  his  con- 
gregation and  in  his  community,  with 
all  due  humility,  tender  care,  and  aware- 
ness of  the  responsibility  of  the  laity. 
But  leadership,  community  responsibil- 
ity, personal  initiative,  independent  ac- 
tion, and  critical  perspective  are  not  au- 
tomatically conferred  with  a graduate- 
professional  degree.  They  may  indeed 
be  values  that  are  uncongenial  for  many 
ministers,  either  because  of  cultural  and 
educational  background,  or  because  of 
their  view  of  religion  and  the  church 


Warfield  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  a 
Guggenheim  Fellow  in  iq6o,  Dr.  Kerr  is  an 
alumnus  of  Princeton  University,  Western 
Seminary,  and  did  graduate  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  (Ph.D.)  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen,  Germany.  The  author  of 
six  boo\s,  including  Mystery  and  Meaning 
( Ryerson,  1958 ),  he  has  been  editor  of  Theol- 
ogy Today  since  1952.  During  a sabbatical 
year,  1969-yo,  Professor  Kerr  made  a study  of 
teaching  methodology  at  the  graduate-profes- 
sional level,  with  special  attention  to  theolog- 
ical education  and  the  teaching  of  religion  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  This  essay 
is  a partial  report  of  and  a series  of  reflections 
upon  his  research. 

in  the  modern  world.  The  local  church 
is  not  generally  regarded  as  a symbol  of 
institutional  aggressiveness  or  enlight- 
ened social  conscience,  and  the  minister 
may  think  of  himself  as  a mediator 
rather  than  a gadfly. 

The  dilemma  here  is  of  fundamental 
and  crucial  significance.  The  seminar- 
ian and  the  minister  should  be  forceful, 
independent,  leadership  types;  but  both 
theological  education  and  the  makeup 
of  the  local  church  tend  to  support  de- 
pendency not  independency,  passivity 
not  initiative,  acquiescence  not  criti- 
cism. 

I 

Increasingly  at  all  levels  of  education 
today,  the  emphasis  has  shifted  from  a 
teacher-topic  to  a student-discovery  ori- 
entation. The  seven-year-old’s  definition 
of  education  as  “how  kids  learn  stuff” 
is  as  good  as  any,  but  the  accent  today 
is  on  the  student’s  self-discovery  rather 
than  the  teacher’s  organization  of  infor- 
mation which  is  to  be  received  and  mas- 
tered. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  student- 
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directed  study,  with  large  chunks  of  in- 
dependent work  done  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  instructor  as  needed,  was 
appropriate  only  at  the  upper  levels  of 
graduate  research.  But  at  least  since  the 
English  “Summerhill”  experiment,  the 
educational  validity  of  even  very  young 
children  doing  their  own  projects  at 
their  own  pace  has  been  widely  ac- 
cepted. The  following  three  quotations 
are  quite  typical  of  current  opinion 
about  self-directed  study: 

“Children  learn  independently,  not 
in  bunches  . . . they  learn  out  of  in- 
terest and  curiosity  . . . they  ought  to 
be  in  control  of  their  own  learning, 
deciding  for  themselves  what  they 
want  to  learn  and  how  they  want  to 
learn  it.” 

“All  too  often  we  are  giving  young 
people  cut  flowers  when  we  should  be 
teaching  them  to  grow  their  own 
plants.  We  are  stuffing  their  heads 
with  the  products  of  earlier  innova- 
tion rather  than  teaching  them  how 
to  innovate.  We  think  of  the  mind  as 
a storehouse  to  be  filled  rather  than 
as  an  instrument  to  be  used.” 

“The  main  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  making  students  responsi- 
ble for  teaching  themselves  and  each 
other.”1 

Giving  the  student  the  right,  and  the 
responsibility,  to  work  out  his  own  cur- 
riculum so  that  he  becomes  directly  in- 
volved in  the  learning  process  is  of 

1  John  Holt,  How  Children  Learn,  Pitman, 
1968,  p.  185;  John  W.  Gardner,  No  Easy  Vic- 
tories, Harper,  1968,  p.  68;  Harold  Taylor, 
The  World  and  the  American  Teacher,  Amer. 
Assoc,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Ed.,  1968,  p. 
303- 


course  upsetting  many  coveted  preroga- 
tives of  teachers.  Some  think  the  new 
approach  will  render  teachers,  courses, 
lectures,  and  curriculum  obsolete.  But 
the  point  is  not  to  sweep  away  all  tra- 
ditional methods  but  to  put  the  student 
at  the  center  of  the  educational  process 
where  he  belongs.  The  point  is  not  to 
allow  the  student  to  do  anything  he 
likes,  or  nothing  at  all,  but  to  make  him 
the  center  of  educational  decisions  about 
teaching,  courses,  and  research. 

“The  traditional  and  still  conven- 
tional view  is  that  knowledge  exists 
as  something  that  can  be  transmitted. 
Many  educators,  however,  . . . think 
of  knowledge  as  what  the  pupil  gets 
to  know  through  his  experience.” 

“Today’s  students  are  not  asking  to 
be  taught — they  are  asking  to  be  given 
the  freedom  to  learn.”'1 

As  a student  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  Professor  George  Wald  of  Harvard, 
one  of  the  older  teachers  with  whom 
students  readily  identify  because  of  his 
famous  anti-war  and  pro-life  speech, 
“You’re  the  best  of  a dying  breed.  You 
want  to  tell  us  what  you  know.  But 
we’re  not  interested  in  that.  We  want 
to  find  out  what  we  know.”3 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
seminaries  have  distinguished  them- 

2 Living  and  Learning,  Report  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Committee  on  Aims  and  Objectives  of 
Education  in  the  Schools  of  Ontario,  the 
“Hall-Dennis  Report,”  Ontario  Dept,  of  Ed., 
1968,  p.  69;  Joseph  Alexrod,  “Teaching  Styles 
in  the  Humanities,”  in  Effective  College 
Teaching,  ed.  by  William  H.  Morris,  Amer. 
Assoc,  of  Higher  Ed.,  1970,  p.  43. 

3 The  New  Yor\  Times,  Aug.  17,  1969,  p. 
99. 
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selves  in  giving  more  educational  re- 
sponsibility to  the  students,  they  have 
indirectly  complained  for  many  years 
that  the  curricular  set-up  of  theological 
education  has  been  too  rigid  and  au- 
thoritarian. That  is  also  true,  in  large 
part,  of  medical  and  law  schools,  and 
until  fairly  recently  of  schools  of  edu- 
cation. It  almost  seems  that  the  higher 
up  the  ladder  of  education  you  climb, 
the  less  possibility  there  is  for  innovative 
methods  or  learning  experimentation. 
Several  extensive  self-studies  of  theolog- 
ical education,  going  back  to  1924,  have 
deplored  the  stranglehold  of  the  lecture 
system  and  the  lack  of  student  inde- 
pendent study. 

“The  prevailing  methods  now  in 
use  [1924]  are  the  lecture  method  and 
the  textbook  method  . . . both  pre- 
suppose student  receptivity  and  often 
allow  student  passivity  rather  than 
demand  a large  measure  of  student 
initiative  and  activity.”4 5 

No  change  could  be  reported  ten  years 
later.  “Lecturing  and  recitation  are  the 
two  most  prevalent  methods  of  teaching 
in  theological  seminaries.”0 

The  so-called  Niebuhr  reports  in 
t956-57  had  much  to  say  about  upgrad- 
ing the  academic  quality  of  theological 
education,  and  again  the  “didactic 
stance”  of  too  many  seminaries  in  their 
teaching  was  decried.6  In  recent  years, 

4 Robert  L.  Kelly,  T heological  Education 
in  America,  Doran,  1924,  pp.  54!. 

5 Mark  A.  May,  The  Education  of  Ameri- 
can Ministers,  Vol.  Ill,  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research,  1934,  p.  148. 

6 H.  R.  Niebuhr,  D.  D.  Williams,  J.  M.  Gus- 

tafson, The  Advancement  of  Theological 

Education,  Harper,  1957,  p.  134. 


two  additional  surveys  of  theological 
education  have  been  made,  urging  in- 
creased student  independent  study.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Lilly  Study  of  Pre- 
Seminary  Education,  recommended 
that  the  American  Association  of  The- 
ological Schools  (AATS)  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Religion  (AAR) 
“give  assistance  to  experimental  meth- 
ods of  teaching  at  the  undergraduate 
level  and  in  seminary,  with  special 
emphasis  on  life  situation  material  and 
methods  which  relate  parish  research 
to  more  traditional  materials.”7  The 
Resources  Planning  Commission  of 
the  AATS  has  issued  a lengthy  blue- 
print for  theological  education  in  the 
seventies,  once  again  deploring  the 
teacher-topic  approach,  but  proposing 
new  student-directed  seminars  for 
which  “the  professor  is  best  designated 
as  ‘coordinator.’  ”8 

Whether  these  repeated  urgings  are 
having  educational  effect  in  the  semi- 
naries is  open  to  some  question.  As  in 
so  many  other  respects  (for  example, 
use  of  electronic  teaching  aids,  the  de- 
velopment of  arts  programs,  school- 
community  projects),  theological  educa- 
tion lags  behind  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  even,  in  many  instances,  high 
schools.  In  any  case,  the  seminaries  have 
their  own  special  problem  in  coping 
with  the  dependent-receptive  kind  of 
student  who,  because  of  his  cultural  and 
educational  background,  is  not  predis- 
posed in  the  direction  of  independent 
study. 

7 Keith  R.  Bridston  and  Dwight  W.  Cul- 
ver, eds.,  Pre-Seminary  Education,  Augsburg, 
1965,  p.  153. 

8 Theological  Education,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3 
(Spring  1968),  p.  685. 
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Even  if  the  faculty  of  a seminary,  or 
individual  professors  acting  on  their 
own,  encouraged  students  toward  self- 
directed  independent  study,  it  could  be 
that  only  a very  few  would  respond.  The 
reason  is  that  the  typical  seminary  stu- 
dent tends  to  be  passive,  receptive,  and 
dependent.  Consider  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

“There  seems  to  be  a high  propor- 
tion of  theological  students  with 
somewhat  passive  personalities  and 
high  dependency  needs.  This  passive- 
dependent  quality  manifests  itself  in 
weaker  capacities  to  make  responsible 
decisions  or  to  exercise  leadership.” 

“Male  undergraduates  were  signifi- 
cantly more  stereotypic,  dogmatic, 
and  unreceptive  to  new  ideas  than 
females.  . . . Catholic  students  were 
the  most  stereotypic  and  dogmatic. . . . 
There  were  significant  differences  in 
attitudes  and  values  of  Protestant  stu- 
dents coming  from  liberal  and  funda- 
mentalist sects.  The  latter  were  signifi- 
cantly more  stereotypic  and  dog- 
matic.” 

“Passivity  in  the  student  is  incom- 
patible with  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  with  full  intellectual  growth.  The 
seminarian  should  be  continually  an- 
swerable for  the  mastery  of  ideas.  . . . 
Professors  should  beware  of  making 
students  overdependent  on  them.”9 

9 Barton  M.  Lloyd,  “Key  Issues  in  the  Per- 
sonal Preparation  of  Clergy,”  Theological 
Education,  Vol.  V,  No.  4 (Summer  1969; 
Supplement  #1),  p.  425;  Paul  L.  Dressel  and 
Irvin  J.  Lehmann,  “The  Impact  of  Higher 
Education  on  Student  Attitudes,  Values,  and 
Critical  Thinking  Abilities,”  in  Learning  and 


It  might  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
more  religiously  convicted  a student 
and  the  more  traditionally  conservative, 
the  less  likely  he  would  be  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  his  own  educational  de- 
velopment. If  the  church  is  generally  un- 
derstood in  our  society  as  a conserver 
of  traditional  values,  then  it  might  be 
argued  that  students  would  not  come  to 
the  seminary  in  the  first  place  unless 
they  felt  congenial  with  this  view  of  the 
church.  Of  course  some  come  to  semi- 
nary thinking  the  church  is,  or  could 
be,  an  agent  for  social  and  cultural 
change,  and  it  is  this  church,  real  or 
idealized,  with  which  they  want  to  be 
associated.  Some  of  these  continue  on 
into  the  pastorate;  others  give  up  and 
opt  for  non-pastoral  vocations. 

I have  myself  had  some  experience 
with  seminary  students  who  profess 
great  interest  in  independent  work  but 
who  find,  often  to  their  dismay,  that 
they  are  psychologically  unable  to  make 
a go  of  it.  I have  offered  several  open- 
ended,  free  format,  courses  in  recent 
years,  urging  students  to  work  out  their 
own  research  projects.  There  are  always 
some  students  who  begin  enthusiasti- 
cally but  fall  by  the  wayside  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Even  when  they  un- 
derstand and  accept  their  own  respon- 
sibility, they  sometimes  show  by  little 
asides  that  they  feel  lost  and  confused. 
I am  not  talking  about  those  who  make 

the  Professors,  ed.  by  Ohmer  Milton  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Shoben,  Jr.,  Ohio  Univ.  Press,  1968, 
pp.  Ii4f.;  Sergius  Wroblewski,  “The  Intellec- 
lectual  Climate  in  Seminary  Life,”  in  Sem- 
inary Education  in  a Time  of  Change,  ed. 
by  James  M.  Lee  and  Louis  J.  Putz,  Fides 
Pub.,  1965,  p.  253. 
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it  but  of  those  who  disappoint  them- 
selves. 

In  a course,  for  example,  dealing  with 
theology  and  films,  some  students  are 
sure  to  ask  me  what  they  are  supposed 
to  be  getting  out  of  the  course.  Since 
this  film  approach  is  a highly  visual- 
aural  experience,  students  sometimes 
feel  uncomfortable  about  enjoying  the 
films  and  ask  what  they  should  be  read- 
ing. In  another  course  where  the  stu- 
dents were  encouraged  to  pursue  any 
line  of  discussion  they  wanted,  with 
only  brief  orientation  on  my  part,  sev- 
eral students  openly  criticized  me  for  a 
lack  of  content  in  my  teaching.  When 
on  still  another  occasion,  I suggested 
that  students  might  try  using  their  the- 
ological perspectives  as  a critical  tool 
for  dealing  with  a specific  issue  of  pop 
culture,  some  wanted  me  to  supply  them 
with  theological  content  which  they 
could  then  apply. 

These  are  insignificant  examples  in 
themselves,  but  I have  learned  the  hard 
way  that  a teacher  must  do  more  than 
merely  invite  seminarians  to  engage  in 
independent  work.  Some  will  always 
know  what  that  means,  but  others  will 
become  confused  if  left  alone,  and  of 
these  some  will  cop  out  altogether,  and 
a few  will  panic. 

Ill 

It  would  be  too  simplistic  to  conclude 
that  all  seminarians  are  passive-depend- 
ent types.  The  evidence  is  not  that  com- 
prehensive, and  additional  information 
is  needed  for  a definitive  judgment.10 

It  may  be  that  theological  education 
simply  has  a harder  time  than  educa- 
tion in  general  in  upsetting  already  ac- 
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cep  ted  formulas  about  teachers  telling 
and  students  listening.  If  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  and  the 
receptivity  of  the  student  at  his  desk  are 
the  dominant  components  of  schooling 
from  elementary  grades  on  up,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  seminarian,  in  spite  of 
his  yearnings  to  step  out  on  his  own 
educationally,  finds  himself  unable  to 
do  so.  The  following  three  citations  re- 
fer, respectively,  to  elementary  school, 
high  school,  and  college: 

“Students  are  no  more  used  to  mak- 
ing choices  and  functioning  in  a free 
environment  than  their  teachers  are. 
We  have  all  been  taught  to  obey  and 
be  dependent,  and  breaking  the  habit 
of  dependency  is  difficult.  Conse- 
quently when  one  tries  to  develop  an 
open  classroom,  the  students  them- 
selves will  often  be  bewildered  and 
frustrated  at  first.  They  will  even  at 
times  insist  that  the  teacher  tell  them 
what  to  do.” 

“I  think  the  educational  system 
from  top  to  bottom,  from  kindergar- 
ten to  college,  is  in  pretty  bad  shape. 
The  experience  of  a Staples  [High 
School,  Westport,  Conn.]  Experimen- 
tal English  class  is  indicative  of  this. 
The  course,  instituted  this  year  and 

10  In  one  study  at  least,  the  data  were  am- 
biguous; cf.  William  F.  Nisi,  “A  Study  of 
Dependency  as  a Dominant  Personality  Fac- 
tor in  Ministerial  Students  and  Its  Implica- 
tions for  Theological  Education,”  a Th.M. 
thesis  prepared  at  Princeton  Seminary  under 
Professor  James  N.  Lapsley,  1962.  Cf.  also 
the  extensive  bibliography  by  James  E.  Dittes 
and  Robert  J.  Menges,  Psychological  Studies 
of  Clergymen,  Nelson,  1965;  W.  C.  Bier,  ed., 
Psychological  Testing  for  Ministerial  Selec- 
tion, Fordham  Univ.  Press,  1970. 
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open  only  to  Seniors,  allowed  the  stu- 
dents the  option  to  either  come  to 
class  or  stay  away.  In  class  they  were 
allowed  to  study  anything  they 
wanted,  anything  that  interested 
them.  With  this  freedom,  almost  all 
the  Senior  students,  instead  of  putting 
it  to  good  use,  decided  to  stay  away. 
After  eleven  years  of  stifling  class- 
room experience,  these  students  were 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  this  free- 
dom.” 

“Curriculum  reform  on  the  college 
level  may  be  an  enterprise  of  mar- 
ginal value  only.  By  age  eighteen,  it 
could  be  said,  it  is  too  late  to  salvage 
curiosity.”11 

Seminarians,  along  with  other  post- 
graduate students,  are  the  products,  or 
victims,  of  a general  schooling  system 
that  effectively  indoctrinates  against 
freedom  and  independence.  But  there  is 
another  factor  to  be  added  to  the  semi- 
nary situation.  At  Princeton  Seminary, 
for  example,  as  anyone  knows  who  con- 
sults, in  the  annual  Catalogue,  the  list 
of  colleges  from  which  students  come,  a 
large  percentage  of  students  are  grad- 
uates of  smaller  state  colleges,  regional 
universities,  and  church-related  colleges. 
The  office  of  admissions  recently  calcu- 
lated that  the  current  student  body  rates 
about  3.5  on  the  Barron  College  Profile 
scale.  This  widely  used  inventory  groups 
colleges  into  six  admissions  categories 
from  the  most  highly  competitive  to 

11  Herbert  R.  Kohl,  The  Open  Classroom, 
Random  House,  1969,  p.  98;  David  Romano, 
“I  Saw  America  in  the  Streets,”  in  The  High 
School  Revolutionaries,  ed.  by  Marc  Libarle 
and  Tom  Seligson,  Random  House,  1970,  p.  5; 
Martin  Duberman,  “An  Experiment  in  Edu- 
cation,” Daedalus,  Winter  1968,  p.  337. 


those  requiring  only  a high  school  di- 
ploma. These  colleges,  represented  in 
the  3.5  category,  are  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  “middle  Amer- 
ica.” They  tend  to  reflect  the  merito- 
cratic values  and  general  conservatism 
of  this  socio-economic  cross-section.  The 
279  members  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
(AASCU)  enroll  21%  of  all  students  in 
higher  education  in  the  country,  and 
this  amounts  to  one  in  five  of  all  college 
students.12 

On  the  surface,  it  would  not  seem  like- 
ly that  students  from  this  background 
could  automatically  and  all  of  a sud- 
den shift  from  a passive  to  an  active  role 
in  their  seminary  education.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  these  students  will  become 
creative  leaders  in  church  or  community 
renewal.  Some  of  course  do  just  that, 
and  a top  man  in  his  small  church  col- 
lege may  easily  be  more  independent- 
oriented  than  a graduate  of  a prestige 
institution  who  rates  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  his  class.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
it  might  be  remembered,  is  a graduate 
of  Southwest  Texas  State  College, 
which  rates  in  the  Barron  5 or  “less 
competitive”  category.  Republicans  may 
take  what  pride  they  can  in  the  fact 
that  Richard  Nixon  is  a graduate  of 
Whittier  College  which  rates  3 or  “very 
competitive.”  (Kennedy  fans  will  point 
to  Harvard  as  rating  in  the  select  1 cate- 
gory which  is  “most  competitive.”) 
At  Princeton  Seminary,  incidentally, 
the  rating  for  the  colleges  from  which 

12  E.  Alden  Dunham,  Colleges  of  the  For- 
gotten Americans,  McGraw-Hill,  1969,  p.  ix. 
This  is  a readable  and  informative  evaluation 
of  usually  neglected  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 
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faculty  members  graduated,  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level,  comes  out  to  3.6,  or 
slightly  lower  than  the  student  rating. 

We  are  obviously  hopelessly  entan- 
gled in  variables  here  which  simply  will 
not  easily  yield  to  generalizations.  It 
may  still  be  worth  saying  that  seminary 
students  as  a group  are  more  disposed 
toward  dependency  roles  than,  say,  law 
students  who  are  trained  in  the  “adver- 
sary system,”  or  medical  students  who 
combine  scientific  research  with  hu- 
manitarian service.13 

But  there  is  another  complicating  di- 
mension to  the  seminary  and  church 
situation  that  has  not  so  far  been  men- 
tioned. To  what  extent  can  academic 
standing  and  cognitive  skills,  that  is, 
theological  education  as  usually  under- 
stood today,  be  correlated  with  the  New 
Testament  reversal  that  the  secret  of  the 
gospel  has  been  hidden  “from  the  wise 
and  understanding  and  revealed  ...  to 
babes”  (Matt.  11 125)  ? The  Apostle  Paul 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians were  not  “wise  according  to 
worldly  standards,  not  many  were  pow- 
erful, not  many  were  of  noble  birth;  but 
God  chose  . . . what  is  weak  in  the 
world  to  shame  the  strong”  (I  Cor. 
i:26f.).  This  should  not  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  downgrade  intelligence  or  edu- 
cation, but  “the  wisdom  of  the  world” 
versus  “the  foolishness  of  God”  surely 
probes  our  conventional  views  of  an  “en- 
lightened ministry.”14 

13  That  law  schools  attract  the  “competitive 
and  somewhat  aggressive”  students,  see  Rob- 
ert Stevens,  “Aging  Mistress:  The  Law  School 
in  America,”  Change , Jan. -Feb.  1970,  p.  33. 

14  In  the  early  church,  Origen  argued  with 
Celsus  over  this  very  question,  and  the  ancient 


IV 

The  development  of  theological  edu- 
cation in  the  past  fifty  years  has  unques- 
tionably magnified  the  academic  side  of 
this  variety  of  graduate-professional 
education.  Many  think  that  only  a be- 
ginning has  been  made,  and  that  there 
is  still  much  to  do  in  tightening  admis- 
sions standards  and  upgrading  the  aca- 
demic quality  of  courses. 

I have  myself  done  what  I could  to 
raise  the  quality  of  theological  educa- 
tion, and  I imagine  almost  every  theo- 
logical professor  across  the  land  would 
say  likewise.  I would  very  much  wel- 
come more  students  from  the  “most 
competitive”  colleges  and  universities, 
and  it  would  be  a teacher’s  delight  to 
have  more  students  ready  and  able  to 
take  charge  of  their  own  educational 
program.  It  would  restore  my  faith  in 
the  church  to  see  more  seminarians  go 
into  the  pastorate  with  keen  minds  and 
committed  wills  to  rearrange  the  priori- 
ties and  make  the  church  a force  for 
truth,  justice,  and  love  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

But  I must  also  express  a growing 
dissatisfaction  with  this  way  of  describ- 
ing contemporary  theological  education. 
For  one  thing,  I find  it  irrelevant  and 
futile  if  faculty  members  simply  repeat 
the  familiar  rhetoric  about  more  rig- 
orous academic  study  but  at  the  same 
time  do  little  educationally  or  redemp- 
tively  for  those  students  who  happen  to 

debate  still  makes  contemporary  sense.  Cf. 
Contra  Celsum,  trans.  by  Henry  Chadwick, 
Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1953,  especially  the 
section  on  whether  Christians  are  ignorant 
and  stupid,  pp.  158-162. 
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be  in  their  classes.  And  for  another 
thing,  my  own  students  have  taught  me 
in  very  recent  years  that  the  life  of  the 
mind  is  not  enough.  They  keep  talking 
about  developing  a new  quality  of  life, 
and  they  even  think  of  theology  itself 
as  a life  style.  I think  in  this  approach 
they  sense  something  of  profound  im- 
portance for  theological  education  and 
the  church. 

V 

The  seminaries  and  the  churches,  we 
should  remember,  have  always  attracted 
only  a very  few  highly  intellectual  stu- 
dents from  the  most  rigorous  and  com- 
petitive colleges  and  universities.  What- 
ever the  reasons  for  that,  and  however 
we  may  wish  it  to  be  otherwise,  today’s 
seminarians,  so  far  as  educational  and 
cultural  heritage  go,  are  about  the  same 
as  they  always  have  been.  I would  my- 
self say  that  today  they  are  notably  supe- 
rior in  every  way,  and,  if  anything,  the 
academic  quality  has  gone  up,  not 
down.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  really  do 
not  know  very  much  about  our  stu- 


dents. We  do  not  know  enough  about 
their  educational  and  cultural  environ- 
ment to  deal  effectively  with  them  on 
their  own  level.  This  is  an  area  of  soci- 
ological and  psychological  research  that 
needs  to  be  investigated. 

If  the  student  will  increasingly  oc- 
cupy the  center  of  the  educational  stage, 
as  I think  is  inevitable,  then  faculty 
members  can  no  longer  isolate  them- 
selves within  their  own  academic  en- 
claves, proclaiming  the  virtues  of  their 
disciplines,  and  deploring  the  intellec- 
tual sloth  of  students  who  do  not  do 
it  their  way.  For  one  thing,  students 
will  simply  not  tolerate  this  kind  of  aca- 
demic snobbishness.  And  for  another, 
theological  professors  could  find  a new 
excitement  in  their  teaching  if  they 
dealt  with  students  as  they  are , inspir- 
ing them  to  stretch  to  their  own  maxi- 
mum development.  This  can  be  a much 
more  satisfying,  and  redemptive,  teach- 
ing experience  than  trying  to  make  stu- 
dents over  into  stereotypes  of  the  profes- 
sor’s ideal  of  graduate  research  assist- 
ant. 


“I  Respond  Although 
I Will  Be  Changed” 

Reflections  on  Eugen  Rosenstock- 
Huessy 

by  Bruce  O.  Boston 

I 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  academic 
equivalent  to  the  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  to  have  made 
Rosenstock-Huessy’s  name  a household 
word.  Although  he  is  somewhat  more 
widely  known  in  Europe,  knowledge  of 
his  work  in  America,  where  he  has  lived 
and  taught  since  1933,  remains  restricted 
to  a small  circle  of  devotees  who  have 
been  excited  by  his  surprising  and  often 
unconventional  notions.  References  to 
him  outside  this  limited  group  are  more 
likely  to  produce  blank  stares  than  in- 
terested response. 

Reading  even  a small  portion  of  his 
prodigious  bibliography  (a  rough  tally 
shows  more  than  30  books  and  well  over 
200  articles)  provides  clues  to  his  rela- 
tive anonymity.  He  has  no  constituency 
partly  because  most  of  what  he  says 
cannot  be  fitted  into  the  traditional  dis- 
ciplinary boxes.  Moreover,  his  ideas  are 
often  threatening  because  his  frames  of 
reference  undermine  many  current  con- 
ceptual schemes.  Their  breadth,  hetero- 
geneity and  unconventionality  are  such 
that  they  appear  to  established  academ- 
ics as  at  the  very  least  eccentric,  if  not 
downright  bizarre.  He  seems  to  have 
labored  under  two  consistent  disadvan- 
tages: that  he  has  usually  been  far  ahead 


A lecture  given  by  Bruce  0.  Boston  as  part 
of  the  comprehensive  doctoral  examination 
in  the  Department  of  Church  History,  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary.  An  alumnus  of 
Muskingum  College  and  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mr.  Boston  is  a candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  Ecu- 
menics.  He  is  the  winner  of  three  Fellow- 
ships: Church  History  (Princeton) , Kent,  and 
a United  Presbyterian  Church  Graduate  Fel- 
lowship. 

of  his  time,  and  that  he  defies  the  norms 
of  every  discipline  he  touches.  He  hu- 
morously remarks  of  himself  at  a cer- 
tain university: 

“Their  venerable  scholars  each  mis- 
took me  for  the  intellectual  type  he 
most  despised.  The  atheists  wanted 
me  to  disappear  into  Divinity,  the 
theologians  into  sociology,  the  sociol- 
ogists into  history,  the  historians  into 
journalism,  the  journalists  into  meta- 
physics, the  philosophers  into  law, 
and — need  I say  it — the  lawyers  into 
hell,  which  as  a member  of  our  pres- 
ent world  I never  left”  ( Out  of  Revo- 
lution, p.  758). 

Rosenstock-Huessy  has  acted  the  gad- 
fly to  the  academic  world,  flitting  from 
discipline  to  discipline,  toiling  under 
the  curse  of  his  own  creativity,  and  the 
inner  conviction  that  a study  of  man 
could  have  integrity  only  if  the  student 
sought  to  bring  these  disciplines  together 
in  a new  form.  Here  lies  the  root  of  his 
obscurity,  but  also  of  his  fascination. 
Before  discussing  some  of  his  salient 
themes,  however,  I would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  outlines  of  his  remarkable 
career,  for  as  with  any  visionary,  there  is 
an  intimate  connection  between  his  in- 
tellectual contributions  and  the  events 
of  his  life. 
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Eugen  Rosenstock  was  born  into  a 
German-Jewish  banker’s  family  on  July 
6,  1888.  His  marriage  to  Margrit  Huessy 
in  1915  allowed  him,  following  her 
Swiss  custom,  to  add  her  name  to  his.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a practic- 
ing Christian.  His  first  intellectual  pas- 
sion was  translating,  for  which  purposes 
he  learned  not  only  the  standard  clas- 
sical and  modern  tongue,  but  ancient 
ones  like  Egyptian  as  well.  This  activity 
began  his  life-long  love  affair  with  what 
he  calls  the  “sweet  wine  of  speech.”  Like 
J.  G.  Hamann,  language  became  the 
bone  upon  which  he  gnawed  (Harold 
Stahmer,  Introduction  to  The  Christian 
Future,  p.  ix).  By  1909  he  had  com- 
pleted his  doctoral  dissertation  and  be- 
gan shortly  thereafter  to  teach  law.  The 
period  1906-1912  marked  one  of  the  first 
turning  points  in  his  career,  a drift 
away  from  the  antiquarian  flavor  of  his 
historical  and  legal  investigations  to- 
ward a closer  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  times  in  which  he  was  caught  up. 

By  1905  he  had  become  convinced  that 
“a  world  catastrophe  of  the  first  or- 
der was  immanent”  {Bibliography /Bi- 
ography, p.  17).  His  preoccupation  with 
language,  speech  and  communication 
grew  apace  with  the  cultural  and  spir- 
itual breakdowns  in  pre-World  War  I 
Europe,  breakdowns  which  he  viewed  as 
“speech  impasses”  ( The  Christian  Fu- 
ture, p.  xxii).  Increasingly  he  realized 
that  the  few  persons  with  whom  he 
could  converse  had  to  talk  to  each  other 
in  order  to  survive  as  persons. 

“More  significantly,  they  began  to 

realize  that  small  groups  like  theirs 

must  assume  the  responsibility  for 


speaking  out  and  inspiring  the  leaden 

branches  of  society  about  them.” 
(Ibid.) 

In  1912  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
law  at  Leipzig,  and  during  this  period 
continued  his  remarkable  conversations 
with  the  young  Hegel  scholar,  Franz 
Rosenzweig,  whom  he  had  met  two 
years  previously.  (This  correspondence 
has  been  published  as  Judaism  Despite 
Christianity,  University  of  Alabama 
Press,  1969.)  It  was  also  at  this  time 
that  he  allied  himself  with  a loose  circle 
of  scholars  and  teachers  in  a group 
called  Patmos.  (Associated  with  this 
circle,  through  its  journal  Die  Kreatur, 
were  Rosenstock,  Buber,  Rosenzweig, 
Joseph  Wittig,  Hans  Ehrenberg,  and 
Victor  von  Weizsacker.)  Patmos  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  vital  task  of  break- 
ing open  the  compartmentalized  intel- 
lectual discourse  of  the  German  univer- 
sities in  order  to  face  squarely  the  deeper 
spiritual  and  cultural  crises  which  were 
to  issue  in  the  Great  War.  Here  Rosen- 
stock underwent  a great  “inner  migra- 
tion” which  culminated  in  a Damascus 
Road  type  experience  on  the  battlefield 
of  Verdun  in  1917,  in  which  he  had  a 
totally  new  vision  of  the  meaning  of 
history. 

The  World  War,  and  the  breakdowns 
which  both  preceded  and  issued  from  it, 
made  all  previous  categories  of  thought 
and  action  impossible  for  Rosenstock. 
In  a lengthening  series  of  books  and 
articles,  he  sought  to  illuminate  the  re- 
lationship between  history  and  experi- 
ence— laying  out  a scheme  which  treated 
the  progress  of  man  through  history  as 
an  exercise  in  the  creation  of  a common 
future.  In  Die  Hochzeit  des  Krieges 
und  der  Revolution  (Patmos,  1920),  he 
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advanced  the  thesis  that  with  World 
War  I,  war  and  revolution  had  indeed 
been  wedded,  and  that  from  now  on  the 
fundamental  values  and  institutions  of 
the  West  had  to  be  re-thought  in  the 
light  of  that  catastrophic  war.  In  the 
following  years  he  developed  the  rela- 
tion of  history  to  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual, first  in  Die  Europaischen  Revolu- 
tionen  (Jena,  1931),  and  finally  in  Out 
of  Revolution  (New  York,  1938). 

In  1933  his  Jewish  background  forced 
him  to  leave  Germany  for  the  United 
States,  not,  however,  before  he  qualified 
for  the  Nazi  Party’s  golden  sports  medal 
at  the  age  of  45,  and  had  the  ironic  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  “thoroughly  Jewish 
name”  carried  in  the  Nazi  press.  Since 
1933  he  has  taught  at  Harvard  for  two 
years,  and  then  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Social  Philosophy  at  Dartmouth.  In 
1940  President  Roosevelt  invited  him  to 
train  the  leadership  for  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  and  from  this  ex- 
perience the  well  known  Camp  William 
James  was  begun  under  his  leadership. 
His  work  there  was  a logical  extension 
of  his  involvement  in  the  German  work 
camp  movement  following  the  Great 
War,  and  also  served  as  a bridge  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  whose  former  director  R. 
Sargent  Shriver  has  publicly  acknowl- 
edged his  guiding  insights  (in  an  article 
on  the  “Peace  Corps,”  American  Peo- 
ples Encyclopedia , 1962). 

By  1946  The  Christian  Future  was 
published,  by  which  he  is  known,  if  at 
all,  in  theological  circles.  This  was  a 
bridge  book,  incorporating  previous  in- 
sights and  linking  them  in  summary 
fashion  with  such  themes  as  grammati- 
cal thinking,  calendarics,  and  the  Cross 
of  Reality.  These  are  more  fully  ex- 


plored in  two  of  his  major  works,  Soziol- 
ogie  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1956,  1958)  and 
Die  Sprache  des  Menschengeschlechts 
(2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1963,  1964).  Since 
his  retirement,  Rosenstock-Huessy  has 
lived  quietly  on  his  Vermont  farm,  but 
with  no  less  passion  than  his  remark- 
able life  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

Ill 

No  single  lecture  could  hope  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  multitude  of  themes 
explored  by  Rosenstock-Huessy.  What 
I would  like  to  do  here  is  look  at  his 
view  of  history  as  he  focused  it  through 
the  lens  of  the  four  total  revolutions  of 
the  West — the  Russian,  the  French,  the 
English,  and  the  German.  Some  com- 
ments on  his  historical  method  and  some 
hypotheses  regarding  the  significance  of 
his  views  for  the  theological  task  in  a 
revolutionary  age  will  follow. 

Rosenstock-Huessy’s  major  historical 
work,  Out  of  Revolution , is  sub-titled 
“An  Autobiography  of  Western  Man,” 
and  this  is  already  our  first  clue  to  his 
method  and  philosophy.  In  studying  the 
revolutions  of  the  West,  he  discovered 
that  they  did  not  constitute  a series  of 
shameful  interruptions  in  the  course  of 
the  orderly  flow  of  Western  history. 
Rather,  they  exhibit  the  same  inner  co- 
hesion one  would  expect  to  find  in  the 
life  of  a single  individual.  The  history 
of  the  West  is  an  autobiography  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  introspection  and 
lived  experience,  rather  than  on  an  as- 
semblage of  “objective  facts”  (OR,  pp. 
5ff.). 

“Mankind  could  certainly  not  have  an 
autobiography,”  he  writes, 

“if  it  had  always  been  like  modern  so- 
ciety: completely  forgetful,  totally  sen- 
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sational,  and  wonderfully  devoid  of 
memory.  But  mankind  has  always, 
with  utmost  tenacity,  cultivated  its 
calendar.  One  of  the  innovations  of 
this  book  in  point  of  method  consists 
in  taking  the  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal calendars  seriously.  A day  intro- 
duced into  the  calendar  or  a day 
stricken  out  . . . means  a real  change 
in  the  education  and  tradition  of  a 
nation.  Mankind  writes  its  own  his- 
tory long  before  the  historian  visits  the 
battlefields’,  days,  festivals,  holidays, 
the  order  of  meals,  rest  and  vacations, 
together  with  religiously  observed  rit- 
uals and  symbols,  are  the  sources  of 
political  history,  though  rarely  used  as 
such  by  the  political  or  economic  his- 
torian. 

“A  holiday  is  always  a political  crea- 
tion and  a political  instrument.  It  is 
true,  the  importance  of  a calendar  and 
a change  in  the  calendar  are  not  visi- 
ble in  the  history  of  some  ten  or  thirty 
years.  . . . Real  achievements  must  be 
based  on  the  continuity  of  many  gen- 
erations” (OR,  p.  8). 

It  is  always  our  collective  passions 
which  constitute  our  autobiography,  for 
what  may  seem  “a  crude  encyclopedia  of 
all  possible  methods  of  government  and 
public  morals,  is  at  closer  inspection  one 
ineluctable  order  of  alternating  passions 
of  the  human  heart.  . . . When  a na- 
tion or  individual  declines  the  experi- 
ences that  present  themselves  to  pas- 
sionate hearts  only,  they  are  automati- 
cally excluded  from  the  realm  of  his- 
tory. The  heart  of  man  either  falls  in 
love  with  somebody  or  something,  or  it 
falls  ill.  It  can  never  go  unoccupied” 
(OR,  p.  4). 


It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  there- 
fore, that  a historian  who  views  history 
as  the  autobiography  of  our  collective 
passion  would  be  more  than  a little  in- 
terested in  revolution.  But  Rosenstock- 
Huessy’s  great  insight  is  that  he  makes 
revolution  a principle  of  historical  inter- 
pretation. Revolution  is  not  merely  to 
be  analyzed  for  cause  and  effect;  it  is 
itself  an  analytical  tool  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  Western  history,  the  key  to  the 
mysteries  that  lie  there.  The  shattering 
experience  of  World  War  I had  had  an 
effect  on  Rosenstock-Huessy  comparable 
to  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  Rome  on  Au- 
gustine. He  found  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heroine  of  Joan  Didion’s  new 
novel,  Play  It  As  It  Lays,  whose  recur- 
rent phrase,  and  reality,  is  that  NOTH- 
ING APPLIES.  In  his  view  no  history 
could  remain  orthodox  after  a war  or 
a revolution.  Therefore  he  divided  the 
autobiography  of  Western  man  into  pe- 
riods defined  by  the  great  upheavals  of 
his  historical  life.  The  War  had  doomed 
the  familiar  categories  and  frames  of 
reference  to  obsolescence. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  his  second  meth- 
odological innovation  becomes  impor- 
tant. Anyone  familiar  with  the  task  of 
filling  out  scholarship  and  fellowship  ap- 
plications can  understand  his  idea  im- 
mediately. These  forms  always  ask  the 
applicant  to  start  from  his  most  recent 
position  or  educational  locus  and  work 
backward  to  his  entry  into  college  or 
some  other  decisive  event.  In  Out  of 
Revolution  this  procedure  is  applied  to 
the  whole  of  Western  history.  This  is 
because  each  new  event  is  “more  than 
an  additional  paragraph  to  be  inserted 
in  the  next  edition  of  a book”  (OR,  p. 
5).  Instead,  it  re-writes  history,  simpli- 
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fies  it,  and  casts  all  that  went  before  in 
a wholly  new  light.  Each  great  revolu- 
tionary event  changes  the  past  and  gives 
it  a new  meaning.  It  alters  the  past  be- 
cause it  initiates  a new  future.  Anyone 
who  looks  back  over  his  own  life  knows 
how  completely  a new  love,  a new  job, 
home  or  conviction  changes  the  aspect 
of  the  past.  So  it  is  with  our  collective 
history.  After  the  Russian  Revolution 
the  French  Revolution  changes  its  ap- 
pearance; after  the  French  Revolution 
the  English  Revolution  is  seen  in  a new 
perspective;  and  after  Cromwell,  Lu- 
ther’s  Reformation  is  a different  busi- 
ness altogether. 

Thus,  for  example,  although  Western 
history  moves  chronologically  from  Lu- 
ther to  Lenin,  it  is  to  be  understood 
from  Lenin  to  Luther.  History  is  there- 
fore not  playing  out  the  string  of  time, 
but  gathering  it  up  from  the  perspective 
of  the  end. 

There  are  two  implications  in  this 
view.  First,  Rosenstock-Huessy’s  de- 
mand that  we  take  revolutions  seriously 
as  an  interpretative  principle  in  history 
questions  the  common  assumption  that 
history  is  a function  of  the  principle  of 
continuity  through  time.  Instead,  he 
challenges  us  to  see  history  as  a function 
of  the  great  ruptions  which  impart 
meaning  to  it,  re-organize  it,  and  give  it 
a new  direction.  Evolution  depends 
upon  and  derives  from  revolution.  Sec- 
ond, Rosenstock-Huessy’s  insistence  that 
we  look  at  history  backwards  from  the 
present  implies  that  the  meaning  of 
history  lies  not  in  the  extension  of  the 
past  but  in  the  creation  of  a future.  He 
makes  it  clear  that  this  eschatological 
perspective  derives  from  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition.  Jesus,  he  asserts,  is 


the  “final  man,  the  first  who  lived  from 
the  end  of  time  back  into  his  own  age” 
( The  Christian  Future,  p.  67).  Thus: 

“The  Christian  has  the  end  of  the 
world,  his  world,  behind  him;  be- 
ginning and  end  have  changed  places. 
Pagan  natural  man  begins  with  birth 
and  lives  forward  through  time  to- 
ward death;  the  Christian  lives  in 
the  opposite  direction,  from  the  end 
of  life  toward  a new  beginning.  In 
surviving  death  he  finds  the  first  day 
of  creation  again  before  him.  He 
emerges  from  the  grave  of  his  old 
self  into  the  openness  of  a real  future.” 
(Ibid.) 

In  the  impact  of  Christianity  on  the 
West,  therefore,  the  twin  principles  of 
revolutionary  history  and  eschatological 
history  meet.  Men  create  future,  and 
thus  history,  whenever  crises  occur 
which  call  the  stability  and  continuity 
of  their  shared  history  into  radical  ques- 
tion. “By  freely  anticipating  the  death  of 
some  part  of  their  minds,  ideals,  old  al- 
legiances, they  conquer  the  death  which 
hunts  pagans  down  like  nemesis”  (Ibid., 
pp.  68-69).  And  when  we  realize  that  the 
uniqueness  of  history  derives  from  the 
uniqueness  of  its  end,  we  are  prevented 
from  viewing  history  as  a mere  cata- 
logue of  sequential  events. 

IV 

These  ideas  do  not  now  seem  totally 
new  to  us.  Recent  theological  investiga- 
tion on  history,  armed  with  the  tools  of 
biblical  theology,  has  rendered  eschato- 
logical and  revolutionary  views  at  least 
acceptable,  if  not  de  rigueur.  But  Rosen- 
stock-Huessy  began  to  develop  and  ad- 
vance these  notions  not  ten  or  twenty, 
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but  as  long  as  forty  years  ago.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  impact  of  his  investigations  has 
not  been  assimilated  into  contemporary 
historical  consciousness.  Let  me  try  to 
elaborate  a few  of  the  dimensions  of  this 
impact  more  fully  here. 

For  Rosenstock-Huessy,  the  revolu- 
tionary pedigree  of  modern  man  may 
be  traced  in  the  four  great  revolutions 
of  the  West,  as  already  indicated.  Each 
of  these  revolutions  has  its  own  goal,  its 
own  principles  of  organization,  internal 
rhythm,  dominant  class,  and  direction. 
Each  is  a total  revolution,  and  brings 
human  consciousness  to  a higher  level, 
but  always  along  a different  track.  We 
can  flesh  out  his  view  of  revolution,  as 
the  fundamental  interpretative  principle 
of  Western  history,  by  considering  the 
following  points,  collated  from  Out  of 
Revolution : 

i.  All  these  revolutions  represent  a 
triumph  of  the  temporal  and  the  secular 
over  the  eternal  and  the  ecclesiastical. 
“The  secular  mind  is  made  the  sov- 
ereign, possessing  in  its  own  right  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil!”  ( OR , p. 
43).  In  Russia,  man  is  concretized  into 
a mechanized,  atomized  unit  of  the  pro- 
ductive process,  instead  of  remaining 
the  alienated,  uprooted,  psychologically 
paralyzed  prodigal  of  Dostoevsky’s  nov- 
els ( OR , pp.  113,  92).  In  France  every 
man  becomes  a citizen,  an  individual 
personality  whose  mobility  rests  on  rea- 
son and  talent.  In  England  every  gentle- 
man is  a king,  and  politics  becomes 
common  property.  In  Germany  every 
layman  becomes  a priest,  responsible  not 
to  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  but  to  his 
own  conscience.  The  effect  of  the  four 
together  is  that  now  everyone  may  un- 
derstand government,  government  at 


last  free  of  the  church  and  of  all  forms 
of  aristocracy,  whether  “natural”  or  “re- 
vealed.” 

2.  Each  revolution  represents  the  es- 
tablishment, in  order,  of  the  four  forms 
of  government  known  to  Aristotle.  Thus 
the  German  Revolution  supplants  the 
total  rule  of  the  Church  over  Europe 
by  monarchy.  The  English  Revolution 
challenges  monarchy  with  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  gentleman.  The  French  Rev- 
olution shoves  aristocracy  aside  for  de- 
mocracy, and  with  the  Bolsheviks  total 
rule  returns.  “These  forms  of  govern- 
ment follow  one  another  in  order,  but 
not  within  the  same  country.  Once  they 
have  appeared,  each  in  its  own  country 
and  in  its  own  proper  order,  they  co- 
exist. Kings,  parliaments,  capitalists  and 
proletarians  rule  simultaneously”  (OR, 
PP-  453-54)  - 

3.  Therefore,  the  European  countries 
have  forged  a unity  in  spite  of  their 
plurality  and  the  different  thrusts  of 
their  respective  revolutions.  Each  revolu- 
tion has  addressed  itself  to  the  organi- 
zation of  an  ever  larger  unit  of  geo- 
graphical space:  the  state,  the  common- 
wealth, Europe,  and  the  globe.  By  acting 
independently  each  has  achieved  some- 
thing for  all  in  a “common  campaign 
for  the  best  form  of  government”  (OR, 
p.  454).  The  German  Revolution  sought 
to  make  every  layman  a priest;  the  Eng- 
lish every  gentleman  a king;  the  French 
every  man  of  talent  an  aristocrat;  the 
Russian  every  proletarian  a capitalist. 
The  totality  of  each  revolution  inheres 
in  its  frame  of  reference  for  man,  and 
the  unity  it  forges  is  a human  unity. 

4.  The  significant  difference  in  the 
"rotation  of  governments’  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  difference  between  the 
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Christian  era  and  the  pagan  era.  For 
Aristotle  and  Polybius  the  rotation  of 
governments  was  mere  blind  repetition, 
and  their  pessimism  was  amply  justi- 
fied by  the  transiency  and  mortality  of 
all  the  forms  of  government. 

“But  the  Christian  era  has  achieved 
something  very  different  from  the  pa- 
gans, with  their  undeniable  law  of 
mortality.  It  has  not  been  content  with 
the  rotation  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
democracy  and  dictatorship;  it  has 
made  them  co-exist.  The  co-existence 
of  these  four  forms  in  one  world  is 
not  a bare  co-existence;  it  means  the 
interpenetration  of  each  one  with  all 
the  rest.  The  abuses  of  one  form  of 
government,  at  the  circumference  of 
its  sphere  of  influence,  led  to  reac- 
tion” (OR,  p.  455). 

5.  Thus,  regeneration  and  transforma- 
tion occur  at  the  fringe,  on  the  circum- 
ference, not  at  the  center.  Contradictions 
are  fought  through  at  the  edge,  and  the 
center  of  each  form  of  government  re- 
mains basically  unchallenged  for  many 
generations.  The  peoples  co-operate  and 
co-exist  not  only  in  geographical  space, 
or  through  diplomacy,  but  morally  as 
a collective  system  of  interplay  and  mu- 
tual dependence  (Ibid.).  But  when  the 
pressure  at  the  circumference  gains  suf- 
ficient strength,  the  system  at  the  cen- 
ter gives  way  to  drastic  change. 

6.  All  these  forms  emerged  from  a 
violent,  expansionistic  social  explosion. 
Protestantism,  common  law,  constitu- 
tionalism and  sovietism  each  first  settled 
down  to  a portion  of  Europe  before  it 
could  achieve  success  on  a long  term 
basis.  Russia,  England,  France  and 
Germany  each  achieved  their  modern 
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form  in  their  own  specific  revolution — 
through  the  creation  of  a new  political 
language,  implemented  by  a new  class 
— transforming  territory  into  nation  at 
the  cost  of  a terrible  struggle. 

“World  revolutions  all  start  with  ref- 
erence to  space,  with  an  absolute  pro- 
gramme for  the  whole  of  mankind 
and  a vision  of  a new  earth.  They  all 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  vessel  of 
eternal,  revealed,  definite  truth.  Only 
reluctantly  do  they  come  back  to  the 
old  earth.  Every  revolution  makes  the 
painful  discovery  that  it  is  geographi- 
cally conditioned”  (OR,  p.  457). 

Revolutions  seem  to  destroy  an  existing 
social  order,  but  that  is  not  true.  They 
do  not  break  out  until  the  old  order  of 
being  has  already  died  and  is  no  longer 
capable  of  being  believed  in  by  the  men 
who  inhabit  it  (OR,  p.  471). 

7.  The  end  of  a revolution  comes 
when  it  ceases  to  believe  in  its  own  uni- 
versality. Its  natural  hope  of  expansion  is 
abandoned.  Thus  the  Peace  of  Religion 
of  1555  was  the  Pope’s  recognition  that 
the  universal  reform  of  the  Church  was 
impossible,  and  Stalin’s  slogan  of  “so- 
cialism in  one  country”  validated  Brest- 
Litovsk.  The  great  revolutions  assume 
that  mankind  can  act  all  at  once.  But  the 
capacity  for  simultaneous  transforma- 
tion across  humankind  is  limited  be- 
cause the  bearer  of  any  revolution  is  lim- 
ited to  one  group,  and  to  one  space.  To- 
tal revolution  is  not  only  impossible,  it 
is  a grandiose  myth  of  redundance. 

8.  Each  revolution  is  a progressive 
ascent  in  time  and  space.  The  advance 
from  small  territories  to  large  in  revolu- 
tionary development  is  obvious.  But  the 
whole  question  of  human  progress  rests 
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on  the  possibility  of  the  co-existence  of 
the  great  revolutions  not  only  in  space, 
but  in  time  as  well. 

“The  great  revolutions  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  vicious  circle.  They  are 
great  because  they  are  sown  in  one 
common  field  of  man’s  experience  and 
hope.  They  try  to  embrace  all  man- 
kind. . . . The  revolutions  . . . move 
forward  along  a new  track  and  create 
a new  form  of  life.  ...  In  history 
creation  is  going  on  all  the  time  and 
. . . the  creative  act  that  sets  free  new 
potentialities  of  mankind  is  properly 
called  revolution  . . .”  (OR,  pp.  465-7). 

Evolution  is  based  on  revolution  in 
space  and  time;  both  ideas  are  recipro- 
cal. Progress  in  space  and  time  is  there- 
fore a permanent  contact  and  contrast 
with  the  starting  point  from  which  it 
proceeds  (OR,  p.  189).  History  is  not 
an  unfolding  sequence  of  questions  and 
answers  which  logically  flow  from  one 
another;  it  is  the  putting  of  different 
questions  at  different  times,  and  at  last 
the  putting  of  all  questions  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  not  the  conventional  no- 
tion of  progress  which  emerges  from 
a naive  historical  Darwinism.  Advance 
through  space  and  time  comes  through 
disjunction — through  making  a break 
with  an  exhausted  order  of  existence 
which  threatens  to  collapse  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  contradictions.  But 
the  principle  of  co-existence  means  that 
old  order  does  not  go  the  way  of  the 
dinosaur,  but  is  challenged,  enriched 
and  changed  by  the  new  revolution 
which  is  produced  in  reaction  to  it.  Rev- 
olutions bring  forward  the  question  of 
the  type  of  society  ought  to  exist;  they 


are  the  creative  movements  of  history 
because  they  represent  and  reproduce 
the  standards  of  society  in  a new  guise, 
because  they  re-create  man  in  a new 
image,  and  because  they  invent  a new 
future. 

9.  Each  revolution  addresses  itself  to 
a specific  direction,  or  front,  of  human 
existence.  As  each  one  is  joined  to  the 
others  by  the  principle  of  co-existence, 
the  whole  of  human  history  comes  into 
focus.  Thus  Western  Man’s  historical 
existence  has  a cruciform  shape  as  space 
and  time  are  joined  and  interpreted  by 
revolutionary  experience.  This  idea  may 
be  expressed  in  graphic  form : 


OUTWARD 
toward  Nature 
(French  Revolution) 


BACKWARD 

toward  the  Past  <- 
(English  Revolution) 


Time 


Axis 


FORWARD 
► toward  the  Future 
(Bolshevik.  Resolution) 


INWARD 
toward  the  Self 
(German  Revolution) 


The  autobiography  of  Western  Man 
is  thus  experienced  as  taking  place  at 
the  intersection  of  a Cross  of  Reality, 
where  each  new  upheaval  in  man’s 
space  and  time  contributes  to  a new  fu- 
ture. Modern  man  is  crucified  on  this 
Cross  of  Reality.  The  tension  repre- 
sented by  the  arms  of  the  cross  is  irre- 
solvable. The  meaning  of  history  de- 
pends on  keeping  them  in  tension.  The 
moment  one  arm  or  front  of  the  cross 
begins  to  predominate  over  the  others, 
revolution  becomes  a possibility  at  some 
other  point,  not  because  of  some  equilib- 
rium theory  smuggled  in  as  a presup- 
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position,  but  because  the  creative  ten- 
sions of  social  advance  demand  conflict. 
Thus,  revolutions  are  not  isolated  events 
which  encroach  on  “normal  history,” 
but  paradigms  of  human  experience 
around  which  history  is  organized. 

V 

This  brief  presentation  of  Rosenstock- 
Huessy’s  views  of  history  naturally  begs 
many  questions.  I believe,  however,  that 
his  views  on  the  revolutionary  history 
of  the  West  have  some  immediate  im- 
plications, suggestive  for  the  revolu- 
tionary experience  of  our  own  time. 
Initially,  I would  like  to  examine  some 
aspects  of  the  contemporary  forms  of  the 
revolutions  treated  by  Rosenstock-Hues- 
sy.  First,  his  view  situates  the  whole 
technological  revolution  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  outward  thrust  toward 
the  natural  environment  which  issues 
from  the  ideological  substructure  of  the 
French  Revolution,  as  provided  by  Pas- 
cal, Voltaire,  and  especially  Descartes. 
The  interesting  critique  of  technologism 
which  emerges  from  his  study  is  that 
technology  may  not  be  a force  which 
organizes  our  disposition  toward  future 
time  (a  la  Alvin  Toffler)  so  much  as  it 
organizes  our  present  space.  Our  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  technology  is  that  we 
have  allowed  it  to  do  the  former  when 
its  real  function  should  be  confined  to 
the  latter.  New  insights  may  be  gained 
into  the  technological  revolution  if  we 
see  it  as  a form  of  spatial  reasoning, 
rather  than  remain  victims  of  the  cur- 
rent propensity  to  view  it  as  a form  of 
historical  rationality  which  is  allowed  to 
create  future  willy-nilly.  Indeed,  Her- 
bert Marcuse  has  already  undertaken 
this  task  by  describing  the  human  re- 
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suits  of  technologism  in  the  spatial  met- 
aphor of  One  Dimensional  Man. 

Second,  we  can  examine  the  current 
form  of  the  revolution  for  the  future, 
the  Russian  Revolution.  It  does  not  take 
a very  close  reading  of  Rosenstock-Hues- 
sy  to  discover  that  although  he  believes 
this  historical  revolution  to  be  the  one 
which  attempted  to  address  itself  to  the 
forward  front,  he  also  believes  it  to  have 
betrayed  its  own  potentialities.  Original- 
ly, communism  arose  as  a response  to  an 
economic  system,  capitalism,  which  con- 
sumed but  did  not  create,  building  fac- 
tories and  devouring  people.  It  sought 
to  re-direct  a form  of  spatial  organiza- 
tion, economics,  toward  forms  which 
would  create  a new  future  in  time.  It 
failed  to  do  so  because  history  was  dis- 
solved into  economics.  The  future  be- 
came a historical  necessity  instead  of  a 
historical  possibility;  it  produced  goods 
instead  of  persons.  Man’s  life  degen- 
erated into  a schizophrenia  of  working 
and  living.  The  historical  vision  with 
which  this  revolution  began  was  trapped 
in  the  recurrent  cycle  of  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  natural  world,  symbolized  by 
the  Five  Year  Plans.  As  a revolution 
for  future  time  it  was  bureaucratized 
into  administered  space.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  Rosenstock-Huessy’s  revolu- 
tion toward  the  future  still  has  to  be 
brought  off,  since  the  form  of  that  revo- 
lution which  we  have  already  experi- 
enced has  failed.* 

My  third  point  is  thus  in  the  form  of 

* But  not  altogether,  since  certain  aspects 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  Cuban,  Algerian, 
and  Chinese  revolutions  indicate  that  there  is 
a sensitivity  in  those  nations  to  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  Russian  revolution,  and  seem 
to  point  to  vigorous  forms  of  social  transfor- 
mation which  are  future  oriented. 
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a suggestion.  We  may  see  a possible  be- 
ginning in  the  revolution  towards  the 
future  if  we  mine  the  potentialities 
which  exist  on  the  other  spatial  front 
— the  inward  one.  The  Reformation, 
which  originally  addressed  itself  to  this 
task,  had  as  its  engine  the  re-organiza- 
tion  of  the  inner  space  of  the  individual 
conscience  and  took  external  spatial 
form  in  the  construction  of  new  com- 
munities of  persons  who  gathered 
around  these  inner  events  and  concret- 
ized them  in  their  own  social  and  politi- 
cal experience.  The  contradiction  with 
which  Luther  had  to  deal  was  the  di- 
lemma posed  by  a Church  which  told 
him  that  he  could  not  be  saved  and  the 
Bible  which  told  him  that  he  already 
was.  His  decision  for  salvation  sola  fidei 
took  the  political  form  of  states  in  which 
the  conscience  of  the  local  magistrate 
prevailed  over  the  pretensions  to  eternal 
spatial  significance  advanced  by  the 
Church.  He  showed  the  Church’s  dual 
claim  for  eternality  in  time  and  uni- 
versality in  space  to  be  a contradiction 
in  terms.  Luther  changed  a revolution 
of  the  inward  space  of  the  conscience 
into  a revolution  for  the  historical  time 
of  the  future  by  placing  the  conscience 
in  the  hands  of  a secular  agency — so  that 
spatial  re-organization  achieved  tempo- 
ral significance  through  reform. 

My  suspicion  is  that  we  are  now  in  a 
similar  situation.  We  are  currently  ex- 
periencing a massive  shift  in  conscious- 
ness which  may  be  traced  all  the  way 
from  Gotthold  Lessing  to  Timothy  Lea- 
ry. The  question  is:  How  may  the  revo- 
lution of  inward  consciousness  (whether 
historical  or  psychedelic)  succeed  in 
creating  a future  which  the  revolution 
of  outward  space  (technology)  is  mani- 


festly botching  up,  and  which  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  fell  short  of?  Although 
I do  not  have  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, I am  interested  in  finding  it,  and 
I believe  Rosenstock-Huessy’s  insights 
into  the  revolutionary  process  may  be 
helpful  in  the  quest.  The  critical  ques- 
tion which  emerges  from  his  study  is 
how  the  explosive  power  of  revolution 
may  become  the  self-sustaining  reaction 
for  human  transformation,  maintaining 
the  dialectic  between  lawlessness  and 
law,  revolution  and  preservation.  We 
need,  he  says,  a generation  of  “loyalist 
revolutionaries”  (OR,  p.  24). 

Fourth,  we  may  be  seeing  in  the  Black 
Revolution  a creative  re-birth  of  the 
English.  The  English  Revolution  sought 
to  repair  the  breach  caused  by  the  inter- 
rupted progress  of  common  law  (OR, 
p.  278).  The  dominant  drive  was  to- 
ward equality — every  man  was  a gentle- 
man and  every  gentleman  a king.  The 
political  goal  was  a commonwealth 
which  would  re-unite  society  with  its 
history.  To  accomplish  these  tasks  the 
English  Revolution  identified  the  per- 
son as  a member  of  an  aggregate,  and 
the  historical  task  became  one  of  gath- 
ering up  the  past  in  order  to  establish 
the  commonwealth  in  the  present,  as  a 
negation  of  arbitrary  monarchical  rule. 
The  parallels  here  with  the  Black  Revo- 
lution are  suggestive.  The  drive  toward 
equality  is  obvious,  but  it  goes  beyond 
this.  Many  Blacks  to  whom  I listen 
speak  of  a Black  commonwealth  (al- 
though they  rarely  use  that  term)  in 
which  the  political  goals  of  all  take 
precedence  over  the  individual  achieve- 
ments of  isolated  brethren  who  make  it 
in  the  White  Man’s  World  on  the 
White  Man’s  Terms.  They  seek  instead 
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the  common  weal  for  all  who  are  op- 
pressed by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  institu- 
tional racism  conducted  by  a collective 
white  monarchy.  They  have  concluded 
from  their  struggle  that  benificence  and 
tokenism,  i.e.  elite  rule  by  co-optation, 
are  not  enough,  and  that  none  is  free 
until  all  are  free.  Moreover,  the  current 
emphasis  on  Black  and  African  studies 
represents  an  attempt  to  establish  iden- 
tity for  the  Black  commonwealth  in  the 
present  by  gathering  up  the  past.  Thus 
in  their  engagement  on  the  front  which 
faces  toward  the  past,  Blacks  are  seek- 
ing to  create  a revolution  in  which  they 
may  carve  out  their  own  social  space 
and  future  time,  with  room  to  breathe, 
expand,  and  be  free  on  their  own 
terms.* 

I do  not  pretend  that  my  own  views 
on  the  contemporary  revolutions  of  tech- 
nology, modern  consciousness,  commu- 
nity formation,  or  among  Blacks  would 
necessarily  be  those  taken  by  Rosen- 
stock-Huessy  himself.  Nor  are  his  views 
themselves  unproblematic.  Any  serious 
monographer  could  question  his  use  of 
historical  evidence  at  many  points,  and 
his  theoretical  structure  is  a bit  too  neat 
for  all  the  data  that  is  squeezed  into  it. 
But  I strongly  suggest  that  the  issue  lies 
with  the  whole  rather  than  with  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  What  is  significant  to 
me  is  that  his  scheme  of  interpretation 
can  be  tailored  to  new  historical  circum- 
stances and  provide  insights  into  the 
current  chapters  of  our  common  auto- 
biography. There  is  danger  in  too  rigid 
an  application  of  his  paradigm,  but 

* I do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  Blacks  either 
do  see  or  should  see  their  own  revolutionary 
experience  in  this  light.  The  possibilities  here 
are  ones  that  suggest  themselves  to  me. 
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there  is  promise  in  his  perspective  which 
deserves  critical  attention.  If  it  is  true, 
as  he  maintains,  that  “in  the  white  heat 
of  revolution,  a society  reaches  the 
height  of  its  sincerity,  penetration,  and 
clairvoyance  into  its  own  self”  (OR, 
p.  709),  then  we  must  recognize  that  in 
this  revolutionary  age  we  are  faced  with 
two  distinct  possibilities:  either  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  create  a new 
future,  or  a form  of  social  psychosis  in 
which  insight  is  overwhelmed  by  our 
collective  suicidal  tendencies. 

VI 

In  conclusion  I would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  related  to  the  significance 
of  Rosenstock-Huessy’s  perspective  for 
the  theological  task.  I leave  aside  his 
claim  that  the  great  revolutions  of  the 
West,  and  the  principle  of  the  co-exist- 
ence of  these  revolutions  derive  from 
the  historical  impact  of  Christianity.  An 
evaluation  of  that  proposition  is  too 
complicated  to  be  embarked  on  here  and 
will  be  left  for  protracted  attention  else- 
where. 

Instead,  I turn  to  some  possibilities  for 
theological  reflection  on  our  present 
revolutionary  experience  which  emerge 
from  another  quarter  of  his  study  on 
revolutions,  possibilities  which  I take  to 
be  significant.  The  discussion  may  be 
guided  by  three  Latin  mottoes,  two  of 
which  have  been  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West;  the  third  is  Rosen- 
stock-Huessy’s personal  motto. 

In  a very  real  sense  the  slogan  of  mo- 
dernity is  cogito  ergo  sum.  Descartes’ 
Discours  de  la  Methode  (1637),  which 
postulated  that  in  seeking  truth  we 
ought  to  doubt  everything  at  least  once 
and  consider  false  everything  that  is 
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dubious,  opened  the  way  to  more  than 
300  years  of  incredible  scientific  prog- 
ress. Descartes’  formula  was  the  answer 
to  the  decay  of  scholasticism,  a new 
paradigm  which  replaced  the  credo  ut 
intellegam  of  Anselm,  and  placed  the 
basis  for  human  knowledge  in  a totally 
different  context.  “Among  the  possible 
starting  points  for  our  powers  of  reason- 
ing, scholasticism  had  singled  out  man’s 
faith  in  the  revealing  power  of  God: 
Descartes  seconded  it  with  his  no  less 
paradoxical  faith  in  the  rational  charac- 
ter of  existence  and  nature”  (OR,  p. 
740). 

Our  contemporary  revolutionary  ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  however,  that 
for  all  of  its  ability  to  rival  theology, 
cogilo  ergo  sum  is  one-sided.  Today  we 
are  more  concerned  with  the  survival 
of  a truly  human  society  than  with  the 
true  character  of  God  or  of  nature.  As 
Rosenstock-Huessy  says : 

“In  asking  for  a truly  human  society 
we  put  the  question  of  truth  once 
more;  but  our  specific  endeavor  is 
the  living  realization  of  truth  in  man- 
kind. Truth  is  divine  and  has  been 
revealed — credo  ut  intellegam.  Truth 
is  pure  and  can  be  scientifically  stated 
— cogito  ergo  sum.  Truth  is  vital  and 
must  be  socially  represented — respon- 
deo  etsi  mutabor"  [I  respond  although 
I will  be  changed.].  (OR,  p.  471). 

In  this  neat  contrast,  Rosenstock- 
Huessy  has  offered  not  only  a paradigm 
for  historical  understanding  but  also  a 
symbolic  expression  of  the  way  ahead. 
The  point  is  that  the  formulae  of  An- 
selm and  Descartes  cannot  function  for 
thought  and  action  for  our  revolutionary 
experience  as  they  once  did  for  that  of 


others.  Our  problem  is  not  to  forge  a 
linkage  between  ourselves  and  a su- 
pernatural, metaphysical  superstructure 
wherein  our  experience  finds  its  cor- 
respondence in  a table  of  organization 
drawn  up  by  the  Almighty.  Nor  is  it  to 
continue  as  if  all  truth  were  a function 
of  the  bridging  of  the  gap  between  Sub- 
ject and  Object.  We  are  faced  with  the 
more  critical  task  of  discovering  the  so- 
cial forms  of  truth.  The  model  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  provided  by  the  cogito 
offers  only  a limited  base  from  which 
to  understand  society  and  personality. 
As  Rosenstock-Huessy  so  graphically 
puts  it:  “In  a whole  valley  of  stones  and 
lava,  one  blade  of  grass  is  enough  to 
refute  a system  which  pretends  to  ex- 
plore the  grass  by  measuring  and  weigh- 
ing all  the  gravel  in  the  valley”  (OR, 
p.  742).  His  metaphor  is  particularly 
apt  when  we  recall  that  “grass”  today 
symbolizes  a kind  of  experience  that  is 
decidedly  a-rational! 

Our  theological  difficulty  is  that  while 
we  still  accept  Anselm’s  credo  as  an  ir- 
reducible minimum  for  doing  theology, 
we  live  in  a society  which  has  lived  ac- 
cording to  Descartes’  cogito  for  three 
centuries.  The  result  has  been  a pre-oc- 
cupation with  getting  the  two  under 
the  same  roof  and  an  unwillingness  to 
admit  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  Rosen- 
stock-Huessy’s  suggestion,  which  I com- 
mend to  you,  is  that  we  leave  off  this  ef- 
fort as  wasteful  and  cast  about  for  a 
different  way  of  speaking  about  truth. 

We  live  in  a society  where  there  are 
too  few  social  representations  of  truth, 
where  the  old  paradigms  have  suffered 
social  and  moral  bankruptcy,  and  where 
the  rules  of  the  game  read  like  the  di- 
rections to  Kafka’s  castle.  We  are  chal- 
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lenged  by  the  pressure  of  this  emergency 
to  take  to  an  unknown  vessel,  which  we 
must  build  ourselves,  and  whose  build- 
ing will  assuredly  devour  more  than 
one  generation;  to  build  a new  boat  is 
the  revolutionary  imperative  (OR,  p. 
747)- 

The  study  of  revolutions  reveals  that 
the  greatest  and  most  universal  re- 
sponses which  men  have  tried  to  give 
in  crisis  situations  were  temporary.  They 
had  to  be  supplemented  in  later  genera- 
tions lest  men  fall  again  into  the  abyss. 
But  the  great  theological  truth,  that 
man  is  a respondent,  can  be  stated  in 
many  ways  and  still  be  responsible  to 
the  truth  of  his  historical  experience.  It 
gives  us  the  chance  to  bite  reality  off  in 
chewable  pieces,  so  to  speak.  We  need 
not  choke  to  death  on  the  whole  of  his- 
tory, or  truth,  if  our  theological  stance 
is  commensurate  with  our  status  as  men. 
Respondeo  etsi  mutabor.  I respond  al- 
though I will  be  changed.  The  revolu- 
tionary questions  of  our  age  demand  a 
response  because  we  are  responsible  for 
our  own  creations,  whether  we  shape 
our  external  world,  call  our  past  into 
being  once  more,  re-create  our  inner 
selves,  or  forge  a new  future. 

As  over  against  the  cogito,  the  re- 
spondeo reminds  us  that  human  society 
has  outgrown  the  stage  of  existence 
which  prevails  in  nature.  It  is  in  society 
that  we  must  respond,  and  by  our  re- 
sponse we  bear  witness  to  the  central 
paradigm  of  our  faith,  Death  and  Resur- 
rection. Rosenstock-Huessy’s  motto  is  an 
allusion  not  only  to  the  fact  that  the 
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social  representation  of  truth  involves 
costly  personal  commitment,  but  more 
significantly,  that  the  processes  of  con- 
cretizing our  existence,  linking  with 
others,  and  intentionalizing  our  hopes 
take  the  form  of  risks  for  a future.  It 
will  be  a future  which  can  only  come 
into  being  when  men  are  free  to  break 
with  an  old  order  and  create  a new  one 
with  the  raw  material  provided  by  our 
responses  to  each  other.  The  momentous 
proportions  of  this  break  should  not  be 
minimized.  We  are  here  speaking  of  a 
decisive  break  from  the  whole  theologi- 
cal and  epistemological  tradition  whose 
parameters  have  been  defined  by  the 
credo  on  the  one  hand  and  the  cogito 
on  the  other.  We  are  faced  with  the  ter- 
rors of  this  social  and  cultural  death 
with  only  an  etsi,  and  “although,”  to 
stand  on.  But  that  is  no  more,  and  no 
less,  than  our  tradition  has  taught  us 
to  expect! 

In  fact,  the  entire  biblical  witness  and 
the  memory  of  the  Christian  community 
can  be  seen  as  a gloss  on  this  etsi.  The 
theological  task  thus  becomes  a social 
and  personal  exegesis  of  respondeo  etsi 
mutabor  for  our  time.  We  need  not  re- 
peat the  great  revolutions  of  the  past, 
but  we  are  called  upon  to  continually 
re-invent  their  dynamics  in  wholly  new 
contexts,  so  that  we  may  make  a credi- 
ble and  a human  future.  But  if  Rosen- 
stock-Huessy  is  correct,  that  re-inven- 
tion will  take  shape  around  a death 
which  has  already  occurred,  or  which 
must  be  abetted.  Only  then  will  we  be 
changed. 


The  New 

American  Bible,  1970* 

by  Bruce  M.  Metzger 

In  1944  the  Bishops’  Committee  of  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
invited  a group  of  Catholic  biblical 
scholars  to  undertake  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  America  to  be  made  from  the  origi- 
nal languages.  The  Committee  inherited 
the  work  that  had  been  begun  in  the 
preceding  decade,  when  many  of  the 
same  group  of  scholars  started  translat- 
ing the  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate 
(the  New  Testament  volume  of  which 
had  been  published  in  1941).  A few 
years  ago,  when  the  work  of  the  forty  or 
so  surviving  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  drawing  to  a close,  four  Protes- 
tant scholars  were  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Three  are  specialists  in  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  one  in  New  Testament; 
namely,  Frank  M.  Cross,  David  Noel 
Freedman,  John  Knox,  and  James  A. 
Sanders. 

During  the  past  two  decades  several 

* The  New  American  Bible,  translated  from 
the  Original  Languages  with  Critical  Use  of 
All  the  Ancient  Sources,  by  Members  of  the 
Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America. 
Sponsored  by  the  Bishops’  Committee  of  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine.  P.  J. 
Kenedy  & Sons,  New  York,  1970.  Pp.  xvi  -f 
1347  + 401  + (47).  $9.95. 


A member  of  Princeton’s  faculty  since 
1940,  Professor  Metzger  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
Seminary  and  holds  the  PhD.  degree  from 
the  University.  As  translator,  textual  critic, 
and  bibliographer,  he  occupies  a place  of  first 
ran\  among  New  Testament  scholars.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Standard  Bible  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  committee  of  trans- 
lators of  the  RSV  Apocrypha,  and  is  on  the 
continuing  New  Testament  committee  which 
reviews  periodically  suggestions  for  alteration 
submitted  to  the  RSV  office  at  Yale  Divinity 
School. 

volumes  of  the  translation  have  ap- 
peared, each  containing  one  or  more 
biblical  books  of  the  new  rendering. 
The  present  reissuing  of  these  earlier 
materials  has  permitted  the  introduction 
of  certain  modifications.  For  example, 
the  book  of  Genesis,  first  published  in 
1952,  has  been  completely  retranslated 
and  is  now  provided  with  new  and  ex- 
panded exegetical  notes  that  take  into 
account  the  various  sources  or  literary 
traditions.1 

The  completed  work  represents  capa- 
ble and  dedicated  scholarship,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  user  a rendering  of  the 
Scriptures  in  modern  American  idiom, 
along  with  brief  introductions  to  each 
biblical  book,  many  literary  and  theo- 
logical annotations,  a glossary  of  bibli- 

1 The  curious  typographical  error  that  had 
crept  into  the  first  printing  of  Leviticus  (1952) 
has  been,  of  course,  long  since  corrected.  The 
text  of  Lev.  11:29-30  once  read,  by  a printer’s 
error,  as  follows:  “Of  the  creatures  that 
swarm  on  the  ground,  the  following  are  un- 
clean for  you:  the  rat,  the  mouse,  the  various 
kinds  of  lizards,  the  gecko,  the  chameleon, 
the  agama,  the  skunk,  and  the  mole.”  The 
translators  had  used  the  little-known  word 
s\inl{,  which  was  “corrected”  by  the  printer 
into  something  that  made  more  sense  to 
him! 
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cal  theological  terms,  half  a dozen  maps, 
a survey  of  biblical  geography,  and  the 
text  of  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  on 
Divine  Revelation  issued  at  Vatican  II. 
The  following  comments  on  these  ma- 
terials are  grouped  under  the  headings 
of  (i)  the  text  chosen  as  the  basis  for 
translation;  (2)  the  literary  qualities  of 
the  rendering  itself;  and  (3)  the  intro- 
ductions and  annotations. 

I 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  translators 
have  departed  more  than  a few  times 
from  the  Massoretic  text.  According  to 
information  provided  in  the  Preface, 
“the  Massoretic  text  of  1 and  2 Samuel 
has  in  numerous  instances  been  cor- 
rected by  the  more  ancient  manuscripts 
Samuel  a,  b,  and  c from  Cave  4 of 
Qumran,  with  the  aid  of  important  evi- 
dence from  the  Septuagint  in  both  its 
oldest  form  and  its  Lucianic  recension.” 
In  the  case  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  which 
exists  in  differing  recensions,  the  Com- 
mittee decided  to  follow  the  recension 
preserved  in  codex  Sinaiticus,  which  is 
in  substantial  agreement  with  a num- 
ber of  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  fragments 
of  the  book  recovered  from  Cave  4 of 
Qumran.2  In  the  case  of  the  Psalms  the 
basic  text  is  not  the  Massoretic  text  but, 
as  the  Preface  states,  “one  which  the 
editors  considered  [to  be]  closer  to  the 
original  inspired  form,  namely  the  He- 
brew text  underlying  the  new  Latin 
Psalter  of  the  Church”  (the  reference 

2 In  the  New  English  Bible  the  book  of 
Tobit  was  translated  from  the  same  Greek 
recension,  whereas  in  the  Revised  Standard 
version  the  rendering  was  made  from  the 
Greek  text  of  codices  Vaticanus  and  Alexan- 
drinus. 
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is  to  the  Liber  Psalmorum  cum  Canticis 
Breviarii  Romani,  2nd  ed.,  1945).  In 
comparing  the  present  form  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  the  an- 
notations, with  the  earlier  publication 
(1950),  one  observes  only  occasional 
modifications,  generally  of  an  inconse- 
quential kind.  The  enumeration  of  the 
Hebrew  text  is  followed,  instead  of  us- 
ing the  double  enumeration  of  the  ear- 
lier edition  according  to  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate and  Hebrew  texts,  and  the  proper 
names  (e.g.,  “Core,”  “Mosoch,”  “Ce- 
dar”) are  conformed  to  the  ones  cus- 
tomarily used  in  Protestant  renderings 
of  the  Bible  (“Korah,”  “Meshech,”  “Ke- 
dar”;  such  conformation  of  spelling,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  has  been  intro- 
duced throughout  the  Bible). 

Here  and  there  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  particularly  in  the  minor  prophets, 
the  Committee  has  rearranged  the  se- 
quence of  verses  and  sections  of  material 
where  scholars  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  original  order  of  lines  was  ac- 
cidentally disordered  in  the  transmission 
of  the  text.  With  regard  to  the  Tetra- 
grammaton,  happily  the  translators  have 
used  “Lord”  rather  than  the  utterly  un- 
English  “Yahweh,”  which  disfigures  the 
Jerusalem  Bible  (1966). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Commit- 
tee adopted  as  its  basic  text  that  of 
Nestle-Aland  (25th  ed.,  1963),  though 
“additional  help”  (the  Preface  discloses) 
“was  derived  from  The  Gree\  New  Tes- 
tament (editors  Aland,  Black,  Metzger, 
Wikgren),  produced  for  use  of  trans- 
lators by  the  United  Bible  Societies  in 
1966.”  Here  and  there  the  Committee 
departed  from  these  texts  and  occa- 
sionally adopted  one  or  another  variant 
reading  from  the  critical  apparatus. 
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Sometimes  the  alternative  reading,  with 
an  English  rendering,  is  provided  in  the 
annotations  (as  John  5:3  f.),  but  at  other 
times  the  reader  is  simply  informed  in 
the  annotation  that  the  translators  have 
omitted  a certain  verse  “with  many  [or, 
some]  MSS”  (as  Matt.  23:14;  Mark  9:44 
and  46;  Luke  17:36;  23:17).  Such  ir- 
regularities in  the  handling  of  variant 
readings  are  most  unfortunate,  and  the 
reader  of  the  second  type  of  annotation 
will  feel  irked  that  he  must  consult 
some  other  edition  of  the  Bible  to  dis- 
cover the  wording  of  what  was  omit- 
ted. 

Somewhat  different  is  the  occasional 
presence  of  square  brackets,  which  are 
used,  we  are  told,  to  indicate  a gloss.  In 
most  cases  in  the  New  Testament  these 
have  been  used  judiciously,  but  the  en- 
closing of  the  third  beatitude  (Matt. 
5:5)  within  square  brackets  is  hard  to 
justify  on  grounds  of  either  textual 
criticism  or  “Sachkritik” — if  indeed  the 
latter  is  properly  within  the  province  of 
the  translator. 

II 

As  is  true  of  every  translation  of  the 
Bible  that  was  prepared  by  a Commit- 
tee, the  several  books  of  the  Scripture  are 
the  work  of  different  translators.  In  all 
such  cooperative  work,  therefore,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  differences  among 
the  several  books  as  respecting  the  tech- 
nique of  translating  and  the  style  or 
“color”  of  the  rendering.  To  some  ex- 
tent the  reader  of  the  New  American 
Bible  is  forewarned  of  such  diversity  by 
the  statement  included  in  the  Preface 
that  “the  editors  did  not  commit  them- 
selves in  the  synoptic  gospels  to  render- 
ing repeated  words  or  phrases  identi- 


cally.” Undoubtedly  the  latter  statement 
has  primary  reference  to  such  frequently 
occurring  words  and  phrases  as  \ai  e ge- 
ne to  and  euthus  or  eutheos  in  Mark. 
One  discovers  that  the  former  is  often 
omitted  in  translation  and  the  latter  is 
rendered  in  a variety  of  ways  (“imme- 
diately,” “at  that  point,”  “from  that 
point,”  “then  and  there,”  “at  once,”  etc.) 
or  is  sometimes  omitted  altogether. 
Such  freedom  in  rendering  can  be  justi- 
fied and  is  in  accord  with  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  New  English  Bible  as 
well  as  several  other  modern  speech 
renderings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  justify 
the  many  apparently  arbitrary  diver- 
gences in  the  rendering  of  technical  or 
quasi-technical  words  and  phrases  such 
as  the  following.  The  word  ma\anos 
is  translated  “blest”  in  the  Matthean  and 
Lukan  beatitudes,  whereas  in  the  seven 
beatitudes  of  the  book  of  Revelation  it 
is  rendered  “happy.”  The  expression  he 
basileia  tou  theou  occurs  forty-six  times 
in  Mark  and  Luke.  Sixteen  times  it  is 
rendered  “the  kingdom  of  God,”  once 
“God’s  kingdom,”  once  “kingdom  of 
heaven”(l),  and  the  remaining  in- 
stances “the  reign  of  God.”  Within  a 
single  chapter  (Luke  18)  and  even  in 
adjacent  verses  one  finds  the  following 
disparate  renderings  (italicized  here) : 
verse  16,  “Let  the  little  children  come 
to  me.  Do  not  shut  them  off.  The  reign 
of  God  belongs  to  such  as  these”  (verse 
16).  “Trust  me  when  I tell  you  that 
whoever  does  not  accept  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  a child  will  not  enter  into  it” 
(verse  17).  “It  is  easier  for  a camel  to 
go  through  a needle’s  eye  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  (verse  25).  “There  is  no  one 
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who  has  left  home  or  wife  or  brothers, 
parents  or  children,  for  the  sake  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  . . .”  (verse  29).  A 
similar  type  of  arbitrary  divergence  oc- 
curs in  Matt.  3:2  and  4:17.  In  the  for- 
mer passage  John  the  Baptizer  preaches, 
“Reform  your  lives!  The  reign  of  God  is 
at  hand,”  and  in  the  latter  Jesus  begins 
to  preach,  “Reform  your  lives!  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand.”  In  both  cases 
the  Greek  has  he  basileia  ton  ouranon.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  board  of 
translators  (who  are  technically  trained 
scholars)  would  have  been  guilty  of  per- 
petrating such  slip-shod  work.  One  may 
hazard  a guess  that,  after  the  scholars 
had  finished  their  painstaking  work, 
having  utilized  a concordance  and  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels  to  make  certain 
that  parallels  are  treated  as  parallels,  the 
sub-Committee  on  English  “style”  made 
quite  arbitrary  alterations  here  and 
there,  which,  perhaps  because  of  the 
press  of  time  in  meeting  the  publisher’s 
deadline,  were  not  submitted  to  the 
scholars  for  their  final  approval. 

With  regard  to  fitness  of  language, 
the  book  of  Psalms  gives  the  impression 
that  meticulous  care  was  taken  to  pro- 
vide a rendering  that  would  have  a cer- 
tain liturgical  and  literary  timbre.  In 
general  the  language  is  dignified  with- 
out being  archaic,  and  words  are  used 
that  evoke  a sense  of  grandeur  and  the 
numinous.  Only  rarely  have  the  trans- 
lators nodded,  as  when,  for  example,  in 
Ps.  24:1  what  is  meaningful  to  the  eye 
will  almost  certainly  be  confusing  to 
the  ear:  “The  Lord’s  are  the  earth  and 
its  fulness.  . . .” 

In  other  parts  of  the  Bible  the  reader 
is  struck  by  a certain  typically  American 
quality  of  English  idiom — plain,  flat, 


and  matter  of  fact.  The  long  and  in- 
volved sentences  in  Ephesians  (in  Greek 
one  sentence  extends  from  1:3  to  14!) 
and  elsewhere  in  the  epistles  are  prop- 
erly broken  into  smaller  units.  At  the 
same  time  one  must  point  out  a num- 
ber of  rather  uninspired,  pedestrian  ren- 
derings. For  example,  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  the  following  as  idiomatic  or 
felicitous  English:  “Be  on  the  lookout 
against  the  yeast  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees”  (Matt.  16:6);  “For  fear  of 
disedifying  them  [the  kings  of  the 
world]”  (17:27);  “Buy  ointment  to 
smear  on  your  eyes”  (Rev.  3:18). 

Ill 

The  introductions  and  annotations  to 
the  several  books  of  the  Bible  display  a 
happy  combination  of  factual  informa- 
tion concerning  sources,  authorship, 
date  of  composition  or  redaction,  and 
outline  of  contents,  along  with  attention 
being  given  to  the  religious  and  theo- 
logical dimensions  inherent  in  the  mate- 
rial. 

The  critical  position  of  most  of  the 
annotators  corresponds  in  general  to 
views  widely  held  today  by  scholars  of 
different  schools  of  thought.  Although 
Moses  is  not  to  be  thought  of  “as  the 
author  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  modern  sense,”  he  nevertheless  had 
“a  uniquely  important  role,  especially  as 
law  giver.”  The  book  of  Isaiah  is  “an 
anthology  of  poems  composed  chiefly  by 
the  great  prophet,  but  also  by  disciples, 
some  of  whom  came  many  years  after 
Isaiah.” 

Among  the  deuterocanonical  books, 
Tobit  and  Judith,  along  with  Esther,  are 
declared  to  be  “examples  of  free  com- 
position— the  religious  novel  used  for 
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purposes  of  edification  and  instruction. 
Interest  in  whatever  historical  data  these 
books  may  contain  is  merely  intensified 
by  the  addition  of  vivid  details.” 

As  concerns  the  Synoptic  Problem 
“both  Matthew  and  Luke,  neither  of 
whom  can  be  proved  to  have  copied 
from  the  other,  seem  to  have  had,  be- 
sides the  Gospel  of  Mark,  another  source 
of  some  240  verses  which  Mark  does  not 
include.”  The  Gospel  of  Mark  originally 
ended  at  16:8,  and  the  so-called  longer 
ending  (verses  9-20)  was  written  by 
someone  other  than  Mark.  Matthew’s 
Gospel  was  published  at  about  A.D.  85. 
The  authorship  of  the  three  Pastoral 
Epistles  is  left  undecided,  with  the  con- 
clusion that  “the  problem  of  the  literary 
authorship  has  not  disproved  the  au- 
thenticity of  their  content.”  Concerning 
the  authorship  of  2 Peter  the  reader  is 
told  that  “it  is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  2 Peter  was  written  by  an 
unknown  author  who  followed  the 
pseudonymous  convention  of  the  time 
in  order  to  attract  readers  to  his  work.” 
He  probably  wrote  it  in  the  period  be- 
tween 100  and  125.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  it  is  “impossible  to 
give  a categorical  pronouncement  for 
or  against  authorship  by  Paul.  He  was 
probably  not  the  author  of  Ephesians 
in  the  same  sense  as  of  the  other  epis- 
tles such  as  Romans,  Galatians,  1 and  2 
Corinthians.”  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
annotation  on  Col.  4:16  the  reader  is 
told  that  “the  reference  [to  a letter  com- 
ing from  Laodicea]  is  perhaps  to  a let- 
ter Paul  wrote  to  be  read  in  a number 
of  Christian  communities  in  the  area  of 
the  Lycus  Valley,  that  eventually  be- 
came known  as  the  letter  to  the  Ephe- 


sians.” Concerning  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  “the  identity  of  its  author  is 
a matter  of  pure  speculation.  Among 
those  considered,  Apollos  seems  more 
likely  than  Luke  and  Barnabas.” 

From  this  sampling  of  the  critical 
stance  taken  by  the  several  commenta- 
tors one  can  appreciate  how  far  Roman 
Catholic  scholars  in  America  have 
moved  since  the  period  early  in  the 
twentieth  century  when  the  Papal  Bibli- 
cal Commission  issued  such  pronounce- 
ments as  that  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  by 
one  author,  the  prophet  himself;  that 
Matthew’s  Gospel  was  the  first  to  be 
written,  and  its  composition  is  prior  to 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70;  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  doubt  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or 
the  full  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles. 

Attention  to  theological  interpretation 
varies  from  book  to  book,  but  in  general 
it  is  adequate.  For  example,  the  com- 
ment on  the  final  words  of  Luke  2:14 
(“Glory  to  God  in  high  heaven,  peace 
on  earth  to  those  on  whom  his  favor 
rests”)  is  as  follows : “An  allusion  to  the 
mystery  of  divine  election  that  bestows 
the  gift  of  faith  upon  people  of  divine 
choice.  To  these,  the  messianic  mission 
of  Jesus  also  brings  a special  gift  of 
peace,  the  restored  friendship  between 
God  and  man.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  appropriate  ! 
also  to  consider  the  Glossary  of  Biblical  1 
Theology  Terms,  consisting  of  almost 
three  hundred  definitions  of  such  terms  2 
as  Adam,  Altar,  Amen,  Angel,  Anger,  c 
Anointing — to  mention  only  the  first  s 
half  dozen  items.  As  those  who  have 
tried  their  hand  at  drawing  up  simple,  11 
short,  meaningful  definitions  of  biblical  C 
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theological  terms  know,  the  task  is  not 
an  easy  one.  With  rare  exceptions  (the 
definition  of  “justification”  contains 
overtones  of  what  should  more  properly 
be  designated  sanctification — but  the  lat- 
ter is  omitted)  the  standard  attained  in 
the  several  definitions  is  high  indeed. 

The  Messianic  interpretation  of  vari- 
ous Old  Testament  passages  is  sug- 
gested both  by  annotations  and  by  sec- 
tion headings.  The  lengthy  annotation 
on  Gen.  3:15  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment that  “the  passage  can  be  under- 
stood as  the  first  promise  of  a Redeemer 
for  fallen  mankind.  The  woman’s  off- 
spring then  is  primarily  Jesus  Christ.” 
At  Gen.  49:10,  which  by  a slight  change 
in  the  Hebrew  text  is  translated,  “while 
tribute  is  brought  to  him  [Judah],”  one 
is  told  that  “a  somewhat  different  read- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  text  would  be  ‘until 
he  comes  to  whom  it  belongs.’  This  last 
has  been  traditionally  understood  in  a 
Messianic  sense.  In  any  case,  the  pas- 
sage foretells  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  which  found  its  fulfillment 
in  the  Davidic  dynasty  and  ultimately 
in  the  Messianic  Son  of  David,  Jesus 
Christ.”  Of  Balaam’s  prophecy  that  “a 
star  shall  advance  from  Jacob”  (Num. 
24:17)  the  reader  learns  that  “many  of 
the  Fathers  have  understood  this  as  a 
Messianic  prophecy,  although  it  is  not 
referred  to  anywhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; in  this  sense  the  star  is  Christ 
himself.”  Psalm  45  is  described  as  a 
“Nuptual  Ode  for  the  Messianic  King,” 
and  the  annotation  declares  that  “Cath- 
olic tradition,  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
spired interpretation  given  in  Heb.  1, 
8f.,  has  always  understood  this  psalm  as 
referring,  at  least  in  a typical  sense,  to 
Christ  and  his  bride,  the  church.”  Psalm 


72  is  given  the  heading,  “The  Kingdom 
of  the  Messiah.”  Both  Isaiah  52:13-53:12 
and  Psalm  22  are  applied  to  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord.  The  words,  “the  Lord  be- 
got me,  the  firstborn  of  his  ways  . . 
(Prov.  8:22),  so  hotly  debated  during 
the  Arian  controversies  in  the  early 
Church,  is  furnished  with  an  annotation 
that  concludes  with  the  statement, 
“Here  that  plurality  of  divine  Persons 
is  foreshadowed  which  was  afterward 
to  be  fully  revealed  when  Wisdom  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  became  incar- 
nate.” 

The  controverted  passage  of  Isa.  7:14, 
which  is  translated,  “the  virgin  shall  be 
with  child,  and  bear  a son,  and  shall 
name  him  Immanuel,”  has,  as  one 
would  expect,  a lengthy  annotation,  part 
of  which  may  be  quoted  here:  “The 
church  has  always  followed  St.  Matthew 
in  seeing  the  transcendent  fulfillment 
of  this  verse  in  Christ  and  his  Virgin 
Mother.  The  prophet  need  not  have 
known  the  full  force  latent  in  his  own 
words;  and  some  Catholic  writers  have 
sought  a preliminary  and  partial  fulfill- 
ment in  the  conception  and  birth  of  the 
future  King  Hezekiah,  whose  mother, 
at  the  time  Isaiah  spoke,  would  have 
been  a young,  unmarried  woman  (He- 
brew, almah).  The  Holy  Spirit  was  pre- 
paring, however,  for  another  Nativity 
which  alone  could  fulfill  the  divinely 
given  terms  of  Immanuel’s  mission,  and 
in  which  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
Mother  of  God  was  to  fulfill  also  the 
words  of  this  prophecy  in  the  integral 
sense  intended  by  the  divine  Wisdom.” 

Although  the  Song  of  Songs  is  cor- 
rectly regarded  as  a sheaf  of  love  lyrics 
to  be  sung  at  a Palestinian  wedding, 
the  traditional  interpretation  in  terms 
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of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the 
church  is  mentioned  in  the  introduction 
to  the  book  and  in  the  annotation  on 
5:I- 

As  regards  the  book  of  Wisdom,  an 
annotation  states  that  the  passage 
2:12-20  has  often  been  “applied  to  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord;  many  have  under- 
stood these  verses  as  a direct  prophecy.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  striking  passage 
in  18  :i4f.  (“When  peaceful  stillness 
compassed  everything  and  the  night  in 
its  swift  course  was  half  spent,  your  all- 
powerful  word  from  heaven’s  royal 
throne  bounded”),  which  the  Fathers 
misapplied  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  very 
properly  passed  over  without  any  such 
Messianic  annotation,  even  though  the 
traditional  Roman  Missal  incorporates 
these  words  in  the  Introit  of  the  Mass 
for  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of 
Christmas  as  well  as  in  the  Introit  of  the 
Mass  for  the  Vigil  of  Epiphany. 

In  the  annotations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment occasional  reference  is  made  to 
pronouncements  by  Councils,  especially 
when  authoritative  interpretations  were 
issued  on  the  meaning  of  particular  pas- 
sages. Thus,  at  John  3:5  (“No  one  can 
enter  into  God’s  kingdom  without  be- 
ing begotten  of  water  and  Spirit”)  the 
reader  is  informed  that  “the  Council  of 
Trent  declared  that  water  here  is  not  a 
metaphor  but  means  real  water.  This 
passage  has  had  an  important  role  in 
baptismal  theology.”  The  passage  at 
John  20:22  has  the  comment,  “Accord- 
ing to  the  Second  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  Spirit  was  truly  given  here 
and  the  breathing  on  the  disciples  was 
not  merely  symbolic.  . . .”  Other  pro- 
nouncements made  by  the  same  two 
councils  are  quoted  on  John  20:23,  20:28, 


and  James  5:15.  On  John  21:15#.  the 
reader  is  told  that  “the  First  Vatican 
Council  cited  this  verse  in  defining  that 
the  risen  Jesus  gave  Peter  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  supreme  shepherd  and  ruler  over 
the  whole  flock.”  In  this  connection  it 
is  significant  that  the  annotator  of  Matt. 
16:16-20  adopts  the  view  advocated  by 
Oscar  Cullmann,  that  the  account  of 
Jesus’  interrogation  of  the  disciples  at 
Caesarea  Philippi,  which  culminated  in 
Peter’s  confession,  “You  are  the  Mes- 
siah,” and  in  Jesus’  declaration  that  he 
would  build  his  church  on  Peter  the 
Rock,  is  probably  a misplaced  account 
of  a post-resurrection  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  his  disciples. 

From  what  has  been  cited  above,  it  is 
clear  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  an- 
notators is  that  of  a moderately  ad- 
vanced critical  position,  combined  with 
faithful  adherence  to  traditional  dog- 
matic and  ecclesiastical  theology. 

If  one  now  considers  the  literary  style 
of  the  introductions  and  annotations,  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that,  in  general,  they 
are  clearly  and  concisely  formulated,  but 
are  lacking  in  any  kind  of  literary  grace. 
Here  and  there  an  unidiomatic  expres- 
sion occurs;  for  example,  at  Luke 
1:5-2:52  the  annotator  says  that  the  in- 
fancy narrative  “centers  about  the  sim- 
ilarity and  the  contrast  between  the  reli- 
gious mission  of  John  the  Baptizer  and 
that  of  Jesus.”  But  something  cannot 
center  about  another,  despite  the  grow- 
ing frequency  of  this  illogical  usage  of 
English.  The  sub-standard  usage  of 
“where”  instead  of  “when”  occurs  in  the 
annotation  on  John  7:53#.  The  com- 
ment on  John  7:37#,  . . there  is  some 

MS  evidence  for  the  omission  of  great- 
est as  a copyist’s  clarification,”  is  mis- 
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leading  in  the  extreme.  Instead  of  im- 
plying that  copyists  may  have  omitted 
the  word  greatest  [actually  two  words 
are  involved,  and  greatest\  in  order  to 
clarify  the  passage,  the  annotator  (who 
is  here  condensing  Raymond  E. 
Brown’s  commentary)  must  have  in- 
tended to  say  that  the  words  may  have 
been  previously  added  by  a copyist  in 
order  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  that  some  modern  schol- 
ars prefer  to  omit  them. 

Although  the  annotator  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  correctly  uses  the  abbreviation 
“A.D.”  before  the  numeral  designating 
years,  most  other  annotators  illogically 
place  the  letters  after  the  numeral  (since 
“A.D.”  stands  for  the  Latin  phrase  “in 
the  year  of  the  Lord,”  the  numeral  of 
the  year  properly  follows  the  abbrevia- 
tion). Another  inconsistency  involves 
the  meaning  of  the  Aramaic  phrase 
Maranatha.  The  annotator  on  the 
words,  “Come,  Lord  Jesus,”  in  Rev. 
22 :20,  appropriately  refers  to  I Cor. 
16:22  and  divides  the  expression  into 
the  two  words  Marana  tha,  which  he 
correctly  translates,  “Our  Lord,  come!” 
The  annotator  on  I Cor.  16:22,  however, 
is  not  sure  whether  the  phrase  should 
be  divided  Marana  tha , meaning  “Lord, 
come,”  or  Maran  atha,  which  he  says 
means,  “The  Lord  is  coming.”  The 
transliterated  form  atha,  however,  rep- 
resents not  the  present  tense  but  the 
preterit,  and  therefore  must  mean  “has 
come.” 

Another  kind  of  inconsistency  occurs 
in  the  annotation  on  Deut.  24:1,  where 
Christ’s  words  concerning  divorce  are 
quoted  in  a form  quite  different  from 
that  given  at  Matt.  i9:8f.  (The  explana- 
tion must  be  that  the  annotator  was 


working  with  the  1941  Confraternity 
New  Testament.) 

Conclusion 

By  way  of  conclusion  several  remarks 
can  be  made  in  comparing  the  New 
American  Bible  (NAB)  with  the  Re- 
vised Standard  Version  (RSV,  1946- 
1952),  the  Jerusalem  Bible  (JB,  1966), 
and  the  New  English  Bible  (NEB, 
1961-1970.3 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  versions  have  the  dozen  or  so 
books  which  Catholics  call  deuteroca- 
nonical  (and  which  Protestants  call 
apocryphal)  interlarded  among  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Protestants,  of  course,  have 
access  to  the  same  books  (plus  II  Es- 
dras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh),  for 
they  were  translated  by  the  RSV  and 
the  NEB  Committees  and  are  available 
in  separate  volumes,  or  in  editions  of 
the  Bible  which  segregate  them  from 
the  books  regarded  as  canonical  by  Prot- 
estants. 

Another  difference,  perhaps  less  obvi- 
ous to  the  casual  user,  between  the  two 
Protestant  and  the  two  Roman  Catholic 
versions  is  that  the  latter,  in  the  strict 
sense,  have  no  alternative  translations.4 
— which  are  a familiar  feature  of  both 

3 Extended  reviews  of  each  of  these,  writ- 
ten by  the  present  reviewer,  are  available  in 
the  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin:  for  the 
RSV,  vol.  39,  no.  4 (1946),  pp.  18-23;  for  the 
JB,  vol.  60,  no.  2 (1967),  pp.  45-48;  and  for 
the  NEB,  vol.  55,  no.  1 (1961),  pp.  56-63  and 
vol.  63,  no.  1 (1970),  pp.  99-104. 

4 Near  the  close  of  the  Preface  the  NAB 
Committee  states:  “The  omission  of  alterna- 
tive translations  does  not  mean  that  the  trans- 
lators think  them  without  merit,  but  only 
that  in  every  case  they  had  to  make  a choice.” 
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Protestant  sponsored  versions.  Of 
course,  since  by  canon  law  Catholic 
Bibles  must  be  provided  with  com- 
ments, such  alternative  renderings,  as 
well  as  alternative  readings  of  the  man- 
uscripts, can  be  placed — and  several  are 
placed — among  the  annotations. 

As  for  the  number  and  the  length  of 
the  annotations  in  the  two  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bibles,  the  NAB  is  considerably 
more  sparing  than  the  JB,  and  very, 
very  much  briefer  in  the  introductions 
to  the  several  biblical  books  and  groups 
of  books. 

The  style  of  the  English  in  the  JB 
and  the  NEB,  as  one  would  expect  from 
their  having  been  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  is  markedly  more  elevated  than 
that  of  the  NAB.  Unlike  the  other  three 
versions,  the  RSV  retains  many  graceful 
rhythms  and  cadences  that  derive  from 
the  Tyndale  and  King  James  tradition, 
some  of  which  are  familiar  expressions 
embedded  in  English  literature.  In 
prayers  to  the  Deity  both  the  RSV  and 
the  NEB  retain  the  use  of  “thou,”  “thee,” 
and  “thine,”  with  the  second  person  sin- 
gular forms  of  verbs,  whereas  the  two 
Roman  Catholic  versions  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  speech  addressed  to 
God  and  to  men. 

All  in  all,  it  is  cause  for  satisfaction 
that  there  is  now  available  on  the  mar- 

5 According  to  information  contained  in  the 
Preface,  the  version  is  also  issued  in  a special 
ediuon  by  the  St.  Anthony  Guild  Press  con- 
taining an  appendix  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pages  of  textual  notes  pertaining  to  the 
Old  Testament.  (The  present  writer  has  not 
seen  this  edition.)  There  is  also  available  a 
paperback  edition  of  the  NAB,  distributed  by 
the  World  Publishing  Company.  The  volume, 
which  resembles  the  overall  dimensions  of  a 
metropolitan  telephone  directory,  has  three 
columns  of  scripture  text  per  page,  and  all 


ket  another  standard  version5  of  the 
Scriptures  in  English  embodying  the  in- 
sights and  contributions  of  American 
Catholic  biblical  scholars.  The  satisfac- 
tion, however,  is  somewhat  tempered 
by  the  utterly  misleading  statements 
made  by  the  publisher  concerning  the 
new  version.  On  the  front  of  the  dust 
jacket  one  reads  the  astounding  state- 
ment: “The  first  complete  American 
Version  of  Holy  Scripture  translated  di- 
rectly from  the  original  Hebrew,  Ara- 
maic and  Greek.”  Surely  the  publisher 
knows  that  the  Revised  Standard  Ver- 
sion (which  received  the  imprimatur  of 
Cardinal  Cushing  in  this  country  and 
of  Archbishop  Gordon  Gray  of  Britain) 
was  translated  by  American  scholars 
from  the  original  languages.  Earlier  in 
the  century  J.  M.  Powis  Smith,  E.  J. 
Goodspeed,  and  other  American  schol- 
ars finished  the  “Chicago”  Bible,  which 
(with  the  deuterocanonical  books)  was 
issued  as  The  Complete  Bible,  an  Amer- 
ican Translation.  Furthermore,  on  the 
inside  front  flap  of  the  dust  jacket  the 
first  sentence  begins,  “The  New  Ameri- 
can Bible,  the  first  completely  American 
translation  of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  made 
available,  . . .”  This  statement,  by 
making  no  reference  to  the  original  lan- 
guages, considerably  enlarges  the  scope 

the  separate  introductions  to  the  several  books 
are  collected  together  and  printed  on  the  first 
fifty  pages  of  the  volume.  The  words  of 
Christ  are  in  red.  The  quality  of  paper  is 
rather  inferior.  The  edition  contains  a brief 
item  not  present  in  the  edition  issued  by 
P.  J.  Kenedy  & Sons;  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  two  pages  (which  per- 
haps would  otherwise  have  been  vacant)  con- 
tain a brief  account  of  the  Tree  of  Jesse.  The 
price  of  the  paperback  edition  is  $4.95. 
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of  the  publisher’s  claim  and  is  therefore 
more  erroneous  than  the  previous  one. 
What  of  the  translation  made  by  John 
Eliot  in  1663  from  the  English  text  of 
the  King  James  version  for  the  Algon- 
quin Indians  of  Massachusetts?  What 
of  American  translations  made  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  into  English?  What  of 
Spanish  versions  made  by  American 
translators?  If,  however,  in  mitigation 
one  were  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
publisher  really  meant  to  claim  that  the 


NAB  is  the  first  completely  American 
translation  undertaken  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics, even  this  would  be  untrue.  In 
1859  Dr.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
completed  a task  lasting  for  over  a dec- 
ade and  published  the  final  volume  of 
his  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  The  moral  of  all  this  is 
that  exaggerated  promotional  fanfare 
can  cast  a cloud  over  the  integrity  of 
an  honest  piece  of  work. 


PRAYER 


Lord,  we  have  been  taught  that  to  survive  in 
the  city  we  must  keep  our  feelings  to  ourselves, 
play  it  cool,  never  talk  to  strangers, 
cherish  privacy  and  honor  the  formalities 
that  provide  protective  distance  between 
ourselves  and  other  people. 

All  the  more  reason,  then,  why  we  should 
thank  Thee  for  friends  and  acquaintances, 
authors  and  playwrights 
artists  and  musicians, 
who  have  countered  convention 
and  dared  to  express  themselves. 

Through  their  initiative,  candor  and  openness 
we  have  gotten  off  dead-center  and  inched 
a little  closer  towards  knowing  who  we  are. 

Most  of  all  we  thank  Thee  for  thy  self-disclosure 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
that  in  him  we  see  thy  will  convincingly 
revealed ; 

and  through  him  feel  the  love  that,  from 
of  old,  has  gone  out  from  thine  heart 
for  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Thy  name,  O God,  be  praised, 

through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

We  pray,  Lord,  for  thy  church,  scattered  far 
and  wide, 

clinging  to  old  ways  in  a new  day 
or  else  rushing  to  embrace  the  new  in  reckless 
abandon  of  the  past; 
here  suffering  from  battle  fatigue 
there  suffering  from  inertia 
at  times  embarrassed  by  its  Galilean  accent; 
at  other  times  so  thoroughly  assimilated  by 
the  surrounding  culture  as  to  lose 
all  distinctiveness. 

In  some  instances  foolishly  competitive; 
in  others  superficially  merged  around 
harmless  affirmations. 

Often  given  to  deeds  uninterpreted  by  words 
more  often  given  to  words  unaffirmed  by  action. 

Bless  thy  church,  O God,  with  divine  guidance 
and  direction, 

that  in  the  thick  of  life 
and  at  those  points  where  men  are 
hurting  most 

we  may  be  Thy  servant  people; 
through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord. 


Here  on  this  final  Sunday  of  the  old  year 
we  would  pause  to  pray  for  ourselves. 

Down  inside  some  of  us  carry  a 
brokenness  too  deep  for  telling; 
some  of  us  are  madly  in  love  with 
a past  that  can  never  be  again; 
many  of  us  are  tired  trying  to  sustain 
the  image  of  a self  that  no  longer 
exists. 

Not  a few  of  us  have  grown  hard  and  un- 
mannerly from  battling  social  wrongs 
and  we  want  to  be  civil  again; 
others  of  our  number  have  become  worldly- 
wise  and  sophisticated  at  the  expense 
of  neglected  prayer  and  a seldom 
opened  Bible; 

and  we  yearn  to  feel  that  oneness 
with  the  Lord  that  marked  our 
earlier  years. 

O thou  whose  name  we  bear: 

Thou  hast  loved  us — love  us  still 
Until  our  conflicts  are  resolved 
our  imbalances  are  corrected 
and  our  sins,  which  are  many, 
lose  their  appeal  for  us  before  the 
beauty  of  thy  righteousness. 

All  which  we  pray  in  faith  and  with  thanksgiving; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

(Congregational  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  T. 
Campbell,  D.D.,  at  the  morning  service  of  the  Riverside 
Church,  New  York  City,  December  27,  1970). 
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Edward’s  Odyssey,  by  Edward  F. 
Gallahue.  Doubleday  and  Company, 
Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1970.  Pp.  216. 
$5-95- 

Edward’s  Odyssey  is  the  autobiography  of 
an  uncommon  man.  Business  leader,  philan- 
thropist, churchman,  Ed  Gallahue  has  never 
been  content  to  accept  any  situation  as  inev- 
itable but  has  brought  his  keen  intelligence  to 
bear  on  ways  and  means  of  improving  things. 
That  his  story  is  being  reviewed  in  the 
Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  will  occasion 
no  surprise  among  Princetonians.  Mr.  Galla- 
hue has  long  been  associated  with  the  educa- 
tional ministry  of  the  Seminary  through  spon- 
sorship of  conferences  dealing  with  such  di- 
verse and  far-reaching  issues  as  “The  Concept 
of  Will  and  Willing,”  “The  Nature  of  Con- 
vergence and  the  Course  of  Prejudice,”  “Reli- 
gious Pluralism  and  World  Community,”  and 
“Next  Steps  in  Church  and  Theology.” 

A questioning  mind  and  a questing  spirit 
are  gifts  the  author  had  from  the  beginning. 
Unable  to  attend  college,  he  has  made  educa- 
tion a lifelong  enterprise,  conunuing  it  be- 
yond the  mastery  of  his  own  business,  insur- 
ance, and  including  in  his  reading  the  works 
of  philosophers,  theologians,  and  scientists. 
His  dedication  to  Butler  University  in  his 
native  Indianapolis  is  a symbol  of  his  com- 
mitment to  the  human  quest  for  understand- 
ing and  meaning. 

But  it  would  be  misleading  to  describe  this 
book  as  the  story  of  a man  successful  in  busi- 
ness and  interested  in  the  life  of  the  mind. 
It  is  above  all  a very  human  story,  compli- 
cated by  a complex  mother-son  relationship. 
The  illness  of  his  mother,  including  her  men- 
tal breakdown,  led  Ed  Gallahue  not  only  to 
a deep  appreciation  of  psychiatric  medicine 
but  also  to  a close  association  with  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation  and  to  a wider  concern  for 
the  organization  of  the  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  Indiana.  He  has  devoted  a great 
deal  of  his  time  to  the  Methodist  Hospital  in 
Indianapolis,  and  he  gained  national  attention 
as  the  moving  spirit  behind  a nursing  recruit- 
ing program. 


There  is  much  here  for  those  for  whom 
faith  does  not  come  easy  but  who  continue  to 
seek.  The  author  wrestled  with  the  meaning 
of  Chrisdan  commitment  until  he  found  a 
faith  that  would  make  sense  intellectually  and 
sustain  him  personally.  This  led  to  member- 
ship in  the  Methodist  Church  and  to  a close 
personal  friendship  with  Bishop  Richard  C. 
Raines.  But  church  membership  did  not  be- 
come an  intellectual  haven  and  an  occasion 
to  end  his  quest.  In  the  Gallahue  Conferences 
in  Princeton,  he  was  as  active  in  conceptual- 
izing the  problems  as  in  funding  the  prepa- 
ration and  meetings,  seeking  to  explore  the 
relationship  between  Chrisuanity  and  other 
religions  in  a planetary  world.  One  has  the 
feeling  that  nothing  in  the  human  condition 
is  alien  to  the  concern  of  Ed  Gallahue. 

One  can  commend  this  account  of  the  life 
of  a man  for  its  humility,  sensitivity,  and 
humanity.  The  late  Henry  Luce  once  made 
the  point  that  among  the  heroes  of  America 
are  its  business  leaders.  The  story  of  the  found- 
ing of  a firm  and  of  leading  it  through  na- 
tional and  international  crises  to  a peak  of 
eminence  and  success  is  only  a part  of  this 
man’s  history.  We  can  be  grateful  that  the 
other  part,  the  inner-history,  has  now  been 
revealed  in  a remarkably  candid  and  quietly 
moving  autobiographical  study. 

James.  I.  McCord 

Falsification  and  Belief,  by  Alastair 
McKinnon.  Mouton  & Co.,  The  Hague, 
1970.  Pp.  106.  20  Dutch  Guilders. 

This  is  another  book  in  the  field  of  “the 
logic  of  religious  language.”  It  does  not  re- 
trace and  summarize  previous  work  but 
briskly  presents  an  original  and  stimulating 
view  of  its  own.  It  is  based  upon  a distinction 
of  religious  language  into  three  main  uses: 
the  assertional,  the  self-instructional,  and  the 
ontological-linguistic.  He  claims  that  parallel 
uses  are  to  be  found  in  science,  and  that  there, 
as  in  religion,  only  the  first  use  has  assertions 
which  are  open  to  falsification.  In  this  use, 
we  have  quite  determinate  characterizations 
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of  the  universe  (in  the  case  of  science)  and 
of  God  (in  the  case  of  religion).  Specific 
views  in  each  can  and  are  modified  and  per- 
haps in  instances  overthrown,  but  this  does 
not  falsify  either  the  existence  of  order  or  of 
a loving  God.  When  we  see  why  these  cannot 
be  falsified,  we  will  understand  why  the  Logi- 
cal Positivists’  claim  that  religious  beliefs  are 
vacuous  and  meaningless  because  they  cannot 
be  falsified  is  misguided. 

To  see  this  we  need  to  consider  the  other 
two  uses  which,  for  different  reasons,  cannot 
be  falsified.  The  self-instructional  use  in  the 
case  of  science  is  one  in  which  we  tell  our- 
selves to  keep  on  looking  for  a pattern  or 
order  even  when  we  meet  items  which  do  not 
fit  into  our  present  state  of  science,  and  in 
religion  it  means  to  continue  to  believe  in  a 
loving  God  despite  adversity  and  to  re-con- 
ceive  of  the  nature  of  his  love  because  of  it. 
The  self-instructional  use  is  like  advice;  it  can 
be  good  or  bad,  but  it  cannot  strictly  speaking 
be  true  or  false. 

His  claims  about  these  two  uses,  despite 
some  questionable  features,  are  basically 
sound,  but  his  third  use,  the  ontological-lin- 
guistic, is  most  peculiar.  He  claims  that  here 
claims  cannot  be  falsified  because  they  are 
factual  and  necessary.  “God”  in  this  use  does 
not  refer  to  any  determinate  God,  but  is  “a 
marker  for  ‘the  Ultimate  Reality,  whatever 
that  should  prove  to  be’  . . . God,  thus  con- 
ceived, does  and  must  exist.  And  this  insight 
is  the  real  foundation  of  religion  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  realization  that  the  world 
must  have  a similar  sense  of  ‘order’  is  the  real 
basis  of  science”  (p.  60). 

There  is  an  equivocation  here  with  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “God.”  “Ultimate  Real- 
ity” either  says  no  more  than  something 
exists,  which  is  indeed  undeniable  but  which 
is  also  not  the  foundation  of  anything,  or  we 
have  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  adjective 
“ultimate,”  so  that  God  is  to  mark,  for  exam- 
ple, the  source  of  whatever  exists.  If  this  is 
done,  however,  we  have  a characterization  of 
God,  and  such  a God  may  or  may  not  exist. 
Where  McKinnon  has  gone  wrong  is  to  iden- 
tify the  attempt  in  religion  to  understand  and 
interpret  the  nature  of  reality,  with  the  neces- 
sity of  God.  There  is  indeed  a reality,  and 
the  attempt  to  interpret  it  cannot  be  falsified 
(it  may  be  misguided,  but  it  cannot  be  false), 


but  this  is  not  the  same  as  to  say  there  must 
be  a God.  For  there  is  also  such  a thing  as 
religious  yearning  and  craving  for  saving 
truth.  Since  such  yearning  and  craving  may 
not  be  capable  of  being  satisfied  by  whatever 
exists,  one  cannot  say  that  whatever  exists  is 
God. 

One  can  learn  a great  deal  even  from  Mc- 
Kinnon’s mistakes,  which  is  probably  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  a valuable  piece  of  work. 

Diogenes  Allen 

The  Great  Church  in  Captivity,  by 
Steven  Runciman.  At  the  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  England,  1968.  Pp. 
455-  $9-5°- 

Sir  Steven  Runciman  recapitulates  in  his 
book  the  development  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  its  protracted  agony  during  the  Ottoman 
regime.  His  main  theme  is  the  Church  of 
Constantinople  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Slavonic,  Russian,  Rumanian,  and  other  re- 
lated churches.  Nor  is  there  too  much  enthusi- 
asm in  this  exploration  for  other  Near  East- 
ern sources  whether  Christian  or  Islamic, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  or  anything  else. 

Admittedly,  the  narration  takes  off  with 
eclat.  This  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
gifted  scholar  whose  volumes  on  the  Cru- 
sades, among  other  works,  are  recognized  for 
intellectual  vigor,  resourcefulness,  and  present- 
ability.  Something  happens  to  the  prose,  how- 
ever, as  the  moving  scenario  is  unrolled.  The 
chatty  texture  replaces  the  insightful  quality. 
Such  a defection  possibly  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  work  incorporates  two  separate  sets 
of  lectures.  The  two  strands  have  not  been 
woven  together  under  an  integrative  princi- 
ple of  organization. 

What  the  title  aptly  describes  as  “The 
Great  Church  in  Captivity”  is  essentially  a 
study  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  book’s  first  part,  the  author  sets  the 
stage  for  a truly  gigantic  performance.  He 
examines  pertinent  data  and  scans  back- 
ground events  culminating  in  the  1453  Turk- 
ish conquest  of  a city  later  styled  Second 
Rome  by  the  Russian  monk  Philotheus. 
Whereas  the  first  segment  of  the  narrative  is 
subtitled  “The  Church  on  the  Eve  of  the 
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Turkish  Conquest,”  the  second  bears  the  ru- 
bric “The  Church  Under  the  Sultans”  and 
brings  the  text  to  an  end  with  the  1821  out- 
break of  the  Greek  Revolution. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Patriarchate  never 
fully  recovered  from  its  1821  shock.  That  was 
a year  of  traumatic  overtones  and  bitter  recol- 
lections. On  April  22,  the  Turkish  police 
stormed  into  the  congregational  worship  as 
Gregory  V was  celebrating  the  Easter  Divine 
Liturgy.  He  was  dragged  from  inside  the 
church  to  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  where 
they  hanged  him  in  his  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments. 

With  the  holocaust  thus  ignited,  the  old 
dispensation  of  church/state  relations  (that  is, 
between  the  Greek  Patriarchate  and  the  Ot- 
toman Empire)  fast  lost  credibility  as  the 
tempo  of  the  conflict  intensified. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1453,  Sultan 
Mehmet  II  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
then  reigning  Patriarch,  George  Scholarius, 
better  recognized  as  Gennadius  I.  The  terms 
now  seemed  nullified  by  the  Greek  secession- 
ist struggle.  For  the  Patriarchate  had  allegedly 
become  committed  to  the  cause  of  Greek  sep- 
aratism. It  was  accused  of  conniving  with  a 
Hellenic  resurgence  intent  upon  breaking 
away  from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Small  won- 
der that  the  Turks  no  longer  were  inclined, 
if  ever  they  were,  to  trust  their  Orthodox 
Greek  subjects. 

Herein  lies  the  central  ambiguity  of  the 
book.  Its  analysis  leaves  the  reader  brutally 
uncertain  whether  there  ever  existed  any  Ot- 
toman integrity  vis-a-vis  the  Greek  commu- 
nity. Whatever  the  master-subject  compact 
meant  was  invariably  shrouded  in  obscurity. 
Almost  three  centuries  prior  to  the  1821  de- 
bacle, the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
churches  nettled  Suleiman  the  Magnificent. 
In  1537,  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah  I felt  com- 
pelled to  remind  Suleiman  of  his  predecessor 
Selim’s  favorable  decision  in  this  domain. 
Whereupon  Suleiman  consulted  the  Sheikh 
ul-Islam  as  the  highest  Muslim  legal  author- 
ity in  the  realm.  Having  studied  the  problem, 
the  Sheikh  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  “as 
far  as  was  known,  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  force;  but  the  fact  that  the  churches  were 
untouched  must  mean  that  the  city  surren- 


dered by  capitulation.”  Suleiman  accepted 
this  opinion  and  spared  the  church  structures 
from  confiscation  by  the  Empire. 

Dr.  Robert  Walsh,  Chaplain  of  the  British 
Embassy  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  public 
execution  of  Gregory  V,  reported  the  exist- 
ence of  a modus  vivendi  between  Turk  and 
Greek.  A variety  of  unwritten  law  did  seem 
to  regulate  inter-communal  behavior.  But 
such  a law  was  never  firmly  established  in 
the  national  consciousness.  It  was  rooted  in 
emotion  rather  than  reason  and  the  winds 
of  emotion  can  blow  hot  and  cold.  In  other 
words,  what  made  this  a period  of  captivity 
was  among  other  factors  rooted  in  the  status 
of  the  Patriarch  himself.  As  head  of  the  Or- 
thodox millet  system  he  was  to  some  extent 
the  heir  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor.  He  had 
to  become  a politician,  able  to  plead  the  case 
of  his  people  and  to  intrigue  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  as  the  seat  of  the  Sultan’s  government 
came  to  be  called. 

The  Patriarch  had  to  use  his  religious  of- 
fice to  see  that  the  Orthodox  accepted  the 
Sultan’s  authority  and  abstained  from  disor- 
der. Though  he  was  not  himself  a tax-col- 
lector of  the  Sultan,  he  had  to  make  sure 
that  the  taxes  were  forthcoming.  Above  all, 
in  practice  the  new  system  involved  the  Great 
Church  in  legal  and  financial  activities  far 
greater  than  it  had  known  before. 

The  key  question  in  the  entire  riddle  must 
forever  remain  unanswered.  Could  the  Great 
Greek  Patriarchate  really  accept  Turkish  rule  i 
in  perpetuity?  1 

if  Professor  Runciman  is  unable  to  cope  ( 
with  such  a paradox  of  history,  it  is  also  be-  1 
cause  the  task  he  has  set  himself  at  times  i 
seems  well-nigh  impossible.  If  furthermore 
the  reader  finds  himself  left  in  the  dark  about  1 
the  religious  experience  and  behavior  of  the  ( 
ordinary  Greek  under  Turkish  autocratic  rule,  : 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  that  one  1 
cannot  get  very  far  at  this  level  without  ex- 
ploring a genre  of  devotional  literature  that  tl 
has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  author,  n 

For  the  rest,  Professor  Runciman  narrates  c 
the  unpleasant  facts  deriving  from  the  cor-  1* 
ruption  of  utter  weakness.  He  gives  the  reader  ff 
a deeper  understanding  of  the  most  conserva-  to 
tive  tradition  in  Christendom.  The  most  in-  n 
triguing  single  facet  of  the  book  is  concerned  * 
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with  relations  during  the  Ottoman  epoch  be- 
tween the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  and 
the  other  churches  of  the  West — Roman  Cath- 
olic, Lutheran,  or  Anglican.  The  case  of  Cyril 
I Lucaris  (born  1572)  is  that  of  a Patriarch 
who  by  virtue  of  training  and  associations 
was  a confirmed  Calvinist.  Such  is  the  dra- 
matic climax  of  the  book  as  a whole.  But  its 
importance  is  that  of  a people  of  destiny 
whose  commitment  was  bound  to  survive  cen- 
turies of  oppression. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

The  Cambridge  History  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  1,  From  the  Beginnings  to  Jerome, 
ed.  by  P.  R.  Ackroyd  and  C.  F.  Evans. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1970.  Pp.  649.  $14.50. 

This  volume  completes  a trilogy,  of  which 
the  second  and  third  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  namely,  volume  2,  entitled  The 
West  from  the  Fathers  to  the  Reformation, 
edited  by  G.W.H.  Lampe  (1969),  and  vol- 
ume 3,  The  West  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Present  Day,  edited  by  S.  L.  Greenslade 
(1963).  Like  the  earlier  volumes  this  one  con- 
tains chapters  written  by  several  specialists 
who  treat  their  subjects  amply  and  authori- 
tatively, yet  in  non-technical  language. 

The  material  of  the  volume  is  divided  into 
five  sections,  comprising  eighteen  chapters  in 
all.  The  first  two  chapters,  under  the  heading 
of  “Language  and  Script,”  are  by  Matthew 
Black  and  David  Diringer.  The  next  section 
is  devoted  to  a consideration  of  “Books  in  the 
Ancient  World,”  and  D.  J.  Wiseman  discusses 
books  in  the  ancient  Near  East  and  in  the 
Old  Testament,  while  C.  H.  Roberts  provides 
a fascinating  account  of  books  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world  and  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  following  two  sections  are  devoted  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  two  editors  supply  respectively  a 
chapter  on  the  making  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament.  Each  of  these  chapters  is  a 
model  of  condensation  of  essential  informa- 
tion relating  to  sources,  composition,  date, 
and  authorship  of  the  biblical  books.  In  each 
section  there  follow  chapters  on  the  canon, 


the  text,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  latter  case  G.  Vermes  deals 
with  early  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  the 
Midrashim  and  C.  K.  Barrett  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 

The  concluding  section  is  entitled  “The 
Bible  in  the  Early  Church.”  Here  the  reader 
will  find  an  excellent  chapter  on  biblical  exe- 
gesis in  the  early  Church,  followed  by  chap- 
ters on  the  biblical  scholarship  of  Origen, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Jerome,  and  Augus- 
tine. Finally,  a chapter  on  the  place  of  the 
Bible  in  the  liturgy  concludes  a rich  and 
varied  fare  in  a volume  that  will  take  its 
place  not  only  as  the  first  of  a noteworthy 
trilogy  (priced  at  $35.00  for  the  three  vol- 
umes), but  one  which  can  stand  on  its  own 
merits  as  well.  Although  there  is,  perhaps 
inevitably,  a certain  amount  of  overlapping 
with  topics  that  are  discussed  in  volume  2 
(notably  the  growth  of  the  New  Testament 
canon  as  well  as  Jerome  and  his  work  on  the 
Latin  Vulgate),  on  the  whole  there  is  a mini- 
mum of  duplication. 

The  volume  closes  with  selected  bibliog- 
raphies for  each  chapter,  as  well  as  twenty- 
five  plates,  illustrating  various  Hebrew,  Ara- 
maic, and  Greek  documents. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

The  Need  to  Preach,  by  A.  Leonard 
Griffith.  Hodder  & Stoughton,  London, 
1971.  Pp.  126.  28s. 

Leonard  Griffith,  who  had  a meteoric  rise 
in  the  Canadian  pulpit  and  later  underwent 
a baptism  of  fire  as  an  apostle  to  British  in- 
difference in  London’s  City  Temple,  writes 
now  as  a sharer  of  the  chastening  every 
preacher  knows  in  the  latter  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century.  He  is  a competent  writer 
of  good  English  prose.  His  sermons,  as  all  his 
previous  books  have  indicated,  are  well  or- 
ganized, theologically  sober,  Christ-centered, 
and  abundantly  illustrated  from  classical  lit- 
erature both  religious  and  secular.  They  are 
marked  also  by  a restraint  characteristic  of 
the  Canadian  pulpit  which  traditionally  has 
shunned  the  colorful  for  the  didactic. 

This  volume  consists  of  four  lectures  on 
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preaching  and  four  sermons.  The  substance 
of  the  lectures  is  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  The  Un-Making  of  the 
Preacher;  The  Pulpit  in  the  Pew;  Great 
Themes  for  Great  Times;  and  The  Central- 
ity of  Preaching.  These  were  given  as  the 
Finch  Lectures  in  1970  before  the  ministers 
of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church  and  later  as  the 
Chancellor’s  Lectures  at  Queen’s  University 
in  Kingston,  Ontario.  The  sermons,  which 
arise  out  of  the  theme  of  Lecture  III,  were 
delivered  from  Dr.  Griffith’s  own  pulpit,  Deer 
Park  United  Church  in  Toronto,  Canada. 

Having  said  all  this,  one  must  be  honest — 
and  certainly  not  eager  to  deliver  any  coup 
de  grace — in  saying  that  this  series  of  chap- 
ters is  not  among  Dr.  Griffith’s  better  efforts. 
It  sounds  somewhat  like  a requiem  that  sings 
of  “old  and  happy  far  off  things”  and  unfor- 
tunately this  long-ago-ness  dogs  the  reader  on 
every  page.  This  does  not  imply  that  this 
preacher  fails  to  surprise  us  by  a telling  sen- 
tence or  a sturdy  phrase;  it  means  that  the 
writer  never  really  shakes  himself  free  from 
seeming  to  defend  preaching  for  preaching’s 
sake.  The  “need  to  preach”  is  all  too  fre- 
quently “Leonard  Griffith’s  need  to  preach.” 
This  major  flaw  in  the  thinking  of  these 
chapters  hinders  the  development  of  the 
writer’s  splendid  definition  of  the  ends  and 
means  of  preaching  which  he  spells  out  in 
the  Introduction  (p.  10). 

Some  other  weaknesses  are  here  too.  The 
book  is  something  of  a mixed  bag.  The  lec- 
tures are  separate  entities  and  do  not  develop 
a unified  theme.  Lecture  III,  moreover,  at- 
tempts a framework  for  a whole  series  of 
sermons  on  various  Christian  doctrines  and 
is  too  ambitious  an  attempt  in  twenty  pages 
to  be  effective  or  useful.  The  sermons  belabor 
Paul’s  Mars  Hill  sermon  to  death  and  natu- 
rally our  interest  droops  as  he  re-appears  on 
the  stage  again  and  again  in  a repetitive  role. 
Further,  the  writer  needs  to  avoid  generali- 
ties that  cannot  be  supported  and  inaccuracies 
that  some  people  unthinkingly  perpetuate. 
Can  we  honestly  say,  for  example,  that  “Prot- 
estantism was  born  out  of  a rediscovery  of  the 
sermon”  (p.  53),  or  “the  climax  of  public 
worship  is  the  sermon”  (p.  115),  or  in  the 
phrase  “foolishness  of  preaching”  (p.  126) 
Paul  was  referring  to  it  as  a means  (whereas 


his  point  had  to  do  with  its  substance),  or 
that  “the  preaching  of  Calvin  brought  into 
being  the  birth  of  modern  democracy”  (p. 
1 19)? 

This  treatise  on  preaching  is  of  the  same 
genre  as  Max  Warren’s  The  Day  of  the 
Preacher  (Mowbray,  1967)  and  John  Killin- 
ger’s  The  Centrality  of  Preaching  in  The 
Total  Tas\  of  the  Ministry  (Word,  1969) 
where  the  sociological  and  cultural  raison 
d'etre  of  preaching  in  by-gone  ages  is  em- 
ployed unsuccessfully  as  an  argument  for  its 
necessity  and  viability  today.  Such  views  do 
more  to  denigrate  the  pulpit  than  to  renew 
it.  Maybe  it  is  time  for  die  real  identity  of 
the  preacher  himself  to  be  defined  afresh  and 
then  possibly  preaching  will  emerge  as  act  of 
saving  power  among  the  sociological  and 
moral  upheavals  of  this  crucial  age. 

Donald  Macleod 

Pot  and  Those  Other  Things,  by  John 
A.  Huffman,  Jr.  Creation  House,  Carol 
Stream,  111.,  1970.  Pp.  143.  $3.95. 

To  know  human  nature  as  well  as  he  does 
and  to  be  able  to  speak  to  it  as  provocatively 
as  he  can  is  unusual  for  a preacher  who  is 
only  five  years  out  from  a theological  school. 
Here  are  fifteen  sermons  preached  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Key  Biscayne  Presbyterian 
Church,  Florida,  by  John  A.  Huffman,  Jr., 
an  alumnus  of  Wheaton  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tulsa,  and  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  World  travels  and  a wide  circle 
of  personal  acquaintances  have  given  this 
preacher  much  illustradve  materials,  chiefly 
because  he  is  a good  observer  and  has  culti- 
vated that  awareness  so  essential  to  the  crea- 
tion of  effective  sermons. 

Each  of  these  sermons  has  a provocative 
caption  (for  example,  “What  Seems  Right 
Can  Be  Wrong”  or  “Good-bye  Yesterday — 
I’m  Living  Now!”)  and  the  development  of 
the  theme  in  every  case  is  direct,  clean-cut, 
and  clear.  Theological  and  ethical  issues  come 
alive  in  persons  who  are  everyday  people 
and  hence  one  can  identify  readily  with  the 
life-situations  the  preacher  outlines.  On  the 
positive  side,  these  sermons  contain  good  diag- 
noses of  many  of  the  failings  and  foibles  of 
our  human  nature  and  their  abundance  of 
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illustrations  gives  to  them,  as  Shakespeare 
said,  “a  local  habitation  and  a name.”  On 
the  negative  side,  the  preacher  needs  to  bal- 
ance his  extended  analysis  of  personal  and 
social  attitudes  and  conflicts  with  a more  care- 
ful spelling  out  of  his  Biblical  remedies.  One 
is  easily  tempted  to  be  simplistic  and  to  use 
wide  and  general  spiritual  prescriptions  for 
deeply  complex  problems.  This  is  an  inherent 
danger  in  life-situation  preaching  which  Mr. 
Huffman  will  take  pains  to  cope  with  as  he 
fulfills  his  pulpit  ministry.  Apart  from  the 
unhappy  choice  of  title,  this  book  on  the 
whole  is  a fresh  word  from  a young  minister 
who  feels  positively  about  preaching  and 
whose  investment  in  it  of  time,  interest,  and 
devotion  cannot  help  enriching  the  minds  of 
those  who  come  to  listen. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Garden  and  the  Graveyard : Ser- 
mons on  Genesis  for  Lent  and  Easter, 
by  George  M.  Bass.  Augsburg  Publish- 
ing House,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Pp.  96. 
$2.50  (paperback). 

Many  books  are  written  for  Lent;  few  are 
about  Lent.  This  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
little  book.  The  author,  George  M.  Bass,  is 
professor  of  preaching  and  director  of  con- 
tinuing education  at  Northwestern  Lutheran 
Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  His  earlier 
book,  The  Renewal  of  Liturgical  Preaching, 
has  had  a favorable  reception  and  established 
for  him  a reputation  as  a thoughtful  and  orig- 
inal writer.  This  new  volume  provides  fruit- 
ful reading  for  Lent  and  will  prove  to  be  “a 
shot  in  the  arm”  for  many  a pulpiteer  who 
feels  he  is  “preached  out.” 

The  opening  chapter  is  a helpful  essay  on 
Lent  in  which  Professor  Bass  attempts  to 
give  new  and  more  striking  forms  to  old 
meanings.  Lent  is  rescued  from  its  liturgical 
captivity  and  is  devoted  to  the  contemporary 
human  predicament  where  we  hear  echoes  of 
war,  pollution,  crime,  and  famine.  Then  a 
series  of  brief  sermonic  studies  follow,  nine 
altogether,  which  are  based  upon  episodes  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  His  subjects  are  fresh 
and  suggestive:  “A  Garden  and  a Grave- 
yard”; “God’s  Gamble  in  the  Garden”;  “The 


Ultimate  Madness”;  “The  Danger  of  Being 
Human”;  “A  Graveyard  Becomes  a Garden.” 
A rather  unique  poem,  “The  Candle  That 
Lights  up  the  Garden,”  intended  for  use  dur- 
ing the  Easter  Vigil,  demonstrates  the  au- 
thor’s imaginative  and  devotional  gifts.  Apt 
quotations — from  Stevenson,  Thielicke,  C.  P. 
Snow,  Eiseley,  Poe,  Kipling,  Saint-Exupery, 
and  others — brighten  these  chapters  and  sup- 
plement the  preacher’s  own  mature  reflec- 
tions. All  ministers  and  priests  will  feel  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Bass  for  some  good  Lenten 
reading. 

Donald  Macleod 

Brief  Funeral  Meditations,  by  Charles 
M.  Chakour.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1971.  Pp.  96.  $2.95. 

Funeral  books  there  are  aplenty,  but  few  are 
as  specialized  as  the  author  of  this  volume  has 
indicated  in  its  longer  title,  Brief  Funeral 
Meditations  for  Unusual  Situations.  Here  are 
nineteen  brief  chapters,  each  of  which  de- 
scribes generally  an  unusual  “death  situation” 
and  supplies  a model  meditation  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  service.  Some  of  the  situations  are: 
“Sudden  Death”;  “Death  of  A Child”;  “Death 
of  A Serviceman”;  “The  Nonbaptized  Per- 
son”; “Tragic  Death”;  “Suicide”;  “Unknown 
to  the  Clergyman”;  and  so  forth.  The  author, 
who  is  the  minister  of  Wesley  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Naperville,  Illinois,  writes 
well  and  suitably  for  his  purpose.  His  mes- 
sages are  not  sugar-coated  pills.  He  faces  up 
to  the  reality  of  death  and  provides  answers 
to  complex  situations  by  drawing  upon  the 
faith  and  ideas  of  many  of  the  great  writers 
and  thinkers  of  Christendom.  He  is  well 
aware  of  the  attitudes  of  many  persons  to 
our  American  handling  of  the  problems  and 
responsibilities  death  brings.  “Nevertheless,” 
he  writes,  “the  Christian  funeral  remains, 
and  it  becomes  the  burden  of  every  clergy- 
man to  uplift  it  in  order  that  the  Word  of 
God  may  be  clearly  affirmed  and  that  the 
witnessing  community  may  be  empowered 
to  give  assent  to  it”  (p.  7).  Ministers  and 
other  church  workers  will  find  many  useful 
ideas  compacted  here  within  small  space. 

Donald  Macleod 
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The  International  Thesaurus  of  Quo- 
tations, compiled  by  Rhoda  Thomas 
Tripp.  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1970.  Pp.  1088.  $8.95. 

Those  who  have  used  Roget’s  Thesaurus 
of  English  Words  and  Phrases  as  a handy 
and  indispensable  aide  in  writing  and  who 
know  the  difference  between  a thesaurus  and 
a dictionary,  may  not  be  blamed  if  they  were 
to  ask,  “What  is  a thesaurus  of  quotations?” 
The  idea  of  such  a thesaurus  was  advanced 
many  years  ago  as  a companion  to  Roget’s 
system  of  word  classification.  Some  scholars 
claimed  it  could  not  be  done.  Publishers 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  already  there  were 
158  standard  dictionaries  of  quotations  on 
the  market.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that 
the  classification  of  all  quotation  anthologies 
was  by  subject,  not  by  idea.  Arrangement  by 
subject  can  lead  to  all  kinds  of  semantic 
fakery  and  eisegesis;  for  example,  a leading 
anthology  indexed  under  the  category  “skin” 
a verse  from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  (13:23) 
which  reads  “Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots?”,  whereas  the 
ITQ  lists  it  under  “identity.” 

The  implementation  of  the  new  system  for 
classifying  quotations  was  done  by  Rhoda 
Thomas  Tripp,  wife  of  the  editor-in-chief 
of  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  with  the  help  of 
28  assistants,  fifteen  of  whom  were  graduate 
students.  The  result  was  the  ITQ,  a compila- 
tion of  16,000  quotations,  many  of  which  had 
never  been  anthologized  before  and  38  per 
cent  of  them  drawn  from  the  twendeth  cen- 
tury. Mrs.  Tripp,  in  commenting  upon  her 
two  and  one-half  years  of  research,  said:  “If 
you  want  a quotation  in  my  book,  you  don’t 
have  to  know  any  words  in  it  or  who  said  it. 
If  you  just  have  the  general  idea  of  what  it 
is  about,  you  can  find  it  under  the  idea  head- 
ing. Of  course  if  you  have  a key  word,  we 
have  an  index  for  that,  as  well  as  by  au- 
thor.” Indeed  there  are  three  indexes  sup- 
plied: authors  and  sources,  key  words,  and 
categories.  Moreover,  every  quotation  is  ac- 
companied by  a full  citation  of  sources  so 
that  its  context  can  be  traced  readily.  Stu- 
dents, writers,  and  speakers  will  find  the  ITQ 
an  invaluable  reference  book  and  a sophis- 
ticated commentary  upon  human  life. 

Donald  Macleod 


The  Ministers  Manual  (1971  edition), 
ed.  by  Charles  L.  Wallis.  Harper  & Row, 
Publishers,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1971.  Pp. 
34°-  $4-95- 

Begun  in  1926  under  the  editorship  of 
G.B.F.  Hallock,  The  Ministers  Manual  has 
maintained  its  career  of  quiet  usefulness  as  a 
handy  supplement  to  any  preacher’s  reading 
program.  It  has  always  been  suggestive  and 
of  good  substance.  Certainly  it  has  maintained 
a level  far  above  the  average  of  the  editions 
of  “pithy  points  for  played-out  preachers.” 
Now  under  the  able  editorship  of  Charles  L. 
Wallis,  professor  of  English  at  Keuka  Col- 
lege, New  York,  and  founder  and  editor  of 
the  monthly  magazine,  Pulpit  Preaching,  this 
Manual  has  taken  on  a new  and  attractive 
character  and  its  range  and  variety  of  subject 
matter  have  been  extended.  There  are  four- 
teen sections:  the  major  division  consists  of 
188  pages  of  Homiletic  and  Worship  Aids  for 
Sunday  and  Midweek  Services  for  Fifty-two 
Weeks;  other  chapters  contain  resources  for 
special  festivals  of  the  Christian  Year,  for 
evangelism  and  world  mission,  for  children’s 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  for  hymns  and 
Christian  music.  There  are  six  different  in- 
dexes which  make  most  of  the  materials, 
readily  available.  This  is  a first  rate  compila- 
tion and,  if  used  properly,  can  enrich  the 
preaching  ministry  of  even  the  best  among  us. 

Donald  Macleod 

1 

The  Language  Gap  and  God,  by  Ran- 
dolph Crump  Miller.  Pilgrim  Press,  : 
Philadelphia,  Penna.,  1970.  Pp.  199.  ; 
$4-95- 

In  this  most  recent  book  by  the  well-known 
Horace  Bushnell  Professor  of  Christian  Edu-  ' 
cation  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  Miller  sets  as  1 
his  task  a presentation  of  the  findings  of  re-  f 
cent  philosophical  studies  in  language  analy- 
sis in  terms  of  their  application  to  Christian  11 
education.  Building  principally  from  the  con-  ' 
cept  of  “language  games”  of  the  late  Wittgen-  11 
stein  and  from  Ian  Ramsey’s  treatment  of  ' 
logically  “odd”  “discernment-commitment”  '■ 
language,  and  drawing  on  the  work  of  Paul  li 
van  Buren,  Amos  Wilder,  Donald  Evans,  ti 
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F.S.C.  Northrop  and  Schubert  M.  Ogden, 
among  others,  he  constructs  both  an  apology 
for  the  relevance  of  recent  philosophical  stud- 
ies of  language  to  the  practice  of  Christian 
education  and  a theoretical  position  for  the 
way  the  word  “God”  (which  he  takes  as 
foundational  to  the  Christian  language  sys- 
tem) should  be  used  to  communicate  effec- 
tively the  faith. 

As  an  apology  for  the  relevance  of  recent 
analytic  philosophy  to  one’s  thought  about 
and  practice  in  Christian  education,  the 
book  is  most  successful.  To  anyone  involved 
in  Christian  education,  whether  as  minister, 
director,  student,  teacher,  or  interested  lay- 
man who  is  not  already  convinced  of  the 
extreme  relevance  of  linguistic  analysis  to 
one’s  thinking  about  Christian  education,  I 
most  heartily  recommend  the  book.  Not  only 
has  Miller  done  a commendable  job  of  pre- 
senting the  fruits  of  much  often  heavy  philo- 
sophical labor  in  brief  and  comprehensible 
form,  but  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  out- 
lining the  thought  of  a philosopher  or  series 
of  philosophers  he  attempts  to  suggest  im- 
plications of  this  philosophical  position  for 
Christian  education,  usually  through  the  pres- 
entation of  concrete  illustrations  or  examples. 
Further,  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  a helpful 
briefly  annotated  list  of  suggested  readings 
which  should  prove  of  service  in  introducing 
the  uninitiated  reader  to  the  philosophical 
works  firsthand.  (Two  works  unfortunately 
omitted  from  his  list  which  might  well  be  add- 
ed are:  John  MacQuarrie,  God-Tall and  Di- 
ogenes Allen,  The  Reasonableness  of  Faith.) 
Regrettably,  the  “educational  implications” 
section  of  each  chapter  tends  to  be  suggestive 
at  best,  and  the  implications  noted  in  each 
tend  to  be  basically  the  same:  i)  religious  or 
theological  language  is  mythical  and  mys- 
terious, not  descriptive,  and  the  student 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  types  of  language  (or  “lan- 
guage games”);  2)  one  must  give  attention 
to  the  relation  of  various  types  of  language 
to  the  developmental  sequence  of  the  indi- 
vidual, for  different  types  of  language  seem 
to  require  different  degrees  of  conceptual  de- 
velopment; 3)  to  be  meaningful,  Christian 
language  must  have  an  experiential  base  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  user,  especially  in  rela- 
tionships; and  4)  one  goal  of  the  educational 
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process  is  to  allow  the  student  to  speak  mean- 
ingfully about  the  reality  of  God. 

As  a constructive  theoretical  position  on  the 
use  of  Christian  language,  and  especially  lan- 
guage about  God,  however,  the  book  seems 
far  less  compelling  than  as  an  apology.  Basi- 
cally, the  position  taken  is  borrowed  from 
process  philosophy,  from  the  work  of  White- 
head,  Northrop  and  Ogden.  Beginning  with 
the  presupposition  of  God’s  existence  as  cru- 
cial (p.  45),  Miller  argues  that  “God-talk” 
validly  communicates  meaning  about  divine 
reality,  for  although  not  descriptive  it  does 
have  an  “empirical  anchor”  in  the  believ- 
er’s experience  of  God.  Seen  in  this  light,  the 
mythical,  parabolic  and/or  mysterious  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion has  value  as  an  attempt  to  talk  about 
this  experience  of  a “transcendent-immanent” 
God. 

Such  a solution  of  the  “God-talk”  problem 
is  certainly  consistent  with  the  general  ap- 
proach of  process  philosophy,  but  I am  not 
sure  it  takes  seriously  the  implications  of  re- 
cent developments  in  linguistic  analysis,  espe- 
cially the  later  work  of  Wittgenstein.  And  as 
noted,  the  work  of  Wittgenstein  and  other 
analytic  philosophers  is  ostensibly  founda- 
tional. If  I read  Wittgenstein  correctly,  and 
certainly  one  can  never  be  sure  he  has,  pre- 
cisely what  he  is  challenging  is  the  assump- 
tion of  earlier  positivistic  studies  of  language 
that  all  language  must  be  either  tautological 
or  referential  (i.e.  that  it  be  either  definitional 
in  character  or  pointing  to  some  “thing”  in 
or  aspect  of  “reality”).  Miller  has,  it  seems  to 
me,  missed  the  potential  significance  of  Witt- 
genstein’s position  by  continuing  to  assume 
that  “God”  is  a referential  term,  though  not 
bound  to  objective  proof  (p.  56).  Given  such 
an  assumption,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
moves  outside  analytic  philosophy  into  a proc- 
ess metaphysic  for  his  solution  to  the  “God- 
talk”  problem.  At  another  level,  this  difference 
between  Wittgenstein’s  intent  and  Miller’s 
approach  is  that  the  latter  seems  to  want  to 
uncover  how  religious  language  communi- 
cates meaningfully  about  divine  reality,  while 
the  former  seems  to  conceive  one’s  language  as 
actively  involved  in  the  creation  of  one’s 
reality,  not  just  as  a vehicle  for  talking  about 
it.  I think,  therefore,  that  Wittgenstein  might 
be  puzzled  (if  not  shocked)  at  the  assump- 
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tions  upon  which  Miller  builds  and  how  these 
might  relate  to  his  own  later  thought  about 
language. 

C.  Daniel  Batson 

American  Piety:  The  Nature  of  Re- 
ligious Commitment , by  Rodney  Stark 
and  Charles  Y.  dock.  The  University 
of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  1968.  Pp.  230.  $6.75.  (Pa- 
perback, $2.45). 

This  study  is  the  first  in  a proposed  three- 
volume  trilogy  on  religious  commitment  in 
America  by  Rodney  Stark  and  Charles  Glock, 
sociologists  at  the  University  of  California. 
This  significant  project  is  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Survey  Research  Center, 
which  has  already  published  five  studies  in 
its  Research  Program  in  Religion  and  So- 
ciety, two  of  which,  entitled  Religion  and 
Society  in  Tension  (Rand  McNally)  and 
Christian  Beliefs  and  Anti-Semitism  (Harper), 
were  done  by  Stark  and  Glock.  The  two 
forthcoming  volumes  on  religious  commit- 
ment will  deal  with  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical sources  of  religious  commitment  and 
with  the  consequences  of  religious  commit- 
ment for  politics,  economics,  life  style,  and 
social  attitudes. 

The  study  under  review  focuses  on  pat- 
terns of  religious  commitment.  It  is  based 
upon  extensive  surveys  of  representative 
Christians:  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
sectarians,  in  northern  California  and  in  a 
national  sample.  It  is  a serious  attempt  to 
replace  speculation  with  fact,  to  provide  a 
reasoned  appraisal  of  the  actual  religious 
commitment  of  Americans. 

Five  core  dimensions  of  piety  are  studied: 
religious  belief,  practices  or  acts  of  worship 
or  devotion,  experiences,  knowledge,  and  con- 
sequences. The  investigators  formulated  near- 
ly 500  questions  which  were  asked  of  those 
interviewed.  The  divinity  of  )esus  Christ, 
the  Virgin  Birth,  miracles,  the  return  of 
Christ,  original  sin,  the  necessity  of  baptism 
and  other  requirements  for  salvation  are 
some  of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  section 
on  beliefs.  An  astonishing  contrast  and  vari- 
ety is  evident  among  members  of  the  various 
churches.  However,  southern  Baptists,  Mis- 


souri Lutherans,  and  the  sectarians  showed 
least  erosion  of  faith  in  “orthodox”  beliefs  1 
and  practices.  There  is  no  Protestant  con-  , 
sensus.  And  even  among  Roman  Catholics 
there  is  no  absolute  unity  in  matters  of  be-  1 
lief  and  practice.  The  authors  believe  that 
secularism  has  influenced  this  attrition  in 
commitment  to  traditional  doctrines. 

What  is  the  over-all  assessment  of  the  au-  c 
thors?  They  are  quite  cautious.  In  answer  to  1 
the  question,  Are  we  entering  a post-Chris-  e 
tian  era?  the  authors  reply:  “The  evidence  1 
leads  to  two  conclusions:  the  religious  be-  * 
liefs  which  have  been  the  bedrocks  of  Chris-  J 
tian  faith  for  nearly  two  millennia  are  on  the 
way  out;  this  may  well  be  the  dawn  of  a c 
post-Christian  era.”  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  ' 
that  some  leading  theologians  affirm  that  - 
God  is  dead,  the  authors  believe  that  until  c 
now,  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  have  i 
remained  unshaken  in  their  traditional  faith.  < 
The  authors  wonder  whether  the  churches  f 
can  find  any  substitute  for  orthodoxy  to  1 
dynamize  their  life  and  work.  To  substitute  [ 
an  ethical  for  an  orthodox  Christianity  does  < 
not  produce  the  dynamic.  The  “new  theol-  1 
ogy”  is  too  formless.  Liberal  churches  are  5 
“way  stations”  that  lack  organizational  sound-  ( 
ness.  The  major  question  that  is  raised  by  1 
this  book  is:  How  can  the  so-called  tradi-  [ 
tional  churches,  based  upon  orthodox  doc-  1 
trine,  continue  if  that  faith  has  been  eroded?  ' 
There  are  observations  one  would  like  to  [ 
make  about  this  study.  In  the  light  of  his-  1 
tory,  the  church  has  survived  crises,  heresies,  ( 
and  conflicts  by  the  sheer  weight  of  its  cen-  1 
tral  corps  of  simple  believers.  Further,  in  c 
seeking  to  determine  the  faith  of  people,  it 
is  one  thing  to  categorize  rather  definite  re-  s 
plies  and  quite  another  to  know  something  | 
about  the  changing  interpretations  of  the  his-  » 
toric  faith  that  cannot  be  so  rigidly  meas- 
ured. And  again,  in  seeking  to  determine  t! 
commitment,  the  criterion  of  intellectual  or-  n 
thodoxy  may  be  the  least  important  in  the  0 
life  of  the  Christian.  Indeed,  in  Christian  n 
history  the  most  committed  Christians  have  c 
often  been  those  least  concerned  about  such  g 
orthodoxy;  in  fact,  they  may  have  revolted  , 
against  doctrinal  criteria  in  determining  5 
Christian  commitment  in  favor  of  a more  j, 
visceral  faith. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen  j 
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Evangelism  in  the  Early  Church , by 
Michael  Green.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub. 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1970.  Pp.  352. 
$6.95. 

Principal  Green  of  the  London  Divinity 
School  wrote  this  book  because  the  subject 
of  evangelism  in  the  early  church  has  been 
neglected  in  recent  years,  and  because  most 
evangelists  are  not  interested  in  theology  and 
most  theologians  are  not  interested  in  evange- 
lism. Principal  Green  writes  as  an  evangelist, 
a theologian  and  as  an  historian. 

Based  upon  the  primary  sources  of  early 
church  history,  the  author  describes  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  church 
from  its  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  As  one  reads  these  observations,  he 
is  reminded  of  the  studies  in  this  phase  of 
church  history  by  Roland  Allen  on  St.  Paul’s 
missionary  methods  and  ours,  by  Kenneth 
Latourette  on  the  history  of  Christian  ex- 
pansion, and  by  Adolf  Harnack  on  the  spread 
of  early  Christianity.  However,  Green’s  con- 
tribution is  in  his  intimate  knowledge  of  per- 
sons, situations,  and  events  in  this  fascinating 
period  of  Christian  history,  and  in  his  lively 
ability  to  make  them  come  alive  with  contem- 
porary significance.  Early  Christians  believed 
in  conversion;  they  were  convinced  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Christian  faith;  their  lay- 
men witnessed  in  everyday  life;  and  their 
theological  leaders  were  evangelists.  Principal 
Green  shows  that  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed 
through  families  that  were  scattered  through- 
aut  the  Empire.  It  made  its  way  not  through 
mass,  open-air  meetings  addressed  by  profes- 
sional preachers,  but  through  informal  evan- 
gelists, men  and  women.  It  appealed  to  the 
working  classes. 

Green  writes  about  the  evangelization  of 
the  Jews,  evangelistic  strategy,  evangelistic 
motives,  obstacles  to  evangelism,  evangelism 
)f  Gentiles,  and  evangelistic  methods.  He 
maintains  that  the  basic  message  of  the  early 
:hurch  was  quite  consistent  from  the  be- 
ginning on  into  the  third  century,  with  some 
idaptations  to  Jewish  and  Gentile  situations 
ind  cultures.  There  were  risks  involved  to 
ie  sure  in  making  the  Gospel  credible  to 
jentiles.  But  he  believes  that  these  adapta- 
ions  did  not  change  the  basic  tradition. 


Principal  Green  brings  to  his  study  of  evan- 
gelism in  the  early  church  a sound  scholar- 
ship in  the  period,  a lively  interest  in  the 
evangelistic  action  of  the  early  church,  and 
a deep  desire  to  help  the  contemporary  Chris- 
tian enterprise  to  recapture  this  combination 
of  sound  knowledge  and  evangelistic  spirit. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  question  as 
to  whether  what  happened  in  the  first  three 
centuries  can  be  applied  to  our  present  situa- 
tion. There  is  a difference  between  a pre- 
Christian  and  a post-Christian  time  in  his- 
tory. Who  is  the  “Jew”  or  the  “Gentile”  of 
our  time?  How  shall  the  old  churches  with 
all  their  accumulated  traditions  communicate 
the  basic  Christian  Gospel  to  a cultural  situa- 
tion that  is  confused  by  all  these  “Christiani- 
ties”? 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  disturbing  questions, 
Principal  Green’s  rich  and  fascinating  study 
provides  us  a challenging  account  of  a period 
in  our  Christian  history  when  the  Gospel  was 
believed  and  heard  and  accepted,  a period 
which  when  held  up  as  a mirror  to  our  own 
situation  forces  us  to  ask  the  old  questions 
afresh  about  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel;  the 
means,  whether  personal,  group,  linguistic, 
cultic,  literary,  apologetic,  by  which  it  is 
communicated;  and  the  objectives  which  it 
proposes  to  effect  in  human  life  and  rela- 
tionships. 

Incidentally,  this  book  will  provide  the 
preacher  with  many  live  illustrations  of  hap- 
penings in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  greatest 
humans  who  have  ever  lived!  And  it  is  edify- 
ing to  read. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Prayer  and  the  Modern  Man , by  Jac- 
ques Ellul.  The  Seabury  Press,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1970.  Pp.  178.  $4.95. 

The  well-known  Reformed  layman,  mem- 
ber of  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Bordeaux,  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and 
versatile  French  Protestant  thinker  of  this 
generation.  Martin  Marty  wrote  that  if  he 
would  introduce  one  man  from  the  Protestant 
orbit  who  can  tell  the  church  what  its  agenda 
ought  to  be,  it  would  be  Jacques  Ellul. 

He  has  now  given  us  an  epochal  book  on 
prayer.  He  tackles  the  nagging  doubts  and 
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puzzling  perplexities  of  prayer  which  plague 
modern  man.  And  he  writes  with  a critical 
realism,  a Biblical  theology,  and  a gallic 
logic. 

His  book  is  not  about  piety;  it  is  not  a 
book  on  how  to  pray.  Nor  does  it  contain 
model  prayers.  It  is  not  an  apologetic  for 
prayer;  nor  is  it  a claim  that  prayer  is  hu- 
manly necessary.  Nor  is  it  a theology  of 
prayer,  because  “to  write  a theology  of  prayer 
would  involve  writing  theology  in  its  en- 
tirety.” Besides,  there  are  a thousand  ex- 
cellent theological  books;  and  there  is  Au- 
gustine, Theresa  of  Avila,  Luther,  Pascal, 
Barth,  Kierkegaard,  and  Calvin. 

Ellul  exposes  the  current  forms  and  the 
contemporary  expressions  of  man’s  alienation 
from  God.  He  believes  that  we  have  entered 
into  a new  human  condition.  He  writes,  “We 
are  concerned  with  ourselves,  with  the  actual 
situation  of  modern  man,  in  our  technical, 
technicalized  society,  with  the  situation  of  the 
person  who  does  not  want  to  pray  because 
nothing  invites  him  to  do  so,  for  whom  every- 
thing is  a deterrent  from  it.  . . . The  man 
of  our  time  does  not  know  how  to  pray;  but 
much  more  than  that,  he  has  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  need  to  do  so.  He  does  not 
find  the  deep  source  of  prayer  within  himself. 
I am  acquainted  with  that  man.  I know  him 
well.  It  is  I myself.” 

Through  five  chapters  Ellul  deals  with  i. 
the  intimate  and  reassuring  views  of  prayer, 
2.  the  fragile  natural  and  religious  founda- 
tions of  prayer,  3.  the  linguistic,  sociological 
and  theological  reasons  for  not  praying,  4. 
the  only  reason  for  praying,  and  5.  prayer 
as  combat  in  an  age  of  man’s  abandonment 
by  God. 

We  do  not  pray  today  because  of  our  secu- 
larism, the  prevailing  climate  of  skepticism, 
the  impracticality  of  prayer,  our  confusion  of 
prayer  with  morality,  the  breakdown  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  current  concern  with  man 
come  of  age  and  the  death  of  the  Father. 

For  Ellul,  prayer  is  not  bringing  something 
to  God  (instead  of  bringing  the  whole  self 
to  God).  He  dislikes  the  sentimental  paint- 
ing of  nice  little  Samuel’s  hands  posing  at 
prayer  because  it  is  a “bourgeoise  perversion.” 
Nor  is  prayer  a kind  of  “hot  line”  to  God,  a 
gadget.  He  appreciates  the  ineffable  vision 


of  Theresa  and  John  of  the  Cross,  but  he 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a fusion  of  God 
and  man  which  dissolves  real  prayer.  Nor  is 
prayer  something  by  which  we  are  “lifted 
up”  to  God,  as  though  God  were  “up  there.” 
He  repudiates  the  votive  prayer  as  bordering 
on  magic,  and  while  appreciating  traditional 
prayers,  he  regards  fixed  prayers  done  for 
conformity  as  hypocrisy.  Nor  is  prayer  resig- 
nation as  though  God  were  a determining 
despot.  Nor  is  it  an  irresponsible  substitute 
for  action.  Ellul  deals  honestly  but  ruthlessly 
with  the  death  of  God  movement  and  its 
dissolution  of  real  prayer. 

Then  why  pray?  Because  it  is  “the  com- 
mand of  God  which  God  in  his  mercy  has 
granted  us  to  make  up  for  the  void  in  my 
heart  and  in  my  life.”  “Watch  and  pray,” 
that  is  the  sole  reason  for  prayer  which  re- 
mains for  modern  man.  But,  this  command 
is  not  a law.  “The  Word  inscribed  in  the 
Bible  is  always  living,  and  is  continually 
spoken  to  him  who  reads.  The  command  to 
pray  is  constantly  renewed.  . . . Prayer  is  in- 
spired by  an  obedience  which  is  based  on 
faith.  . . . Faith  is  an  act  of  responsibility 
before  God;  prayer  is  a decision  of  my  re- 
sponsibility of  faith.”  “To  raise  the  problem 
and  difficulty  of  prayer  is  to  raise  the  prob- 
lem of  faith  in  the  contemporary  world.” 

“Prayer  constitutes  the  meeting  place  be- 
tween God’s  Word  and  the  human  word  un- 
der the  form  of  dialogue.”  Real  prayer  is 
commitment  from  the  depth  of  one’s  being. 
The  Word’s  sequels  in  history  are;  sacra- 
ment, proclamation,  and  prayer.  And  prayer 
is  an  act  of  freedom  and  of  hope. 

Perhaps  the  most  challenging  chapter  is 
the  last,  in  which  prayer  is  described  as  “com- 
bat.” It  is  combat  on  all  fronts,  yes  even  with 
God  who  has  become  silent.  It  is  combat 
against  the  self  in  a time  when  people  need 
to  get  themselves  together.  It  is  combat  against 
“religiousness,”  against  falsehood,  against  evil. 
It  is  a challenge  to  the  collectivist  dilemma, 
the  fever  for  consumer  goods,  the  obsession 
with  efficiency.  Prayer  is  the  sole  necessary 
and  sufficient  action  and  practice  in  a society 
which  has  lost  its  way. 

Ellul’s  vigorous  thinking,  honest  criticism, 
and  profound  insights  will  challenge  and  in- 
spire every  reader  on  the  reason  for  and  the 
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place  of  prayer  in  life.  This  book  is  not  easy 
reading.  Those  who  wrestle  with  it  may  like 
facob  enter  a new  world  of  experience. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

The  Strange  Silence  of  the  Bible  in 
'he  Churches,  A Study  in  Hermeneutics, 
by  James  D.  Smart.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  1970.  Pp. 
186.  $2.95  (paperback). 

Dr.  Smart,  the  Jesup  Professor  of  Biblical 
Interpretation  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  probes  into  the  strange  dis- 
use of  the  Bible  in  the  Protestant  churches 
nf  our  time.  It  is  a strangeness  that  is  hard 
to  understand  because  these  churches  issue 
from  the  Reformation  which  centered  on  the 
primacy  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  Reformers 
believed  that  the  church  could  be  renewed 
and  restored  to  continuity  with  real  Christian- 
ity by  preaching  and  teaching  the  Scriptures 
as  the  Word  of  God.  And  yet,  today,  in  spite 
nf  all  the  new  translations  and  paraphrases 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
Bible,  Dr.  Smart  maintains  that  the  real  Bible 
or  Word  of  God  is  practically  silent  in  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.  He  writes,  “that 
the  Bible  is  in  a very  bad  way  in  the  church 
. . . there  has  been  an  increasing  frustration 
of  preachers  with  the  Scriptures  as  a basis  for 
sermons,  a steady  decline  in  the  educational 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  church,  and  a mount- 
ing ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
among  members  of  the  church.”  Dr.  Smart 
believes  that  this  condition  constitutes  the 
crisis  beneath  all  the  other  crises  that  endan- 
ger the  church’s  future.  “The  church  that  no 
longer  hears  the  essential  message  of  the 
Scriptures  soon  ceases  to  understand  what 
it  is  for  and  is  open  to  be  captured  by  the 
dominant  religious  philosophy  of  the  time, 
which  is  usually  some  blend  of  cultural  na- 
tionalism with  Christianity.” 

Who’s  to  blame  for  this  condition?  Not 
alone  are  preachers;  laymen,  scholars,  teach- 
ers, all  have  shared  “a  blindness  to  the  herme- 
neutical problem  of  translating  the  full  con- 
tent of  an  ancient  text  into  the  language  and 
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life-context  of  late  twentieth-century  persons.” 
Dr.  Smart  calls  for  a positive  and  a united 
concentration  on  the  roots  of  the  problem. 
He  offers  no  readymade  solution,  but  he 
points  in  the  direction  in  which  the  solution 
is  likely  to  be  found. 

This  growing  silence  has  many  causes: 
liberal  historical  criticism,  literalist  fundamen- 
talism, topical  preaching,  private  devotional 
use  of  the  Bible,  the  paralyzing  dominance 
of  church  structures  and  programs,  superfi- 
cial Biblical  instruction  in  the  church,  and 
the  breakdown  in  communication  between 
Biblical  scholars,  preachers,  people — “and,  not 
least,  between  the  separate  departments  into 
which  the  faculty  of  a theological  seminary 
is  divided.”  The  predicament  of  the  preacher 
is  largely  due  to  the  hiatus  between  the  Bib- 
lical and  the  practical  departments  in  our 
theological  seminaries! 

Through  several  enlightening  chapters  Dr. 
Smart  discusses  the  hermeneutical  question, 
the  interpretative  context  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  theological  significance  of  historical  criti- 
cism, the  relation  of  history  and  revelation, 
the  widening  of  the  gap  between  the  preacher 
who  has  a critical  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
and  the  laymen  whose  interpretation  is  still 
precritical  and  the  problem  of  demythologiz- 
ing.  These  are  illuminating  studies  based 
upon  the  most  recent  scholarship.  Smart  holds 
that  too  much  fear  and  timidity  in  applying 
historical  methodology  is  more  dangerous  to 
the  Scriptures  and  to  the  Christian  faith  than 
the  most  ruthlessly  critical  historical  research! 
“The  Word  of  God  has  never  needed  man’s 
defense,  only  the  integrity  of  his  devotion.” 

Concluding  studies  deal  with  “how  the 
Bible  becomes  contemporary,”  and  ways  in 
which  this  silence  of  the  Bible  can  be  over- 
come in  theological  education,  church  cur- 
ricula, pulpit  preaching,  and  schools.  But 
Dr.  Smart  declares  that  the  complexity  of 
hermeneutical  problems  need  not  paralyze  the 
earnest  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God. 

This  is  a much-needed  exposure  of  perhaps 
the  crucial  issue  in  the  church  in  our  time 
of  radical  change.  However,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  ministers  today  who  are  preaching  the 
Word  of  God.  Theological  seminaries  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and  are  offering  inter- 
departmental courses.  Contemporary  Protes- 
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tantism  is  becoming  aware  of  the  crucial 
reality  of  the  church  and  the  organic  rela- 
tion of  the  Word  and  people  of  God.  The 
Word  does  not  exist  apart  from  the  Church! 
The  churches  confronted  with  an  unfriendly 
world  are  inquiring  seriously  about  the  basis 


of  the  Christian  faith.  But  Dr.  Smart  has 
posed  a real  problem  with  clarity  and  in- 
sight. What  is  needed  now  is  another  volume 
with  directions  on  how  to  make  the  Bible 
contemporary  in  a post-critical  time. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 
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THIRTIETH  ANNUAL 
PRINCETON  INSTITUTE  OF  THEOLOGY 

PROGRAM  FOR  1971 
Dates:  July  5-15,  1971 

Institute  Theme:  “The  Authority  of  the  Gospel  Today” 

FIRST  WEEK 


Bible  Hour: 

Hugh  Anderson,  Professor  of  Edinburgh  University  and  New  College,  Scot- 
land. 

Electives: 

1.  Bernhard  W.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  “The  Old  Testament  Today.” 

2.  Arthur  McGill,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  “Poverty,  Love,  and  Death: 
A Christian  Perplexity.” 

Convocation: 

Michael  Novak,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Old  Westbury,  “The  Ex- 
perience of  Nothingness.” 

Workshops  & Seminars: 

1.  Paul  Crow,  General  Secretary,  Consultation  on  Church  Union,  “Church 
Unity.” 

2.  K.  Edwin  Graham  and  Harlan  Miller  of  the  Commission  on  Church 
Family  Financial  Planning,  “Workshop  on  Church  Family  Financial 
Planning.”  Partial  scholarship  help  available  for  those  planning  to  take 
this  workshop. 

3.  Patrick  Thyne,  Jr.,  President  of  Princeton  Seminary  Class  of  1966,  “Class 
of  ’66  Reunion  Colloquium.” 

4.  W.  J.  Beeners  and  W.  Brower,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  Speech 
Department,  “Speech  Clinic.” 

5.  Discussion  Seminars  with  Elective  Course  Leaders,  Professors  Anderson 
and  McGill. 

Evening  Speakers: 

July  5 — President  James  I.  McCord — “The  Authority  of  the  Gospel  Today.” 

6 —  Paul  Ramsey — “‘Sexuality  and  the  Human  Community’:  Some 
Unsolicited  Comments  on  the  Presbyterian  Document.” 

7 —  William  N.  Kight — “Ministry  to  Youth  Today.” 

8 —  Paul  Ylvisaker — “What’s  the  Efficiency  of  the  Church  as  a Social 

Agency?” 

9 —  G.  Robert  Jacks  and  Donald  M.  Mackenzie,  Jr. — “Demonstration 
of  Contemporary  Music  in  Worship.” 


THIRTIETH  ANNUAL 
PRINCETON  INSTITUTE  OF  THEOLOGY 

SECOND  WEEK 


Bible  Hour: 

Donald  G.  Miller,  Minister  of  the  Laurinburg  Presbyterian  Church,  Laurin- 
burg,  N.C.,  “The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.” 

Electives: 

1.  James  N.  Lapsley,  Associate  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  “Contemporary  Issues  in  Pastoral  Care.” 

2.  Bruce  Kenrick,  Director,  Center  of  International  Studies,  London,  Eng- 
land, “New  Directions  for  the  Church.” 

Convocation: 

Carlyle  Marney,  Director,  Interpreters’  House,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.C.,  “The 
Return  of  the  Presence.” 

Workshops  & Seminars: 

1.  Arthur  M.  Adams — Church  Administration  Workshop. 

2.  W.  J.  Beeners  and  W.  Brower — Speech  Clinic. 

3.  Geddes  W.  Hanson — Black  Theology. 

4.  Donald  Macleod — Homiletics  Practicum. 

5.  Discussion  Seminars  with  Elective  Course  Leaders,  Professor  Lapsley  and 
Mr.  Kendrick. 

Evening  Speakers: 

July  1 1 — David  B.  Watermulder,  “He  Spoke  in  Parables” 

12 —  Milton  A.  Galamison 

13 —  Ernest  T.  Campbell 

14 —  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  “The  Continuing  Passion” 


Costs  (Board,  Room 
& Tuition): 

$85.00  per  person,  $10.00  of  which  is  due  with  registration, 

$160.00  per  married  couple,  $15.00  of  which  is  due  with  registration. 
Sorry,  but  we  cannot  accommodate  children. 


For  further  information  and  registration  blank,  write: 

The  Reverend  Jack  Cooper,  Director 
Center  of  Continuing  Education 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
12  Library  Place 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 


Theology  Today 


“Among  the  journals  I read,  THEOLOGY  TODAY 
is  the  one  I’d  feel  most  lost  without.  It  covers  events, 
art,  and  cinema,  and  is  the  only  theological  journal 
that  shows  much  interest  in  the  church.” 

— Harvey  Cox 

“One  of  the  most  distinguished  and  consistently  help- 
ful theological  journals  on  the  American  scene.” 

— Nathan  A.  Scott 

“For  my  time  and  money,  it  stands  alone  in  its  field.” 

— Ernest  Campbell 


In  April’s  issue,  THEOLOGY  TODAY  offers  its  readers  a wide  range  of 
articles,  relating  theology  to  politics,  feminism,  ecumenism,  art,  and  con- 
temporary literature.  Hugh  T.  Kerr’s  editorial  discusses  the  church  and 
the  changes  it  confronts,  and  Jurgen  Moltmann  examines  the  political 
responsibilities  of  theology  in  a provocative  new  essay.  Marilyn  Bowers, 
a Roman  Catholic  nun,  evaluates  the  status  of  women  in  the  church  in 
light  of  the  women’s  liberation  movement,  and  Paul  S.  Minear  reports 
on  a new  center  for  ecumenical  discussion  in  Jerusalem.  In  addition,  you 
will  find  stimulating  essays  on  art,  a theological  analysis  of  Nikos 
Kazantzakis’  novels,  plus  two  poems  and  book  reviews.  For  a broader 
view  of  the  task  of  theology  and  the  church  today,  start  your  subscription 
for  only  $5.00  per  year. 


THEOLOGY  TODAY,  Box  29,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540 
Please  enter /renew  my  subscription  for: 

1 year  (4  issues,  $5.00)  Bill  me 

2 years  (8  issues,  $9.00)  Check  enclosed 


Name. 
Street. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Please  make  check  payable  to  THEOLOGY  TODAY  in  U.S.  funds.  Special  student  rate  $3.00. 
Sample  copy  and  foreign  rates  available. 
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